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MAN  OF  DOUBLE  DEED, 

AND 

HIS  CROOKED  DISCIPLE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

At  the  time  when,  in  consequence  of  an  ac- 
tive war,  the  ships  of  the  East  India  Company 
generally  sailed  in  fleets  or  imder  convoy,  for 
the  sake  of  the  protection  derived  from  com- 
bination of  force  and  nmnbers,  a  soUtary  vessel 
chartered  by  that  body  was  seen  lying  at  sin- 
gle anchor  in  the  open  roadstead  of  Madras. 
From  her  size,  the  number  of  ports  which 
chequered  the  broad  streak  of  white  paint 
along  her  side,  and  the  red  tompions  staring 
through  them,  at  first  sight  she  might  well 
have  been  mistaken  for  a  man-of-war.  But 
on  closer  inspection,  a  seaman's  practised  eye 
would  have  detected  internal  evidences  which 
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betrayed  her  calling.  Her  bows  appeared  high 
out  of  the  water;  but  no  frigate  of  her  class 
was  ever  so  deep  in  it,  unless  brought  down  by 
some  adscititious  circumstance.  The  nettings 
of  a  lofty  poop  had  been  knocked  away,  and 
nothing  of  them  left  standing  beyond  a  few 
timber  heads,  painted  a  greyish  white  with  an 
eye  to  invisibility.  But,  by  this  arrangement, 
the  hen  coops  additionally  obtruded  themselves 
upon  the  view ;  and,  for  a  flush  ship  with  a 
single  deck  of  guns,  the  stem  showed  a  tier  of 
windows  too  many  above  the  gun  room  ports. 

But  with  these  exceptions,  (solely  attributa- 
ble to  the  fashion  of  her  build),  and  the  absence 
of  sentries  on  board/ there  was  nothing  to  war- 
rant a  conclusion,  that,  though  a  vessel  essen- 
tially adapted  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  she 
was  not  in  fighting  order — ^witness  the  unequal 
contests  the  Company^s  ships  have  frequently 
with  gallantry  sustained.  In  the  furl  of  her 
sails,  the  squaring  of  her  yards,  and  the  staying 
of  her  masts,  no  flaw  could  be  discovered ;  and 
the  critical  observer  looked  in  vain  for  the  mi- 
nutest trace  of  the  characteristic  slovenliness 
of  ordinary  merchant  craft. 

The  Indiaman  was  riding  with  her  head  in- 
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shore;  for  the  breeze  that  a  stranger  in  the 
offing  was  bringing  up^  was  faintly  met  half* 
way  by  a  few  light  airs  setting  off  the  land. 
The  mere  circumstance  of  a  ship  seen  standing 
in  for  Madras  would^  now  that  England  is  at 
peace  and  communication  constant,  produce  no 
more  sensation  than  the  arrival  of  a  foreign 
steam-boat  at  the  Tower  of  London:  and  none 
but  those  personally  interested  would,  in  all 
probability,  turn  their  heads  to  look.  But  in 
this  instance,  the  case  was  different.  It  became 
a  question  of  importance,  to  ascertain  whether 
it  were  friend  or  enemy — and  one  in  which  the 
Company^s  ship  was  peculiarly  involved. 

Signal  after  signal  was  hoisted  at  her  fore, 
in  answer  to  those  flying  from  the  harboiur  mas- 
ter's flagstaff  to  inquire  what  she  made  of  the 
stranger;  about  whose  rig,  even  under  the 
cloud  of  canvass  which  swathed  her  as  in  one 
entire  sheet  from  the  trucks  of  her  masts  to 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  rose  like  a  mountain 
from  its  depths,  there  was  a  certain  character 
belonging  to  nothing  but  a  man-of-war.  The 
British  union  jack,  which  she  displayed  on 
nearing  sufficiently  for  the  flag  to  be  distin- 
guished^  at  her  fore  royal-mast-head,  was  no 
B  2 
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criterion  of  her  country ;  for  wolves  in  sheep^s 
clothing  are  as  common  on  the  seas  as  they 
are  on  land.  But  the  instantaneous  key  she 
returned  to  a  private  signal  from  the  fort,  indi- 
cated her  to  be  either  a  cruiser  on  the  station, 
or  some  ship  from  England  that  had  fallen  in 
with  one. 

The  bustle  of  hostile  preparation  now  sub- 
sided into  a  more  quiet  but  scarcely  less  anxi- 
ous debate — ^whether  she  were  fresh  from  home, 
and  concerning  her  mission,  and  the  news  she 
brought.  Changes  of  administration — a  new 
governor,  rehef  of  the  king's  regiment  doing 
duty  in  the  garrison,  and  letters  from  England, 
were  the  topics  of  discussion  occupying  the 
politicians  and  officers  ashore ;  while  on  board 
the  Indiaman,  calculations  were  made,  as  to 
whether  his  Majesty  was  in  want  of  men  to 
serve  him — ^for  on  that  point,  it  was  as  serious  > 
falling  in  with  a  friend  as  with  an  enemy.  As 
it  was,  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  seamen  when  the 
Company'^  vessel  sailed,  a  great  portion  of  her 
crew  consisted  of  Lascars — a  poor  substitute, 
even  in  their  native  seas,  for  the  hardier  sailor 
of  the  western  world.  Casualties  on  the  voy- 
age, too,  arising  from  the  imhealthy  state  of  a 
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ship  crowded  to  repletion  with  passengers  and 
troops^  had  lent  their  aid  to  thin  some  messes 
of  their  numbers,  and  any  further  loss  of 
strength  could  be  but  ill  sustained. 

From  the  collection  of  topmen  when  the 
cruiser  shortened  sail,  hopes  were  indulged 
that  her  complement  must  be  full.  But  these 
proved  delusive ;  for,  as  she  ran  by  to  windward 
of  the  Indiaman  at  anchor,  she  rounded  to,  and 
the  shrill  notes  of  a  boatswain's  call  blended 
with  the  cheeping  sounds  of  ropes  traversing 
their  sheaves.  A  double  banked  cutter,  lowered 
from  the  davits  of  the  lee  quarter,  was  sheered 
broad  off,  and  dropped  astern.  The  avenue  of 
oars,  steadied  erect  in  the  nervous  grasp  of  the 
boat's  crew,  opened  outwards,  and  fell  upon  the 
water  in  array  as  regular  as  a  serried  phalanx 
of  extended  spears.  The  main  topsail  of  the 
frigate  was  braced  fuD,  and  the  vessel  shot  a- 
head  as  the  heavy  yard  was  swung,  and  caught 
the  wind ;  but  all  canvass  was  taken  off  in  a 
moment  after,  and  an  anchor  let  go  about  a 
couple  of  lengths  in-shore  of  her  companion 
in  the  roads. 

The  cutter  which  had  quitted  her  side  was  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  naval  architecture,  though 
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on  a  minor  scale.  All  about  it  was  black  inside 
and  out^  except  the  fittings  abaft  of  polished 
mahogany^  and  the  gratings  along  the  bottom^ 
which  constant  attrition  with  fine  sand  had 
rendered  white  as  ivory.  It  pulled  twelve  oars, 
and  seemed  to  fly  from  between  them  at  each 
stroke.  A  lieutenant^  attended  by  a 'midship- 
man, was  in  the  stem-sheets^  and,  besides  the 
crew  being  armed,  two  marines  with  muskets  - 
between  thehr  knees  and  fixed  bayonets  were 
in  the  bow. 

Her  object  in  coming  alongside  the  India- 
man  was  self-evident;  but^  notwithstanding 
the  demonstration  of  force  deemed  necessary 
on  the  occasion^  there  was  a  conciliatoiy  bland- 
ness  about  the  lieutenant^  as,  stepping  on  deck 
he  lifted  his  cap  to  the  commander  of  the  ship 
and  requested  him  to  turn  the  hands  up,  widely 
difierent  from  the  strain  of  imperious  coarse- 
ness too  frequently  assumed  in  very  question- 
able taste  by  naval  officers  on  similar  service. 
The  few  minutes  that  elapsed^  while  the  ship's 
company  were  unwillingly  assembling  aft^  af- 
forded leisure  for  observations  to  be  made  upon 
the  individual  who  had  come  away  in  charge 
of  the  boat ;  and^  according  to  the  contemptu- 
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0U8  phraseology  of  those  who  made  them^  his 
like  was  seldom  seen.  In  person^he  was  slight 
andPbarely  reached  the  middle  height ;  hut  his 
figure^  what  there  was  of  it^  was  perfect^  and 
set  off  to  advantage  hy  the  showy  nature  of 
his  dress^  every  particle  of  which  was  arranged 
with  the  scrupulous  exactness  of  a  guardsman 
on  parade.  His  countenance  was  of  a  highly 
'  aristocratic  cast ^  pale  and  colourless  as  mar- 
ble: but  there  was  a  iSxed  regularity  in  the 
features  which  deteriorated  from  expression^ 
and  altogether  a  listlessness  about  the  man, 
outwardly  betokening  him  better  adapted  for 
the  atmosphere  of  a  London  ball-room,  than 
the  night-watch  on  the  quarter-deck — ^for  the 
shady  side  of  Pall  Mall,  than  the  burning  suns 
of  India — to  inhale  the  perftune  of  the  boudoir, 
than  the  noxious  vapours  of  pestilential  coasts 
— and  for  shelter  tmder  the  silken  curtain  of 
luxury,  than  exposure  to  the  inclemencies  of 
colder  regions;  for  all  of  which  every  sailor 
must  compound  in  his  professional  career.  He 
wore  his  cap  (which  had  been  ^  made  to  order* 
no  doubt,  but  certainly  by  no  regulation)  so 
slouched  over  his  brow,  that  his  eyes  were  par- 
tially shaded  by  the  peak,  as  if  to  conceal  their 
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colour  being  of  a  light  grey.  They  looked  va- 
cant^ and  had  a  fixed  stare  in  proper  keeping 
with  the  eye  glass  suspended  by  a  hair  cAin 
round  his  neck. 

The  men  were  mustered ;  and  inquiring  who 
would  volunteer^  he  explained  to  them  that^ 
notwithstanding  their  articles^  they  were  quite 
at  liberty  to  do  so.  None,  however,  appearing 
desirous  to  avail  themselves  of  that  privilege, 
he  proceeded  to  press,  and  selected  out  fifteen 
of  the  best  hands  in  the  ship^  like  oxen  from  a 
herd.  The  judgment  of  the  lieutenant  in  such 
matters  was  unimpeachable.  He  decided  at  a 
glance,  without  referring  to  the  ratings  A.  B. 
for  assistance ;  and  stationed  them  off  for  the 
frigate,  as  he  wrote  their  names  upon  a  slip  of 
paper,  without  inquiring  where  they  had  done 
duty  previously.  The  annoyance  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  Indiaman,  while  this  was  going 
on,  disclosed  itself  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  and 
taking  finally  the  form  of  words,  he  exclaimed 
— ^^I  suppose,young  gentleman,*' — flaying  some 
emphasis  on  the  offensive  adjective,  attaching 
juvenility  to  the  other — "  you  have  held  that 
commission  long  enough  to  know  you're  re- 
sponsible   '' 
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"  For  obedience  to  my  orders,  I  am/^ — wbb 
the  reply.  And  there  was  a  slight  compression 
of  the  speaker's  lip,  which  savored  of  mockery, 
as  he  added — ^^^But  only  to  those  who  gave 
them  me,  I  believe." 

^^When  boys  are  impertinent  **  but  a 

consciousness^  that  all  the  impertinence  had 
been  on  the  other  side,  curtailed  the  taunting 
speech ;  and  the  captain  turned  away,  when  he 
was  accosted  by  the  boatswain,  who,  presuming 
on  -his  well-known  favoritism  with  the  com- 
mander of  the  Indiaman,  touched  his  hat  in 
token  of  a  wish  to  speak. 

*^  We've  some  monkeys  in  the  launch,  sir.*' — 
said  the  warrant  officer,  reading  permission  in 
his  captain's  face.  "Perhaps  his  little  lord- 
ship''— he  added,  deducing  an  inference  on 
merely  superficial  grounds,  that  the  officer  from 
the  frigate  was,  in  naval  phrase,  some  sprig  of 
nobiUty — ^^^  would  like  a  draft  of  them  for  play- 
mates." 

A  roar  of  laughter  from  his  shipmates  re- 
warded the  utterer  of  this  well-^timed  hit.  But 
unfortunately,  the  party  at  whom  it  was  prin- 
cipally aimed  quietly  regarded  its  author  as 
though  he  heard  his  words  but  did  not  com- 
b5 
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prehend  their  force^  or  take  them  to  himself — 
and  desired  the  fifteen  to  get  their  bags  on 
deck. 

They  descended  through  the  main  hatchway 
for  that  pmpose ;  but  the  time  they  remained 
below  was  so  unreasonable^  that  the  patience 
of  the  lieutenant  in  waiting  was  not  the  least 
remarkable  point  about  him  for  a  sailor.  At 
length  he  turned  from  the  gangway  by  which 
he  had  been  lounging^  and  stooping  down  as 
he  rested  one  foot  on  the  coamings^  put  his 
hand  to  his  mouthy  from  whence  languidly  is- 
sued what  was  scarcely  susceptible  of  the  defi- 
nition of  an  order,  to  ^^bear  a  hand/^ 

*^The  lady^s  in  a  hurry  !'^  shouted  a  foremast 
wit :  one  of  those  on  whom  his  choice  had 
fallen. 

A  second  burst  of  merriment  was  elicited  by 
the  speech.  But  it  would  have  been  almost 
better  for  this  man  to  have  come  into  the  world 
without  a  tongue,  than  to  have  used  it  when 
he  did.  The  features  of  the  officer  remained 
immoveable  and  colourless  as  ever;  but  his 
eye  worked  with  a  velocity  of  motion  only  to 
be  compared  to  the  movement  of  that  organ  in 
the  serpent  tribe.     His  limbs  quivered  for  a 
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moment  with  an  aspen's  tremor;  but  he  speedily 
composed  his  whole  frame  into  the  rigidity  of 
marble.  The  attitude  he  assmned  was  haughty, 
as  if  the  little  blood  that  coursed  his  veins  had 
been  the  blood  of  kings;  and  in  a  tone  of 
voice,  that,  harsh  and  piercing  like  the  blast  of 
a  trumpet,  smote  on  the  nerves  with  the  unex- 
pected suddenness  of  electricity,  and  threatened 
to  rend  asunder  the  planks  beneath  his  feet,  he 
hailed  the  frigate  for  another  cutter,  and  a  boat- 
swain's mate,  ^^  to  punish.'' 

The  peremptory  manner  with  which  the 
order  was  dehvered,  the  promptness  with  which 
it  was  obeyed,  and  the  alacrity  displayed  by 
the  midshipman  and  the  marines  before  spoken 
of  as  accompanying  the  boat,  when  he  beckoned 
them  on  deck,  conveyed  some  idea  of  how  he 
was  looked  upon  by  those  who  knew  him  best. 

"  Look  to  your  primings." — he  said. 

The  two  privates  brought  their  pieces  to  the 
proper  position,  opened  and  closed  the  pans. 

"Bayonets  fast?" 

The  men  proved  them  in  silence :  and  the 
lieutenant,  glancing  at  the  midshipman,  pointed 
down  the  hatchway. 

The  non-consenting  parties  to  their  transfer 
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to  the  frigate  had  unshipped  the  ladders  and 
dragged  them  forward ;  but  the  marines^  with 
the  midshipman^  dropped  themselves  down  on 
the  gun  deck^  and  drove  the  seamen  off  it  at 
the  point  of  their  steel.  This  done^  the  lieu- 
tenant ranged  them  in  a  line  along  the  waist, 
and  called  their  names  oyer,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  satisfying  himself  they  were  all 
there,  and  ascertaining  who  among  them  had 
uttered  the  remark  at  which  he  took  such  grave 
offence.  Some  answered  in  a  feigned  voice; 
others  in  their  real :  and  eleven  of  the  number 
had  passed  a  successful  ordeal ;  while  there  was 
an  air  of  self-satisfied  confidence  in  the  remain- 
ing four  that  courted  scrutiny.  The  twelfth 
sustained  the  close  examination  of  his  superior 
with  an  easier  deportment  than  the  majority  of 
his  predecessors ;  and,  though  subjected  a  trifle 
longer  to  it,  there  was  no  fluttered  hurry  in  his 
manner,  either  during  its  continuance,  or  when 
it  ceased.  Had  the  eyes  of  the  officer  been 
directed  elsewhere,  he  might  possibly  have  ob- 
served, that  his  inspection  of  this  individual 
excited  a  greater  degree  of  interest  than  had 
arisen  from  the  same  ceremony  with  any  of 
the  others.     But  he  never  took  them  off  the 
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man  till  the  latter  was  stepping  over  the  side 
to  get  into  the  boat^  and  all  anxiety  about  }pm 
had  subsided.     When  he  altered  his  positioD^ 
however,  the   fierce  glowing  of  his  eye  had 
yielded  to   a  lurking  smile,  that,  though  not 
distinctly    one  of  triumph  or  of  malice,  yet 
slightly  partook  of  both :  and  his  sharp  reitera- 
tion of  the  sailor's  name  made  everybody  start. 
At  first,  the  person  thus  addressed  deemed  it 
prudent  not  to  hear ;  but  the  second  smnmons 
was  of  a  nature  that  left  no  choice. 

The  subdued  '^  Sir  ?'^  of  the  man,  as  he  re- 
appeared on  deck,  was  so  entirely  at  variance 
with  the  hardy  impudence  of  the  jest,  that  the 
keenest  ear  might  have  failed  in  discovering 
affinity.  Nevertheless,  on  whatever  grounds  the 
accused  stood  convicted,  his  judge  proceeded 
to  sentence  an^  execution  with  a  rapidity  out- 
stripping the  baton  of  a  provost  marshal. 

Addressing  himself  to  the  culprit  in  the 
measured  style  his  excitement  had  caused  him 
to  abandon,  he  directed  his  attention  to  the 
fact,  that,  acting  according  to  discretion,  under 
authority  of  Captain  Sir  Henry  Flamm,  of 
H.  M.  S.  Imperieuse,  then  at  anchor  in  those 
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roads^  he  sentenced  him  to  the  unmediate  in- 
fliction of  three  dozen  lashes 

"  What  for,  sir,  please  y^  demanded  the  sea- 
man, when  this  point  was  arrived  at. 

'*  For  a  breach  of  the  — th  article  of  war'^ 
— ^replied  the  other,  repeating  its  enactment  at 
full  length.  "  Strip,  sir/^ — ^he  continued  sternly 
to  the  seaman. 

"No,  sir;  not  strip.  A  captain  may  flog 
me ;  but  no  lieutenant  shall ^' 

"  I  am  afraid  we  shall  find  it  requisite  to 
polish  you  off  with  an  extraordinary  dozen.^^ — 
gently  hinted  the  officer.  ^^  Quarter-master, 
rig  the  gratings :  call  up  all  out  of  the  boats 
but  the  bowmen,  to  witness  punishment.'^ 

The  order  to  rig  the  gratings  had  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  coxswain  of  the  second  boat, 
whose  embroidered  crown  and^nchor  on  the 
sleeve  of  his  jacket  were  badges  of  his  rank  as 
a  petty  officer  in  the  Royal  Navy.  He  touched 
his  hat — ^turned  up  his  slashed  cuffij  till  six  or 
seven  inches  of  his  brawny  wrists  were  bared 
— and,  depositing  one  of  the  after-hatchway 
gratings  on  the  deck  between  the  Jacob's  lad- 
der and  the  gangway  port,  commenced  securing 
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the  Other  in  an  ahnost  perpendicular  direction 
against  the  bulwarks.  The  work  was  half  com- 
pleted^ when  the  commander  of  the  Indiaman 
advanced  among  the  man-of-war's  men;  and^ 
tearing  down  the  gratings  from  their  fastenings^ 
he  pushed  the  quarter-master  aside^  and  laid  a 
heavy  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  officer  by 
whose  directions  he  was  acting. 

'*  Young  man/^ — ^he  said — '^  I  have  already 
put  up  with  more  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most 
men  in  one  day.  But  I  would  have  you  to 
know,  sir,  for  all  that — of  my  own  ship  I  am 
and  will  be  captain :  and  if  you  attempt  to  con- 
vert my  quarter-deck  into  an  arena  for  scenes 
that  would  disgrace  a  prize  ring,  let  the  conse- 
quences be  what  they  may,  I  kick  you  over 
that  gangway,  and  let  your  mother  and  your 
captain  know  the  reason  why.'^ 

'^My  mother,  sir,^^ — inflexibly  replied  the 
other — "  is  neither  here  nor  on  earth  to  listen 
to  you.  My  captain  is  at  present  asleep  on 
board  that  fHgate;  and,  when  he  wakes  up,* 
anything  you  may  have  to  say,  he  will  no  doubt 
have  much  plei^ure  in  hearing.  But  in  the 
meantime,  I  tell  you  candidly,  that  I  shall  flog 
this  man.^ 
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^^  Not  here/' 

"Here/' 

"  I  don't  think  it 


"^Board,  there !'' — shouted  the  lieutenant  in 
the  impatient  and  peculiar  scream^  forming  the 
only  variation  to  his  otherwise  habitual  drawl. 

"  Hilloa,  old  fellow  '/' — ^repUed  a  stout  officer 
of  about  five-and-thirty,  with  an  epaulette  on 
each  shoulder,  wedging  his  rotund  form  through 
the  open  sashes  of  the  stem  windows  in  the 
captain's  cabin.  ^^  Why,  you've  come  to  an 
anchor  !" — addled  the  speaker  in  surprise,  as  if 
ignorant  of  that  circumstance  before. 

"  Heave  on  the  starboard  spring  !" — con- 
tinued the  lieutenant. 

"On  deck,  there!" — said  the  stout  officer, 
turning  his  head  up. 

"Sir?" — was  the  reply  of  three  or  four  voices 
over  the  taffi-ail. 

"  Don't  you  hear  what  Mr.  Vere  tells  you  ?" 

"We're  heaving  in,  sir." — answered  some 
one  :  but  the  occupant  of  the  cabin  had  with- 
drawn his  head;  and  it  was  by  this  time  de- 
posited upon  a  matted  pillow. 

The  Imperieuse  had  anchored  with  springs 
upon  her  cable ;   and  she  was  now  hove  with 
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her  larboard  broadside  athwart  the  bows  of  the 
East  Indiaman.  Her  men  were  all  at  quarters 
— ^the  marines  were  under  arms — ^the  guns  run 
out ;  their  muzzles  depressed  to  the  water-line 
of  the  other  ship,  and  pointed  in  at  her  eyes 
with  such  unerring  concentration  of  aim,  that 
not  a  single  shot  would  have  been  thrown  away. 
The  lifting  of  a  finger  would  have  drawn  a 
raking  fire,  which  would  have  sunk  the  Com- 
pany's vessel  at  her  anchor  before  she  could 
have  answered  it  with  a  single  18  pounder. 
Backed  as  the  boat  was  by  her  ship,  any  fur- 
ther resistance  to  the  acts  of  the  oflBcer  would 
have  been  a  species  of  madness ;  and,  reUn- 
quishing  his  hold  of  the  heutenant's  shoulder, 
the  captain  retired  into  the  cuddy  to  hold  a 
council  of  war. 

^^Seaze  him  up  V^  and  the  limbs  of  the  of- 
fender were  secured  by  beckets  of  spun -yam 
to  the  perpendicular  grating  which  had  been 
replaced. 

The  officers  and  marines  formed  a  sort  of 

ring  to  keep  off  the  infuriated  seamen  of  the 

India  ship,  who  groaned  and  hissed  in  concert. 

A  dead  silence  was  observed  among  the  force 

fix>m  the  Imperieuse — ^heads  were  imcovered: 
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and  the  sentence  duly  executed  to  the  final  lash* 
The  sufferer  was  then  cut  down.  A  woollen 
shirt — the  sleeves  brought  forward  and  tied 
round  his  neck — ^was  loosely  flung  over  his  back 
to  preserve  it  from  the  sun :  and  in  a  fainting 
state  he  was  assisted  down  the  side ;  a  fearful 
warning  to  his  shipmates^  on  whose  minds  a 
lesson  had  been  graven  deeper  than  the  furrows 
of  the  cat.  There  was  no  tinge  of  vindictive 
cruelty  about  the  lieutenant  as  he  resumed  his 
station  in  the  stem-sheets  of  the  cutter :  there 
had  been  none  throughout.  His  display  of 
power  had  been  severe ; — more, — terrible.  Its 
legality  as  regarded  the  Indiaman  was  totally 
without  precedent,  and  accountable  for  else- 
where; but  it  was  undeniably  well  calculated 
to  strike  effect — and  first  impressions  go  a  long 
way. 

Both  boats  shoved  off,  and  the  second  cutter 
was  cleared  of  her  crew,  as  weU  as  of  her  cap- 
tives, and  suffered  to  ride  astern.  But  the  boat 
containing  the  lieutenant,  after  discharging  her 
cargo  alongside  the  frigate,  returned  to  the  In- 
diaman for  a  midshipman  named  Q'Gara. 

"  What  do  you  want  with  him  V^ — ^said  the 
skipper,  shortly — "  he's  an  officer.*' 
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«  Captain  Flamm^^ 

^^ Curse  Captain  Flainm*' — angrily  interrupt- 
ed the  worthy  commander  of  the  Indiaman. 
'^If  you  and  he  don't  swing  for  piracy'^ 

'^This  is  child's  play'' — ^replied  the  other^ 
with  a  derisive  twitch  of  his  lip.  ^^  I  was  first 
a  boy^  and  then  a  girl^  and  now  it  seems  I'm  a 
pirate.  To  come  to  the  point — do  you  refuse 
his  going  ?" 

'^Do  I  refuse  his  going ! !  Young  man,  I  see, 
and  as  a  grey-headed  seaman  weep  to  see  it, 
that  the  navy  has  yet  to  learn,  it  is  sent  forth 
upan  the  seas  to  be  a  protection  to  commerce, 
and  not  a  thorn  in  its  side«  Do  I  refuse  !  Does 
a  man  refuse  to  die,  when  his  soul  is  riven  from 
his  body  ?  For  myself,  I  neither  care  nor  fear. 
But  for  the  loss  of  life  or  limb  to  my  men 
I  owa  the  responsibility  of  one  intrusted  with 

their  keeping :  and  under  those  guns ^" — 

he  paused.  ^^  You  may  take  him,  sir,  or  you 
may  leave  him,  or  any  other  of  my  officers 
you  choose.  Though,  were  that  frigate,  sir," — 
he  added  presently — ^^^imder  other  colours,  she 
should  never  have  done  what  I  have  let  her,  as 
an  English  cruiser,  do." 
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The  veteran  turned  aside  to  conceal  his  emo- 
tions ;  for  he  was  much  more  affected  by  his 
own  oratory  than  the  lieutenant — ^who  simply 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  repeated  his  sum- 
mons for  the  midshipman.  A  youth  near^ 
whose  chief  growth  appeared  to  have  been  out 
of  the  straight  line,  replied  in  person :  his  evi- 
dent readiness  to  leave  the  ship  implying,  that 
he  was  not  so  comfortable  on  board  her  as  he 
might  have  been.  Of  all  pride  of  appearance 
he  seemed  utterly  devoid.  His  hair,  which  was 
naturally  of  a  rich  brown,  was  matted  and  un- 
combed ;  and  of  various  lengths,  as  if  portions 
of  it  had  been  cut  away  by  a  knife.  His  face 
was  discoloured  by  dirt  and  bruises,  over  which 
rolled  big  drops  of  perspiration  from  a  brow 
that  lowered  darkly  with  a  set  expression,  the 
offspring  of  constant  moodiness,  and  assorted 
with  the  suffused  heaviness  of  his  eyes.  The 
collar  of  his  shirt  was  sprinkled  with  blood, 
that  descended  in  a  streak  from  a  gash  in  his 
nether  lip,  which  was  black  and  swollen  from 
a  recent  blow.  His  silk  neck-handkerchief  was 
doing  duty  as  a  sling  for  his  left  hand;  his  torn 
and  unconfined  linen  displayed  a  chest  with 
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bones  protruding  in  its  centre  like  a  pigeon^s ; 
while  his  length  of  arm  was  greatly  dispropor- 
tioned^  and  his  fingers  bore  a  close  analogy  to 
the  limbs  of  a  spider.  He  had  on  shoes,  but 
no  stockings ;  a  broad  brimmed  straw  hat,  fidl 
of  holes ;  and  his  uniform  jacket  bore  marks 
of  everything  but  brushing. 

^'He^s  hit  upon  a  bright  one^^ — said  the 
boatswain  :  but  the  word  was  again  given  to 
shove  off.  As  the  cutter  headed  the  Indiaman, 
the  retreat  was  beaten  on  board  the  cruiser. 
The  marines  filed  off":  the  guns  were  run  in 
and  secured ;  and  the  spring  veered  out :  when 
the  Imperieuse  swung  with  her  stem  towards 
the  boat,  and,  just  as  those  in  the  latter  caught 
sight  of  her  foreshortened  hull,  the  ensign 
drooped  from  the  peak  till  its  standing  part  was 
about  midway  between  the  taffrail  and  gaff-end. 

The  midshipman  belonging  to  the  frigate 
shook  his  head.  The  men,  as  they  drew  on 
the  quarter  of  their  ship,  passed  down  some 
remark  among  themselves  in  a  whisper,  and 
looked  over  each  others'  shoulders  at  the  young 
stranger.  The  lieutenant  cast  a  careless  glance 
up  at  the  symbol  of  death — ^pointed  at  it  with 
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his  finger;  and  addressing  the  boy  gave  utter*. 

ance^  without  further  preface^  to  the  words — 

"  There^s  your  brother  gone,'^ 

"  Gone — where  ?^   muttered  the  youth.  ' 
"To  Kingdom  comeP — ^replied  the  other:  and 

it  was  a  strange  sights  to  note  the  difference 

betwixt  his  calm  and  stony  look^  and  the  sullen 

youngster's  furtive  scowl. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  Indiaman  had  sailed  ^^out  of  time/^  as 
it  is  called^  in  consequence  of  circumstances 
Iiaving  little  relation  to  the  train  of  events 
through  which  we  propose  to  conduct  the  read- 
er :  and  a  few  lines  will  suffice  to  explain  how 
the  youth  came  to  he  on  hoards  and  why  he 
was  taken  away. 

The  family  of  the  CPGaras  was  a  very  an- 
cient one  in  Ireland ;  if  the  frequent  mention 
made  of  them  in  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings 
and  the  Giants^  who  figured  during  remote 
ages  in  that  favored  land^  is  to  be. taken  as 
proof  of  their  antiquity.  To  descend^  however, 
from  times  past  to  times  present,  the  head  of 
the  house,  ^the  period  to  which  this  narrative 
refers,  was  a  half-pay  lieutenant-colonel  of  dra- 
goons, inheriting  a  certain  quantity  of  land, 
which  would  have  been  more  valuable  than  it 
was,  but  for  the  proportion  of  mortgage  fast 
eating  into  its  core.     The  pride  of  the  present 
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possessor  of  the  estate  had  not  fallen  with  the 
gradual  decline  of  fortune  attendant  on  the 
femily  for  a  century  or  more  ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, had  continued  rising  like  a  Phoenix  out 
of  the  ashes  of  its  parent  ruin.  It  formed  the 
main  spring  of  every  action  of  his  life  :•  but 
unhappily,  it  partook  not  of  that  nature  which 
*^  saves  men  from  falling,  and  women  too  :^^ — 
it  was  of  a  kind  rather  tending  to  accelerate  the 
pace  down  hiU.  The  hospitality  at  the  castle 
was  truly  Irish  and  unbounded :  its  scale  in- 
creasing each  day  as  the  funds  requisite  for  its 
support  diminished.  And  in  truth  it  might  be 
said,  that  the  gleams  of  the  setting  sun  rivalled 
the  glory  of  its  meridian  splendour. 

Such  was  the  father  of  the  youth  who  has 
been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  reader  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  His  mother  was  the 
only  sister  of  an  English  merchant,  who  had 
been  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes,  and  by 
his  integrity  and  sterhng  talent ^isen  to  the 
high  station  he  occupied  in  the  commercial 
world,  as  head  partner  in  the  Firm  of  Freeman, 
Lawes,  and  Co.  The  O'Garas  had  three  chil- 
dren:— the  eldest,  a  ^^  broth  of  a  boy,^'  who 
would  sit  roaring  on  the  floor  for  hours  to  ex- 
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ercise  his  lungs ;  the  second^  a  "jewel  of  a 
girV^  who  would  stand  pouting  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  to  show  her  lovely  mouth ;  and 
the  thirds  a  marked  and  woful  contrast  to  the 
other  two,  a  sickly  unhappy  child,  who  used  to 
mope  about  on  one  leg  in  a  comer  by  himself: 
why,  nobody  could  divine ;  for  none  about  him 
were  sufficiently  acute  to  read  the  deformity 
that  was  written  in  his  face,  or  trace  its  stamp 
in  the  incipient  distortion  of  his  weakly  frame. 

The  nurse  said  it  was  temper :  the  mother 
thought  it  habit:  and  the  father,  want  of  spirit; 
in  which  opinion  he  was  confirmed  by  the  ob- 
servation, that  whenever  he  addressed  the  child 
in  the  sharp  ^^  Sirrah  ?^  which  he  never  applied 
to  anybody  else,  he  invariably  crept  out  of 
sight. 

, "  That  boy's  my  plague  '* — the  colonel  bit- 
terly exclaimed  one  day,  speaking  of  him  to 
his  wife*  ^'I  should  not  care,  if  he  were  sharp 
at  Ins  book ;  but  he's  half  an  idiot  over  that/' 

"  Come  here,  you !" — he  called  to  the  child, 
who  was  grubbing  in  the  earth  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  open  window  of  the  room  in 
which  they  were.  ^*Do  you  hear,  «tr?" — he 
added  loudly  and  angrily  as  his  son  looked  up, 

VOL.  I.  c 
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but^  more  like  the  cat  which  walks  away^  than 
the  dog  which  comes  when  he  is  called^  showed 
no  inclination  to  approach. 

^^  m  make  you  mind  me^  if  I  can  make  you 
do  nothing  else'^ — continued  Colonel  O^Gara; 
and,  bursting  from  the  detaining  hand  of  his 
wife,  he  took  down  a  hunting  whip  and  vented 
his  anger  in  a  blow. 

'^  Do  it  again  '^ — said  the  boy  doggedly,  still 
without  rising  at  this  appeal  to  his  feelings,  or 
wincing  under  it ;  while  his  eyes,  though  flash- 
ing with  its  fire,  were  tearless  as  a  flint. 

If,  for  the  first  blow  that  had  been  given, 
anything  could  be  urged  in  extenuation,  the 
speech  which  followed  it,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  delivered,  certainly  justified  a  se- 
cond :  only  parents  would  do  well  to  reflect  on 
the  temperament  of  a  child  before  they  strike 
it.  The  mother  interposed  herself  between  the 
uplifted  arm  and  the  offending  son;  exerting 
all  her  influence  to  arrest  the  hand  of  her 
husband,  and  soothe  his  irritated  feelings ;  for 
which,  from  the  cloud  of  pecimiary  difficulty 
thickening  fast  around  him,  something  might 
be  said.  The  whip  was  flung  away ;  and  the 
tone  of  the  soldier  that  evening,  when  he  spoke 
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to  his  child  agaui^  was  kinder  than  it  ever  had 
been ;  and  the  child  did  not  slink  away  from 
his  father  in  fear^  as  he  had  done  before^  but 
he  passed  by  him  in  sullen  hardness. 

The  cause  soon  faded  from  the  recollection 
of  the  parent^  though  its  effects  were  ever  be- 
fore his  sight  in  the  misanthropic  peculiarities 
of  his  child.    The  latter  had  attained  the  age 
of  thirteen^  and  as  far  as  his  education  was 
concerned^  he  was  not  more  backward^  to  do 
him  justice,  than  a  child  of  three.    Except  for 
his  unconquerable  aversion  to  a  book,  his  des* 
tiny  would  have  pointed  to  college  and  a  priest- 
hood.   But  that  was  out  of  the  question,  quite. 
From  school  he  ran  away,  and  another  party 
with  whom  he  had  been  placed  returned  him 
on  his  father's  hands  in  less  than  a  month,  de- 
clining to  undertake  the  double  responsibility 
of  his  health  and  temper.     His  elder  brother 
had  gone  to  join  the  colonel's  old  regiment,  in 
which  he  had  obtained  a  commission — ^his  sis- 
ter to  be  ^^  finished '^  at  a  London  school — ^his 
mother  was  away ;  and  he  was  left  to  himself 
and  the  companionship  of  such  of  his  father's 
servants  as  he  might  select  for  his  associates. 
This  went  on  for  some  time,  and  the  colonel 
c2 
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was  as  far  oflFfrom  finding  out  what  to  do  with 
hun  as  ever,  till  one  evening  a  bright  thought 
struck  him  as  he  was  dipping  into  a  third  bot- 
tle of  claret.  Some  generations  antecedent  to 
the  time  of  Noah  the  O'Gara  family  boasted 
of  an  admiral,  reported  to  have  gained  much 
celebrity  at  sea,  though  distinguished  by  no- 
thing but  stupidity  ashore.  There  had  never 
been  one  since ;  but  that  was  no  reason  why 
there  should  not  be  one  again.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  boy  was  not  strong,  but  a  sea  Ufe 
would  doubtless  give  him  what  nature  had  de- 
nied. The  navy  was  a  ready  refuge  for  the 
destitute  ;  and  there,  to  swell  the^list  of  king^s 
hard  bargains  or  of  conquerors,  it  was  decided 
he  should  enter. 

This  project,  like  many  of  its  predecessors, 
might  very  possibly  have  been  slept  oflF  with 
the  wine  which  gave  it  birth :  but  the  brain  of 
its  originator  was  so  full  of  it  that  his  eyes 
were  never  closed  all  night.  The  vehemence, 
however,  with  which  the  Irishman  commenced 
affairs  generally  exhausted  itself  before  their 
completion:  and  his  energy  in  this  instance 
was  only  to  prove  an  exception  to  the  rule  in 
a  comparative  degree  of  longevity.    With  an 
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hereditary  disinclination,  not  so  much  to  trou* 
ble  as  to  bigness — ^iniinitelj  readier  to  intrust 
the  management  of  his  own  concerns^  and  of 
those  belonging  to  him,  to  the  hands  of  any- 
body but  himself,  he  consigned  the  future  navi- 
gator to  the  care  of  his  maternal  uncle  in  Lon- 
don; accompanied  by  but  vague  instructions 
as  to  what  was  to  be  done  with  him,  but  a  carte 
blanche,  however,  for  the  money  it  might  cost. 

The  countenance  of  the  old  merchant,  when, 
late  one  dreary  wet  October  afternoon,  under 
guidance  of  a  gentleman  who  had  taken  charge 
of  him,  his  nephew  arrived  at  the  counting- 
house  in  Broad  Street,  would  have  afforded  a 
fine  study  for  the  caricaturist.  He  puckered 
up  his  face  into  a  variety  of  wrinkles,  every 
one  expressive  of  a  separate  meaning,  and 
seemed  more  overwhelmed  by  the  difficulties  of 
the  task  assigned  him,  than  he  had  ever  felt 
under  the  most  trying  crisis,  by  the  chief  re- 
sponsibility of  one  of  the  largest  concerns  in 
Europe. 

*^  My  good  bdy^* — he  exclaimed — ^^why — 
why — ^why — what^s  this  youVe  been  doing  ? — 
wh- where  is  your  father?  What  can  he  be 
thinking   about!     Vm  not  the  proper  person 
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to  apply  to — Pve  no  interest — donH  know 
the  captain  of  a  single  king's  ship  in  com- 
mission— not  on  bowing  terms  with  the  ad- 
miralty tom-cat.  Fordyce  !*' — calling  to  a 
derk  in  the  outer  office — ^^  I  can't  attend  to  it 
all  now,  though" — ^he  added.  '^See  about  it 
afterwards — ^very  glad  to  see  you,  however" — 
patting  the  boy  kindly  on  his  head — ^^  only  I 
wish  your  mother  or  some  one  had  written  word 
you  were  coming.  I  might  have  been  away, 
or  a  hundred  things.  Sit  still/' — added  the 
man  of  business,  sending  out  for  some  buns  to 
keep  the  youngster  quiet  till  he  could  take  him 
home  with  him  to  dinner. 

Well  knowing  of  old  how  great  an  exertion 
it  was  for  his  brother-in-law  to  set  down  his 
wishes  on  paper,  and  the  time  he  required  to 
do  it  in,  Freeman  wrote  to  his  sister,  requesting 
an  explanation  in  regard  to  their  views,  a  little 
more  lucid  and  defined  than  the  one  with  which 
he  had  as  yet  been  favored,  TTie  drift  of  the 
reply  he  extracted  from  three  sides  of  blotted 
writing,  crossed  and  recrossed,  was,  that  he 
being  on  the  spot  must  be  the  best  judge,  and 
they  would  rely  for  everything  with  perfect 
confidence  on  him :  it  being  quite  out  of  the 
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question  that  the  colonel  could  come  over  to 
arrange  matters^  as  he  was  engaged  in  getting 
up  a  steeple  chase  before  the  weather  broke ; 
while  his  wife  was  occupied  with  her  daughter 
Ellen,  (just  returned^)  preparatory  to  her  en- 
suing winter  debut  at  the  castle — ^not  her  fa- 
thor's,  but  the  lord  lieutenant's.  Fairlj  saddled 
with  the  boy,  and  surmising  that,  so  long  as  he 
went  afloat  out  of  the  way,  it  mattered  little 
how,  his  uncle  wisely  entered  him  on  board  the 
next  chartered  ship  upon  the  list  for  sailing ; 
preferring  a  service,  where  he  could  hereafter 
push  him  forward,  to  one  which  afforded  no 
substantial  prospects  of  advantage. 

A  sea  school  is  at  best  a  Spartan  one,  and 
about  j:he  worst  that  could  have  been  selected 
for  a  boy  in  whom  physical  disease  was  added 
to  an  unhealthy  state  of  mind.  In  comparison 
with  the  life  he  led,  the  existence  of  the  most 
wretched  dog  was  happiness  itself;  and  he 
hailed  his  summons  on  board  the  Impmeuse 
frigate,  as  a  galley  slave  would  hail  even  a 
temporary  emancipation  from  the  oar. 

When  the  lieutenant  a  second  time  returned 
along^e  the  king's  ship,  several  of&cers  in 
the  undress  of  British  heavy  cavalry  were  con- 
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gregated  aft  round  a  gentleman  in  plain  clothes^ 
who  left  them  as  the  party  from  the  Indiaman 
stepped  on  deck,  and  drew  the  principal  in 
rank  aside. 

^^Too  late,  it  seems/^ — ^remarked  the  latter. 

The  surgeon  of  the  ship,  to  whom  this  was 
addressed,  shook  his  head,  glanced  at  the  mid- 
shipman from  the  Indiaman,  and  said  in  an 
undertone,  "Is  that  him?  Why,  he^s  silly, 
isnH  he  V^ 

"  Solomon  was  a  fool  to  him,  by  his  looks.^^ 
— ^replied  the  other.     "  Flamm  awake  V^ 

'^  When  I  reported  the  death  to  him  he  was. 
But  what  are  we  to  do  with  this  poor  boy, 
now?^' 

"What  you  like.  He's  all  your  own.'J — said 
the  lieutenant,  turning  on  his  heel  to  go  below. 

"  Young-un  " — said  the  medical  officer  with 
an  uneasy  shrug,  as  if  nerving  himself  to  the 
performance  of  a  painful  task — "come  down 
with  me.  I  have  something  to  tell  you  in  my 
cabin.  I  wish  it  were  of  a  different  nature, 
God  knows*' 

"  God  doesn't  care." — ^interrupted  the  young 
O'Gara,  following  his  conductor  down  the  lad* 
der. 
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The  surgeon  turned  and  stared — appeared 
puzzled — and  led  the  way  in  silence  to  his 
cabin^  the  door  of  which  he  closed^  and  mo- 
tioned his  companion  to  sit  down  upon  a  trunk. 

^^  My  boy  ^^ — said  the  doctor  with  a  faltering 
voice — "none  of  us  may  expect  to  pass  through 
life  without  the  loss  of  some  one  whom  we 
love — ^young  or  old:  and  the  earlier  affliction 


The  speaker  paused.  He  could  not  say  the 
"better  ;^^  for,  to  use  a  homely  phrase  that  must 
serve  for  want  of  a  refined  one,  none  know 
where  the  shoe  pinches  but  the  wearer. 

"  Sooner  or  later  you  must  know  it — ^it  would 
be  cruel  to  conceal  it.  You  recollect  your  bro- 
ther^'— hurriedly  resumed  the  surgeon,  ap- 
proaching the  subject  by  degrees — *'  You  recol- 
lect your  brother  ^^-s — 

"  He  was  eldest.'^ — said  the  boy,  rather  as  if 
some  difference  of  treatment  had  impressed  that 
fact  upon  his  memory. 

"  He^U  stand  in  your  way  no  longer.'' — ^re- 
plied the  surgeon  with  a  quickness  sufficiently 
significant  of  his  disapprobation  of  the  animus 
which  prompted  the  rejoinder.  "No  thanks 
to  me,  however,  for  I  did  my  best  to  save  him : 
c  5 
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and  his  last  wish^  poor  feUow !  was  to  see  some 
one  belonging  to  him  before  he  died/' 

As  the  doctor  concluded^  he  eyed  the  boy 
before  him  narrowly^  and  somewhat  sternly^  to 
discover  what  effect  the  announcement  just 
delivered  would  produce.  But  his  gaze  was 
met  with  a  stolid  and  unmoistened  eye ;  and 
the  only  movement  the  youthful  stoic  was  be- 
trayed into  was,  wetting  the  end  of  his  fore- 
finger in  his  mouth,  and  describing  two  parallel 
lines  ilpon  the  top  of  the  leather  trunk  on  which 
he  sat. 

'^  Is  this  hardness  of  head  or  of  heart,  or  ob- 
tusity  of  both  ?*' — thought  the  man  of  science  ; 
who,  in  all  his  experience,  had  never  witnessed 
anything  to  equal  this  before,  ^^Boy^' — ^he 
exclaimed  aloud,  after  a  lapse  of  some  minutes 
— "  what  is  it  that  they've  done  with  you  on 
board  your  ship  ?'' 

^^Beat  meP — ^waa  the  simple  answer;  imd 
the  mystery  was  in  a  measure  solved. 

Although  it  would  appear  that  little  benefit 
had  accrued  from  the  strong  measures  to  which 
recourse  had  evidently  been  had ;  this  was  a 
case,  if  admitting  of  any  remedy  at  all,  ad- 
mitting of  only  an  extremely  powerful  one. 
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Addressing  himself  to  the  midshipman  with  a 
softened  kindness^  calculated  to  inspire  the 
breast  of  an  untamed  savage  with  confidence, 
the  surgeon  led  him  gently  out ;  and  producing 
a  key^  unlocked  the  door  of  an  adjoining  cabin. 
Its  fittings  and  furniture  denoted  the  tastes  and 
profession  of  its  owner  as  plainly  as  if  both 
had  been  written  over  the  entrance.  Its  sides 
were  adorned  with  upright  glass  cases^  origin- 
ally intended  for  books^  but  now  devoted  to 
the  reception  of  hunting  and  racing  saddlery*— 
mouthing  and  military  bitts.  A  cavalry  sabre 
was  surmounted  by  a  pair  of  holster  pistols ; 
above  which  in  turn  was  suspended  a  brazen 
helmet,  overshadowed  by  its  horse-hair  plume. 
GLazed  and  coloured  plates  of  *'  Officers  of  Ihe 
-— th  Dragoon  Guards^^;  of  "Winners  of  the 
Derby^' ;  ^^  Chances  of  the  Steeple  Chase" ; 
Billiard  Players^  and  Gambling  Rooms,  orna- 
mented the  panels  in  frames  of  oak  and  maple: 
while  an  open  desk  revealed  a  pair  of  spurs ;  a 
letter,  with  a  lock  of  hair ;  and  a  sheet  of  paper, 
scrawled  over,  and  bearing  the  trembling  sig- 
nature of  "  W.  G'Gara." 

A  cot  was  hung  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
cabin,  although  it  was  yet  far  from  evening; 
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and  the  curtains  were  drawn  closely  rounds  as 
if  to  shield  the  sleeper  from  musquitoes.  The 
doctor  undrew  them,  and  a  human  form,  covered 
from  head  to  foot  with  a  linen  sheet,  disclosed 
itself  to  the  beholder.  The  surgeon's  hand  was 
already  grasping  the  margin  of  the  sheet — a 
comer  of  it  was  lifted.  The  midshipman  gasped 
with  suffocation,  and  looked  wildly  at  his  com- 
panion. But  he  read  in  his  eye  that  he  might 
trust  him ;  and  as  the  face  of  his  brother  was 
uncovered,  he  laid  his  head  side  by  side  with 
the  clay-cold  features  set  in  death;  and  the 
gush  of  tears  that  followed  was  like  the  out- 
burst of  a  mountain  bourne. 

The  surgeon  left  him  to  the  indulgence  of 
his  grief:  and  when  the  midshipman  awoke 
from  the  deep  sleep  into  which  he  fell  for  a 
watch  or  more,  all  was  dark ;  and  the  vessel 
rolled  heavily,  as  if  before  the  wind :  while  the 
shrill  voice  of  the  lieutenant  mingled  harshly, 
like  an  Indian's  whoop,  with  the  beating  of  the 
waves  against  her  sides.  O'Gara  started  to 
his  feet,  listened  a  moment  to  the  orders,  and 
rushed  on  deck.    The  frigate  was  at  sea. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  dim  rays  from  the  sentry's  luitem  en- 
abled CKGara  to  thread  his  way  along  the  laby- 
rinths of  a  strange  ship^  the  screens  and  bulk- 
heads of  which  were  diflFerently  distributed  to 
those  in  the  steerage  of  the  Indiaman ;  and^ 
his  foot  once  upon  the  hatchway  ladder^  he 
dispensed  with  further  aid,  well  aware  that  the 
eye  by  degrees  becomes  accustomed  to  dark- 
ness which  at  first  it  fails  to  penetrate. 

But  the  darkness  of  this  nigh^  was  of  a 
nature  he  had  never  yet  experienced.  He 
paused  midway  upon  the  ladder  for  perhaps  a 
couple  of  minutes^  and  then  looked  out  for  the 
white  lower-masts  of  the  frigate  :  but  the  time 
elapsed  had  dispelled  none  of  the  shades  in 
which  they  were  enveloped.  He  passed  his 
hand  backwards  and  forwards  across  his  eyes, 
but  literally  could  not  see  it ;  and,  after  again 
waiting  a  longer  interval  with  as  little  success, 
he   resolutely   ascended  to   the   deck,   where. 
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however^  the  keenest  vision  availed  as  little  as 
the  sightless  orbs  of  a  blind  man:  and  deterred 
from  moving  farther  O'Gara  came  to  an  an- 
chor, half  doubtful  whether  the  cause  was  to 
be  found  ia  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding him,  or  to  be  looked  for  in  himself. 
But  the  harsh  tones  of  the  lieutenant,  calling 
for  fighting  lanterns  and  a  blue-light,  and  hail- 
ing the  forecastle  to  know  if  any  one  could  see 
on  which  tack  the  jib  took,  indicated  that 
others  besides  our  midshipman  were  benighted 
and  at  fault. 

"Can  anybody  see  any  thing  P*^— -screamed 
the  lieutenant  with  impatient  quickness;  and 
the  voice  was  so  close  at  (yGara's  elbow,  that 
he  gave  an,  involuntary  start. 

^^  No,  sir.^' — ^was  the  answer  that  resounded 
from  every  part  of  the  ship. 

"Does  anybody  know  whether  they  stand 
with  their  heads  forward  or  aft  ?'' — ^he  shouted ; 
and  a  faint  ebullition  of  merriment  accompa- 
nied the  "  No,  sir.^'  which  again  responded  to 
the  question. 

*'  It's  no  laughing  matter/' — ^remarked  the 
lieutenant  quietly ;  his  usual  conversational 
drawl  a  trifle  quickened,  perhaps. 
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^^No  more  it  is/^-^— rejoined  some  one  ap^ 
pareutly  near  him.  '^Hl  flog  any  man  who 
laughs  V^ — added  the  speaker  louder ;  though 
the  good-humoured  apathy  with  which  he  de- 
livered the  threat  was  almost  calculated  to  raise 
a  doubt  whether  he  mtended  it  in  earnest* 

The  announcement^  however,  was  as  effectual 
an  extinguisher  of  all  approach  to  mirth  as 
could  have  been  devised ;  and  the  silence  that 
immediately  ensued  on  board  the  Imperieuse 
was  unbroken  as  it  had  been  immediately  pre- 
vious to  the  orders  and  inquiries  emanating 
from  the  lieutenant.    By  this  time  a  gunner's 
mate^  laden  with  the  fighting  lanterns  and  the 
blue-light  from  below,  appeared  on  deck ;  and 
the  glare  of  the  wax-lights,  coming  thus  im- 
mediately upon  the  gloom,  was  so  powerful 
and  dazzling  as  to  be  quite  unbearable ;  while 
the  men  at  the  wheel,  though  better  prepared 
for  the  transition  by  their  station  near  the  bin- 
nacles, instinctively  let  go  the  spokes  to  shade 
their  eyes  from  the  reflection  thrown  back  from 
the  after  surface  of  the  frigate's  mainsail.    The 
blue-light  was  next  fired,  and  the  bastions  of 
the  fort  stood  out  in  bold  relief  against  the 
gloomy  curtain  which  canopied  the  land  be- 
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hind.  The  sea  was  converted  to  the  extreme 
verge  of  the  horizon  into  one  vast  lake  of  li- 
'  quid  phosphorus ;  while  between  them  and  the 
volumes  of  rolling  flame  which  broke  with  a 
measured  and  hollow  cadence  on  a  burning 
strand^  loomed  the  black  hull  of  a  large  ship 
labouring  under  reduced  canvass  in  a  long  and 
heavy  swell,  over  which  a  faint  uncertain  breeze 
had  barely  power  to  impel  her. 

The  scene  resembled  the  efiect  of  magic — 
the  produce  of  power  not  of  this  world  but  of 
another,  and  was  altogether  one  which  few  but 
those  who  "go  down  unto  the  sea  in  ships'* 
are  ever  afforded  the  opportunity  of  witnessing: 
none — even  those  to  whose  understanding  gran- 
deur of  this  kind  conveyed  but  little,  and  who 
were  too  long  habituated  to  such  scenes  for  the 
charm  of  novelty  to  have  any  application  in 
their  case — ^remained  totally  insensible,  and  the 
listless  seaman  raised  his  head  to  look  around 
him ;  when,  as  if  incensed  at  the  forestalment 
of  a  competitor  in  the  work  of  turning  dark- 
ness into  light,  a  vivid  chain  of  fire  cleft  the 
etherial  vault,  and  shot  downwards  from  its 
centre  ahead  of  the  Imperieuse  like  a  phial  of 
wrath  poured  forth  upon  her  from  above.     In 
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comparison  with  its  terrific  blaze^  and  the 
crashing  peal  of  thunder  attendant  on  its  com- 
ing, the  united  artillery  of  the  earth  would 
have  sunk  into  insignificence.  The  bold  crew 
of  the  frigate  cowered  at  their  stations  in  fear 
and  trembling.  The  fool,  who  said  in  his  heart 
there  was  no  God — ^he  who  had  forgotten,  and 
he  who  remembered  his  Creator,  alike  recog- 
nised the  voice  of  Eternal  Majesty  and  bent 
before  it.     But 

"  Heaven's  flashes 
Spare  or  smite  rarely.    Man's  make  millions  ashes." 

It  passed  away,  and  left  the  field  open  for 
awhile  to  the  pretensions  of  any  rival  who 
might  enter.  The  walls  of  the  fort  were  fading 
into  gloom  under  the  feeble  glimmer  of  the 
expiring  blue-Ught — the  horizon  was  merged 
again  in  darkness,  and  the  lines  of  the  large 
ship  were  vanished  into  air;  while  all  that 
could  be  seen  of  the  Imperieuse  presented  a 
most  »triking  spectacle.  The  loftier  portion  of 
her  masts  and  rigging  were  concealed  from 
view  like  a  mountain-top  that  rears  its  head 
among  the  clouds:  but  her  deck  was  dimly 
illuminated; — her  wheel  deserted — her  men 
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huddled  in  awe-struck  groups;  and  a  collection 
of  military  officers  abaft  were  herding  together 
like  cattle  before  a  storm.  But  there  were  two 
on  board  that  cruiser  from  whose  outward  ap- 
pearance^  whatever  might  be  passing  in  their 
minds^  nothing  could  be  drawn  to  indicate 
their  being  at  all  infected  with  sensations^  fix>m 
which  others  whose  reputation  for  courage  the 
breath  of  slander  could  not  taint  were  by  no 
means  free :  and  the  gleams  that  streamed  from 
the  lanterns  on  the  pallid  features  of  the  lieu- 
tenant, and  the  mishapen  form  of  Erin's  stunted 
child,  displayed  an  utter  indiflFerence,  arguing 
strongly  in  point  of  character,  whether  it  were 
assumed  or  real. 

One  was  standing  on  a  carronade  leaning 
back  against  the  nettings — ^his  countenance  as 
set,  and  his  eyes  as  unsubdued,  as  when  he 
asserted  his  supremacy  on  board  the  Indiaman. 
The  other,  between  the  fore-braces  which  led 
aft  from  the  bitts  at  the  foot  of  the  mainmast 
and  were  belayed  round  normans  inserted  in 
the  capstem,  was  taking  a  survey  at  once  criti- 
cal and  collected  of  everything  on  deck  and 
aloft. 

"Who's  that?" — said  the  lieutenant. 
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^Who  is  it?  don^t  you  hear  Mr.  Vcre — 
who  is  it  V^ — ^repeated  an  of&cer  close  by,  who 
was  holding  on  by  a  main-topsail  brace-cleat 
with  one  arm,  while  the  other  encircled  his 
head. 

^An  CyCrara" — growled  the  youngster,  as 
proudly  as  if  his  own  father  had  been  Jupiter's 
pet  child. 

*^  Annie — who  ^^ — ^said  the  officer,  in  whom 
might  have  been  recognised  the  sleepy  occu- 
pant of  the  frigate's  cabin,  and  the  benign  en- 
fcNTcer  of  the  lieutenant's  doctrine  in  regard  to 
joking  upon  serious  subjects. 

'^  O'Gara — CGara." — ^replied  his  neighbour 
on  the  carronade. 

^^Not  the  comet?" 

*^  His  brother." — was  the  laconic  answer. 

"  When  did  he  come  here  ?" 

'•When  you  were  asleep." — continued  the 
lieutenant ;  but  there  was  little  in  his  answer 
to  guide  the  captain,  for  the  latter  was  so  often 
in  that  state^  it  was  much  easier  for  him  to 
remember  when  he  was  awake ;  as  that  rarely 
occurred  above  twice  in  the  four-and-twenty 
hours,  and  then  only  for  a  limited  period. 

<f  We   shall  never  do  it." — continued  the 
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commander  of  the  frigate^  rousing  himself — 
"There's  no  wind/' 

"Plenty  coming.'* — answered  his  first  lieu- 
tenant and  companion^  turning  a  little  round 
and  pointing  with  his  speaking  trumpet,  as  if 
to  indicate  the  quarter  from  whence  the  ex- 
pected superfluity  would  arise. 

Up  to  this  period  the  air  had  been  dry  and 
oppressively  close ;  unmoistened  by  a  particle 
of  dew,  and  uncooled  by  a  single  shower. 
Now,  however,  a  slight  sprinkle  of  rain  became 
perceptible,  and  the  frigate's  gasping  crew  ra- 
ther hailed  it  as  a  benefit  for  which  they  were 
indebted  to  the  thunder,  than  looked  upon  it 
in  its  true  light  of  an  unfailing  harbinger  of  ap- 
proaching storm.  It  descended  slanting,  thin, 
and  fast,  totally  different  to  the  big  heavy  thun- 
der drop  that  falls  charged  with  warmth  &om 
its  parent' cloud.  Though  there  existed  appa- 
rently no  wind,  and  the  Imperieuse  had  alto- 
gether ceased  answering  to  her  helm,  its  force 
and  quantity  were  on  the  scale  of  increase; 
while  its  obliquity  augmented  till  the  rain 
drifted  in  almost  horizontal  lines,  as  if  (which 
really  was  the  case)  the  moving  power  which 
propelled  it  so  keenly  were  concealed  behind. 
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"  It  is  coming/' — ^said  the  captain^  speaking 
of  the  wet,  as  he  buttoned  up  his  coat,  and 
sent  down  for  his  weather-hat  and  cloak. 

"  Let  it.^' — answered  the  lieutenant,  alluding 
to  the  wind,  and  peering  for  a  moment  with  a 
seaman's  glance  into  the  chaotic  gloom.  His 
eye  travelled  rapidly  aloft — ^his  thin  lips  parted 
— ^the  speaking  trumpet  was  applied,  and  the 
brief  order  issued,  of  "  'Hands  shorten  sail ! 
— Wake  up  the  after-guard."-*-he  added  to  a 
midshipman  passing  near  him  at  the  moment ; 
but  the  key  his  words  were  pitched  in,  had 
achieved  that  part  already,  for  neither  the  time 
or  repetition  that  wears  away  a  stone  had  im- 
paired its  thrilling  effect  upon  the  ear :  though 
the  men  came  slowly  to  their  work,  as  if  a 
necessity  had  existed  for  the  conclusion  of  his 
sentence  in  a  literal  point  of  view.  ^^  Man  the 
main  and  fore  cluegamets." — continued  the 
officer,  speaking  with  a  distinctness  that  trans- 
mitted his  words  as  far  as  was  required  with 
attentive  listeners  who  had  long  been  looking 
for  the  order;  but  the  sudden  care  he  mani- 
fested of  his  lungs  was  quite  sufficient  to  in- 
duce comparison  with  his  previous  sample  of 
their  power.     ^^Haul  tant — ^up  courses." — he 
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added^  and  the  clues  of  the  heavy  sails  as- 
cended with  a  rattle  towards  the  quarters  of 
their  respective  yards.  "Let  go  again !^* — ^he 
shouted  in  a  moment  after^  when  they  were 
better  than  half  up ;  as  a  second  flashy  that^ 
though  not  at  all  worthy  of  a  place  by  the 
side  of  its  precursor,  was  by  no  means  con- 
temptible in  its  way,  acted  gentleman-usher  to 
a  violent  gust  which  swept  over  the  frigate  in 
the  direction  of  the  land.  "^Board  fore  and 
main  tacks — aft  with  the  sheets! — ^let  her  come 
to,  there,  at  the  wheel.  What  are  you  doing 
with  the  ship  ? — Maintop  there  P' 

"  Sir  ?^ — answered  the  sturdy  captain  of  the 
top. 

"  Stand  by  to  shake  out  a  reef  of  the  main- 
topsail.'^ 

'^  Sir ! !'' — ^hailed  the  man  again,  mistrusting 
the  accuracy  of  his  own  hearing :  and  betrayed 
into  an  expression  of  a  not  unaccountable  sur- 
prise, that  the  moment  the  cause  for  which  sail 
had  been  taken  off  the  ship  appeared,  it  should 
be  set  again,  and  that  by  the  same  person  whose 
timely  prudence  subsequent  eveiits  confirmed. 

"Shake  out  a  reef  of  the  main-topsail,  sir.*' — 
slowly  repeated  his  superior,  between  his  teeth. 
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The  first  lieutenant  of  the  Imperieuse,  or 
Yere^  as  we  shall  in  future  style  him,  had  long 
acquired  the  ascendancy  of  a  master  mind  over 
all  his  shipmates  to  such  an  unprecedented  ex- 
tent, that  any  absolute  fireak  which  he  some- 
times thought  it  fitting  to  be  guilty  of,  was 
invariably  considered  either  as  genius  proving 
itself  by  its  eccentricity,  or  as  a  daring  risk 
highly  commendable  on  account  of  the  success 
which  followed  on  his  acts,  whatever  they  might 
be.  This  was  the  first  time,  however,  he  had 
been  known  to  resdnd  an  order  that  had  once 
passed  his  lips ;  and  the  occasion  he  selected 
for  the  solecism  seemed  no  less  singular  than 
the  £auct  of  his  having  fallen  into  its  commis- 
sion. During  the  interval  employed  by  the 
men  aloft  in  casting  off  the  points  and  easing 
down  the  earings  of  the  reef,  a  good  deal  of 
remark  was  excited  among  the  men — a  good 
deal  of  censure  dealt  forth  by  the  midshipmen 
(who,  en  passant  be  it  said,  are  always  great 
critics,  and  generally  distinguished  by  the  usual 
concomitant  of  criticism — ^a  greater  ignorance 
of  the  subject  than  the  party  whose  treatment 
of  it  they  condemn),  and  a  trifling  difference 
of  opinion  entertained  by  the  other  officers; 
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while  Flamm  the  captain^  reversing  the  order 
of  things  in  general^  walked  uneasily  up  and 
down  after  his  first  lieutenant,  very  much  in 
want  of  an  explanation,  but  in  a  distressing 
state  of  uncertainty  whether  it  would  «how  his 
own  want  of  knowledge  to  ask  for  one. 

^^  I  never  expected  this/^ — ^said  Vere,  as  he 
came  to  an  anchor  abreast  of  the  wheel,  and 
with  an  air  of  satisfaction  watched  the  compass, 
and  the  section  of  it  cut  by  the  lubber's  point. 

^^  I'm  sure  I  didn't.'^ — answered  Flamm,  re- 
garding the  main-topsail  with  an  eye  of  dread, 
and  nearly  thrown  off  his-^^balance  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  ship,  which  was  considerable. 

^^  How  they  funk  the  lightning  aloft.'' — con- 
tinued Vere.  "  Come,  look  alive  there  on  the 
yard — don't  be  afraid — it'll  never  bum  your 
fingers." — ^he  added :  his  words  ascending  the 
scale  in  attuned  proportion  to  the  elevation  to 
which  they  had  to  travel. 

^^Do  you  hear  w^hat  Mr.  Vere  tells  you? 
Don't  funk  the  lightning  aloft — ^it'U  never  bum 
your  fingers!" — echoed  Flamm  to  the  very 
letter.  ^'  I'U  flog  any  man  who  funks  the 
lightning.  So  help  me  G-o-d.  I  didn't  swear, 
Vere,  did  I  ?— I  didn't  mean  to." — ^whispered 
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the  captain^  repenting  of  his  infiringement  of 
the  third  commandment  with  a  sincerity  that 
would  last  out  danger^  but  no  longer. 

"Hark  at  him/^— growled  a  grey-headed 
captain  of  the  forecastle^  to  a  knot  around. 

*^  Aye  !  hark  at  one,  and  hark  at  t*  other ;" 
— ^responded  a  fellow  captain  of  the  ^  other 
watch/  proverbial  for  his  croaking  as  a  raven. 
"With  them  two  in  the  ship'^ — ^he  added,  still 
speaking  of  the  first  lieutenant  and  the  ready 
and  unfailing  supporter  of  his  authority — ^  I 
thought  we  should  come  to  something  before 
the  cruise  was  up.  Any  fool  may  set  a  sail 
and  carry  it  on  ;  but  any  fool  can't  take  it  in 
again.'* 

"Never  you  mind.  Bill'' — said  the  former 
speaker.  ^^  If  Mr.  Vere  don't  know  his  duty, 
you  can't  tell  it  him.     IVe  sailed  with  him 


"  I  don't  quite  condescend  to  your  observa- 
tions. Bill,  either" — observed  a  seaman,  re- 
markable for  politeness  and*  the  finish  of  his 
style.  ^^  Indeed,  I  rather  subtends  to  the 
ideas  of  your  auxilliarary.  Mr.  Were's  a  wery 
good" ■ 

"  ^ Wery'  good — ^was  very  good  once,  I  dare 

VOL..  I.  D 
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ssLjy  till  all  his  heart  went  to  his  head/^ — ^inter^ 
rupted  the  croaker ;  meaning  to  convey  an  idea^ 
that  the  feelings  of  the  officer  under  discussion 
were  not  commensurate  with  his  abilities.  And 
of  any  deficiency  in  either,  seamen  have  usually 
a  keen  and  just  perception. 

*'  I  wasn^t  adverting  to  nothin'  as  alludes  to 
that.  I  was  only  about  suggesting  Mr.  Were 
was  a  wery  '* 

"  Forec'stle,  there !'' — tissued  from  the  sub- 
ject of  their  discourse ;  the  hail  giving  a  second 
interruption  to  the  speech  of  the  lieutenant's 
panegyrist  at  its  most  interesting  point :  and 
it  was  felt  as  additionally  mortifying  that  the 
start  was  made  at  a  false  alarm ;  for  the  orders 
were  only  for  an  officer  to  go  aloft  on  the  fore- 
yatd,  and  discover  by  the  flashes,  if  he  could, 
how  the  land  trended  with  respect  to  the  Im- 
perieuse,  and  where  away  the  Indiaman  had 
got. 

The  second  lieutenant  of  the  frigate  jumped 
into  the  fore-rigging,  and  clambered  along  the 
range  of  shrouds  that  were  extended  by  the 
strain  upon  them  with  the  unyielding  consis- 
tency of  metal,  and  presented  at  times,  from 
the  heeling  of  the  ship,  an  inclination  nearly 
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parallel  with  the  ridges  of  the  sea.  By  the 
time  he  reached  the  yard^  the  gale  had  attained 
such  height^  that  his  hail  of  the  deck  through 
a  speaking  trumpet  was  inaudible ;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  descend  for  the  purpose  of  making 
his  report.  The  company's  ship  appeared  to 
be  about  a  mile  to  leeward^  with  her  head  the 
contrary  way :  and  the  officer  expressed  some 
doubt  as  to  whether,  judging  by  the  imperfect 
glimpse  he  had  obtained,  the  latter  craft  were 
running  off  the  land. 

"Must  be  on  this  tack." — said  Vere.  "What 
the  Indiaman  may  be  doing  on  the  other  is 
another  question.** 

The  Imperieuse,  as  her  name  would  indicate, 
was  a  French  ship ;  which  had  fallen  into  Brit- 
ish possession,  owing  to  her  having  been  more 
indiflFerently  fought  than  built.*  She  was  en- 
dowed with  all  the  superiority  of  sailing  that 
marked  the  crack  frigates  from  off  Gallic  stocks : 
and,  buried  to  the  muzzles  of  her  carronades, 
so  long  as  she  could  be  driven  through  the 
water,  her  leeway  might  be  reckoned  of  small 


*  "  It  is  a  strange  thing  the  French  should  build  such  fine 
ships,  and  fight  them  so  badly." — Collingtvood, 
d2 
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account.  Vere  had  often  tried  her  powers^  and 
found  them  equal  to  the  task:  ^ut  never  to 
this  night's  extent.  The  strain  was  even  upon 
all ;  or  something  must  have  gone.  But  the 
camePs  back  was  broken  by  a  grain  of  sand 
added  to  the  load.  The  pitcher  goes  once  too 
often  to  the  well : — and  how  much  longer  the 
elements  were  to  be  tempted,  and  the  laws  of 
nature  insulted  with  impunity,  was  a  question 
for  consideration. 

The  lightning  flashed  around  in  streams. 
The  thunder  groaned,  as  if  space  itself  were 
too  narrow  for  its  confines.  The  wind  and  sea 
drove  over  the  straining  ship  in  one  continuous 
cloud  with  blended  force:  and  poured  in  to 
leeward  through  the  ports  of  the  upper  deck. 
The  sails  were  expanded  to  bursting:  the  masts 
were  quivering  with  the  weight  of  inflated  can- 
vass, and  the  rigging  which  enabled  them  to 
support  it  exhibited  a  uniformity  of  tension, 
that,  while  it  conduced  in  a  certain  degree  to 
safety,  nevertheless  conveyed  the  unpleasant 
notion,  that  if  a  single  ropeyam  went  the  whole 
would  follow. 

Vere  had  displayed  the  hardihood  of  mad- 
ness, ignorance,  or  folly,  in  risking  so  largely 
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where  the  gam  could  be  but  small.  He  was 
now  to  evince  his  knowledge  of  human  nature 
in  making  that  which  might  have  been  denomi- 
nated by  the  prudent  as  a  false  step,  redound 
to  his  reputation,  by  showing  how  he  could 
take  it  in  safety,  and  draw  back  at  pleasure. 

Resuming  his  station  on  a  favorite  carronade, 
wfaidi  afforded  him  at  once  a  perfect  conunand 
of  all  that  was  going  on  below  or  aloft,  he 
commenced  taking  sail  off  the  ship  before  it  ran 
.  her  under^  in  the  masterly  manner  of  one  too 
well  accustomed  to  his  work  to  hurry  it  over. 
The  cool,  leisurely,  way  in  which  he  got  the 
canvass  in  by  d^rees  was  tame  and  sleepy,  in 
comparison  with  his  unexpected  burst  of  en- 
ergy in  setting  it  before.  But  in  association 
with  the  pres^it  scene  and  circumstances,  there 
was  something  so  unnatural  in  his  composure — 
in  his  total  unconcern  which  manifested  itself 
by  an  almost  vexatious  attention  to  the  merest 
trifles — in  his  freedom  from  the  excitement 
which  danger  kindles  among  the  most  intrepid 
— ^in  the  absence  of  all  eagerness  to  diminish 
the  responsibility  he  had  imposed  upon  himself, 
that  he  appeared  to  the  vulgar  still  further  re- 
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moved  from  any  participation  in  the  nature  of 
his  fellow  men. 

The  ship  was  hove  to  under  a  trysail  and 
storm-staysail^  and  the  helm  was  lashed.  A 
dram  was  next  served  out^  and  then  the  watch 
was  called.  But  it  seemed  such  a  perfect 
mockery  to  send  men  to  their  hammocks  with 
such  a  coast  so  close  under  their  lee^  when  the 
wind  was  setting  right  upon  it  with  all  the  fury 
of  hell  broke  loose^  that  even  the  reckless  and 
tired  seamen^  whose  aptitude  for  sleep  falls  little 
short  of  the  Indian  at  the  stake>  chose  rather 
to  remain  on  deck.  A  feeling  had  arisen  among 
the  crew^  too^  with  the  gale^  that  the  ship  on 
which  so  much  sail  had  been  carried  and  taken 
in  without  the  loss  of  a  thread  had  had  as  much 
luck  as  could  fall  to  her  lot  in  one  night,  and 
that  there  was  some  Jonas  on  board,  of  whom 
the  frigate  was  labouring  to  get  rid.  But  whe- 
ther it  was  the  first  lieutenant  himself,  the  dead 
soldier,  or  his  crooked  brother,  they  could  not 
quite  decide. 

Morning  broke  at  length,  but  brought  no 
comfort  with  it ;  for  the  situation  in  which  it 
revealed  the  Imperieuse  to  be,  admitted  of  none. 
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But  Yere^  firat  cooling  his  cup  of  coffee^  drank 
it  with  as  much  ease  and  relish  as  if  there  was 
no  chance  before  his  eyes  of  its  being  his  last ; 
and^  as  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  ascertain 
the  bearings  and  see  to  write  them  down,  called 
for  the  log-slate  and  made  the  following  entry, 
which  will  explain  to  the  reader  in  a  few  words, 
and  more  unpretending  language,  all  that  this 
chapter  has  been  so  long  endeavouring  to  make 
clear. 

After  writing  up  the  few  hours  of  harbour 
log,  in  which  was  detailed  the  death  of  the 
dragoon  officer,  together  with  the  landing  of 
some  portion  of  the  troops,  he  subjoined  in  the 
broad  space  devoted  to  remarks  : — 

'^  At  6.  40  P.  M.  while  employed  in  getting 
up  regimental  stores  and  baggage  from  the 
fore-hold,  received  a  message  from  the  shore 
that  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  had  fallen 
since  noon  from  30.1.  to  28.96  :  and  that  bad 
weather  might  be  expected  during  night.  Sun- 
set, down  topgallant-yards  as  usual,  and  struck 
the  masts.  Got  the  stu^nsail  booms  off  the 
yaids,  and  the  flying-jib  boom  in. 

^^At  ?•—  Signals  from  the  shore  for  ships 
in  the  anchorage  to  slip  and  put  to  sea.     Cast 
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off  the  clinch  of  the  best  bower  round  the  mast, 
veered' out  the  cable-end,  and  made  sail: — 
wind  setting  towards  the  land  light  and  varia- 
able — ^a  heavy  swell  getting  up.  Too  dark  to 
ascertain  bearings.  10^  In  first  and  second 
reefs,  main-topsail,  and  first,  second  and  third 
reefs  fore  and  mizen  do.  Reefed  the  mainsail 
jib  and  driver.    Hands  at  the  braces. 

^^At  11.  Lightning  close  ahead.  Calm  with 
ram.^' 

Then  from  that  period  till  4  o^clock  it  was — 
^^  Blowing  a  gale. — Beating  to  windward. — 
Lightning  all  round.  At  5.  blowing  too  hard 
to  carry  sail  upon  the  ship.  Furled  everything, 
and  hove  to  on  the  starboard  tack. 

^^  Day-light,  the  company^s  ship  to  leeward, 
laying  to.  Signals  of  distress  flying  forward 
and  at  the  mizen.  Too  much  sea  on  to  risk  a 
boat.  Gale  increasing.  A  native  crafl  parted 
from  its  moorings  in  the  South  roads,  and 
ashore.  Surf  running  high  and  making  a  dean 
breach  over  the  wreck.^' 

He  pondered  a  moment  before  he  closed  th^ 
slate  :  and  then,  as  if  instigated  by  some  irre- 
sistable  impulse  to  sport  with  the  weakness  of 
his  fellow  creatures,  be  described  a  long  bracket 
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against  the  hours  inclusive  of  the  stonn^  and 
scribbled  opposite — ^^'Flamm  awake. — Soldier 
officers  sober  and  on  deck/' 

A  smile  played  over  his  features  at  his  own 
conceit :  and  then  wetting  his  finger^  he  obUte- 
rated  this  biting  commentary  on  the  habits  and 
customs  of  his  companions  of  the  voyage ;  and 
restored  the  slate  to  the  attendant  midshipman 
who  brought  it. 


d5 


CHAPTER  IV, 

Thb  merchant.  Freeman,  was  a  man  of  shrewd 
discrimination,  and,  it  may  be,  some  judge  of 
character.  In  sending  his  nephew  to  sea,  and  fix- 
ing on  the  ship  in  which  he  was  to  go,  he  only 
fulfilled  the  intentions  with  which  the  boy  had 
been  confided  to  him,  to  the  extent  his  means 
allowed  of.  But  the  more  he  saw  of  his  young 
relation,  the  more  he  misdoubted  the  wisdom 
of  the  plan :  and  the  letter  he  wrote  to  Ireland, 
to  inform  the  colonel  that  his  son  had  sailed, 
was  composed  with  evident  studiousness  to 
avoid  an  opinion  slipping  out.  It  said  nothing 
beyond  what  was  perfect  matter  of  fact.  But 
its  very  silence  on  all  other  points  awoke  re- 
flections in  the  breast  of  the  mother  of  the 
midshipman ;  which,  like  all  those  of  a  repen- 
tant nature,  came  of  course  too  late. 

The  soldier  either  could  not  discover,  or 
would  not  see,  any  foundation  for  the  unfavor- 
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able  construction  his  wife  put  upon  the  ac^ 
counts  received.  She,  however,  with  the  way- 
ward sensitiveness  of  a  woman  swayed  altei^- 
nately  by  ambition  and  affection,  drew  ill 
omened  auguries  from  eveiy  line:  and  stripping 
the  features  of  the  case  of  all  the  bright  illu- 
sions with  which  her  sanguine  imagination  had 
first  clothed  it,  she  cast  around  it  the  black 
mantle  of  exaggerated  despondency.  She  re- 
proached herself  with  sinfulness  in  having  suf- 
fered him  to  go  at  all;  and  with  cruelty,  in 
not  having  made  a  point  of  seeing  him  previous 
to  his  departure : — ^wherein  she  wronged  her- 
self, for  the  neglect  her  youngest  boy  had  ex- 
perienced even  at  his  mother's  hands  arose 
simply  from  the  idolising  vanity  of  a  female 
dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  an  elder  son,  and 
engrossed  with  a  daughter,  from  whose  beauty 
and  accomplishments  the  happiest  results — ^in 
plain  English,  the  highest  alliance — ^were  an- 
ticipated. 

If  tears  could  wash  away  sin  or  sorrow,  there 
was  one  woman  in  Ireland  who  would  have 
risen  from  a  sleepless  bed  purer  and  happier 
than  any  child  of  earth.  For  the  wind  had 
blown  throughout  the  night;  and  on  the  wings 
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of  the  blasts  as  it  rose  and  died  away^  seemed 
borne  the  voice  of  one  whom  ^^  she  would  no 
more  see/* 

Misfortunes^  like  marriages^  when  they  once 
get  into  a  family^  seldom  come  alone  :  and  a^ 
she  sorrowed  with  bootless  grief  over  the  deed 
that  was  done^  Uttle  did  she  expect  how  soon 
the  ruthless  element,  her  too  ready  fears  pre- 
dicted as  having  robbed  her  of  one  child,  was 
destined  to  divide  her  from  another.  The  gate- 
keeper's son  had  ridden  over  as  usual  before 
breakfast  to  the  post-office  for  the  letter  bag : 
and  among  its  miscellaneous  contents  were  two 
epistles  with  directions  that  few  but  those  either 
accustomed  to  the  hand,  or  whose  business  it 
was  to  decipher  curious  writing,  could  have  at 
all  relied  on  for  guides  to  their  delivery. 

One  bore  the  post-mark  of  London,  and 
was  from  the  eldest  son  to  tell  his  sister  Ellen, 
that  ostensibly  to  augment  the  cavalry  in  India, 
but  in  reality  owing  to  a  disturbance  at  Can- 
terbury, it  had  been  determined  at  the  Horse 
Guards  to  send  his  regiment  abroad  without 
delay.  The  other  was  dated  Cork ;  and  con- 
tained the  news,  that  he  and  his  participators 
in  amusements  which,  if  harmless,  were  not 
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regarded  as  expedient,  had  already  proceeded 
so  far  on  their  voyage. 

As  a  postscript  tQ  the  latter  composition  bears 
some  relation  to  a  future  page  of  this  history ; 
while  the  elegant  ease  displayed  throughout 
may  serve  for  a  pattern  to  the  reader  in  the  art 
of  ^^  polite  letter-Miiting/^  no  apology  need  be 
made  for  its  admission  in  this  chapter. 
.  *^  Dear  mother ^^ — it  began — "You  will  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  we  embarked  the  28th 
of  last  month  on  board  the  Imperieuse,  a  very 
fine  man-of-war,  as  there  were  no  transports 
ready,  and  the  Horse  Guards  wanted  to  get  us 
away  because  of  the  row  we  kicked  up  at 
Canterbury  I  told  Ellen  of  in  my  last,  when  I 
asked  for  some  money  which  father  has  forgot 
to  send,  and  I  shall  be  glad  of^  as  when  we  get 
to  India  letters  will  be  a  long  time  on  the  pas- 
sage, so  he  had  bett^  give  me  one  or  two  of 
credit.  We  should  not  have  put  in  here,  only 
Flamm  said  we  were  going  to  have  some  bad 
weather,  and  there  was  a  man  who  owed  him 
some  money.  Sir  Henry  Flamm  is  our  cap- 
tain ;  and  a  veiy  good  one.  Yere  is  our  first 
lieutenant  and  an  old  friend  of  Flamm^s,  which 
makes  it  very  pleasant,  as  we  have  cards  and 
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claret  in  the  cabin  all  day  long^  and^  when  it  is 
cold  or  wet  at  nighty  mulled  port.  But  I  am 
quite  of  father^s  opinion  who  always  said  brandy 
was  the  thing  for  India,  so  I  should  like  to  have 
some  of  his  best  in  bottle.  I  shall  ride  up  to 
BrufF  and  see  you  to-morrow  for  I  am  on  duty 
to-day.  Ood  bless  you  mother  and  do  not  fret 
about  my  goings  for  I  shall  get  promotion  and 
soon  come  back  again. 

"  P.S. — Love  to  Ellen  and  tell  her  not  to  cry 
for  I  am  going  to  bring  Vere  to  see  her.  I 
know  she  hates  sailors :  but  he  is  so  much  like 
a  gentleman  she  would  never  take  him  for  one. 
Tell  the  governor  I  am  sure  he  will  be  sorry  to 
hear  that  we  have  got  a  new  major.  G — n  has 
sold  out  and  is  in  prison.'^ 

^'  Sorry  enough*^ — said  his  old  companion  in 
arms,  as  with  tearful  eyes  and  a  faltering  voice, 
his  wife  concluded  reading  out  the  letter. — 
*^But  its  no  use  crying  about  William,  love. 
It's  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  the 
boy.  He'll  get  a  troop  sooner  by  three  years 
than  he  would  here,  ordered  about  on  detach- 
ment from  one  market  town  to  another,  with 
nothing  to  do  but  to  dangle  his  heels  and  curl 
his  hair'* 
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*^  For  both — ^for  both  to  be  taken  from  me  *^ 
— sobbed  the  mother. 

"Well — my  dear*^ — ^reasoned  the  fiither — 
"then  it's  not  worse  for  one  than  for  the  other/' 

But  she  shook  her  head^  as  if  unconvinced 
by  the  force  of  his  argument ;  and  the  colonel 
knew  from  experience  of  how  little  avail  in 
Mrs.  CyOara's  present  state  it  would  be  to  con* 
tinue  the  discussion :  and  he  left  the  room  to 
Miite  to  his  lawyer^  to  get  on  with  the  different 
actions  in  which  he  was  engaged;  and  to  con- 
sult with  an  architect  on  the  plan  of  some  new 
racing  stables^  that  were  to  prove  a  mine  of 
wealth  to  their  possessor. 

Vere's  visit  to  the  CGara  family  was  deferred 
to  a  future  occasion ;  and  it  was  felt  as  an  infi- 
nite relief  by  the  female  part  that  he  was  de- 
tained at  Cork  by  the  duty  of  the  ship.  The 
mother  wished  for  the  presence  of  no  stranger ; 
and  Ellen's  ideas  of  a  Ueutenant  in  the  navy 
took  their  origin  from  one  on  half-pay  who 
lived  in  a  small  cottage  near  them^  and  wore^ 
among  other  atrocities^  thick  shoes  and  worsted 
stockings^  except  on  days  whereon  he  cleaned 
his  habitation  out^  which  he  called  "wash-deck- 
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days/'  when  he  tucked  up  the  bottoms  of  his 
trousers  and  wore  none  at  all. 

The  nature  of  a  parting  scene  is  always  pain- 
ful^ and  there  was  little  to  alleviate  the  separa- 
tion here.  The  grief  of  the  young  soldier's 
sister  was  the  grief  of  a  gu*l  who  wept  to-day 
and  smiled  to-morrow :  but  a  feeling  of  desola- 
tion chilled  the  mother's  heart ;  while  his  fa- 
ther's brow  was  clouded  with  a  thoughtfulness 
which  rarely  darkened  it :  and  the  boy  himself 
felt  for  the  first  time  what  home — in  its  extended 
sense  of  kindred — really  was.  Out  of  the  whole 
party  on  that  night  we  doubt  if  any  slept: 
though  towards  morning  the  colonel's  wife  grew 
calmer^  and  throwing  her  arms  around  him  with 
a  winning  fondness^  which^  the  time  had  been^ 
no  resolution  on  his  part  could  withstand^  im- 
plored his  consent  to  whatever  she  might  ask. 

The  softening  influence  of  the  sorrow  which 
he  saw  surrounding  him  at  all  points  restored 
some  of  the  magic  power  which  time  and  mar- 
ried life  had  served  to  dissipate.  But  the 
colonel^  though  far  from  ranking  in  the  outset 
as  a  selfish  man^  had  by  a  long  and  uninter- 
rupted course  of  self-indulgence  become  almost 
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as  one^  and  the  stipulations  he  imposed  before 
yielding  himself  up  blindly^  as  years  ago  he 
would  have  done^  exhibited  how  far  uppermost 
in  his  mind  was  all  connected  with  himself. 

^^It's  not  for  William  to  exchange.  He  can't. 
I  haven't  got  the  money.'' 

She  sighed  as  she  thought  how  half  of  what 
he  annually  wasted  would  effect  it ;  but  she 
shook  her  head. 

'^It's  not  to  give  up  the  turf?" 

^^No:" — ^it  was  not.  For  she  adored  the 
ground  he  trod  on;  and  would  not  for  the  uni- 
verse have  interfered  with  his  chief  amusement 
on  the  calculation  of  its  proving  at  some  uU 
terior  period  a  dear  one  to  him^  and  a  source  of 
sorrow  and  poverty  to  herself. 

*'  Or  the  lawsuits  ?" — ^pondering  on  those  in 
which  he  was  engaged. 

^^  Neither  was  it  that."  For  the  lady  knew 
little  of  chancery  and  its  courts ;  and  thought 
in  the  unsophisticated  innocence  of  her  hearty 
that  what  was  right  and  just  would  conse- 
quently be  pronounced  as  legal. 

^'  Then  pray  what  is  it  ?" 

^*  Ob,  write  by  William  for  Power  to  come 
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back !     I  cannot  have  them  both  away — I  can- 
not bear  it  ?' 

Careless  and  indolent  as  the  colonel  was^  it 
made  but  little  difference  to  him  where  Power 
went,  or  when  he  came — whether  he  remained 
at  sea,  or  left  it :  and  he  wrote  to  give  the  boy 
his  option,  wherever  the  letter  might  find  him. 
But,  poor  man,  long  before  a  reply  in  person 
or  otherwise  could  reach  the  castle  he  was 
driven  from  it  by  the  storm  which  his  own 
hand  had  raised  against  him ;  and  the  messen- 
ger  by  whom  he  sent  the  midshipman's  recall 
had  fallen  himself  a  victim  at  the  early  age  of 
eighteen,  less  to  the  change  of  climate  than  the 
injurious  style  of  living  indulged  in  but  too 
frequently  by  officers — with  what  effect,  the 
reader  may  have  seen. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Towards  noon  on  the  day  after  the  decease 
of  the  dragoon  a  shift  of  wind  occured  in  time 
to  save  the  Indiaman  from  the  horrors  of 
stranding  on  a  lee  shore^  as  the  Ai*ab  Grab 
had  done.  From  the  inferiority  of  her  sailing 
properties  in  comparison  with  the  frigate^  she 
had  gone  to  leeward  in  the  gale^  while  the  Im- 
periense  had  lost  little  of  the  offing  gained 
partly  during  the  first  and  middle  watches  by 
incessant  trimming  of  the  yards  to  every  cats- 
paw,  and  not  a  little  by  Vere's  bold  stroke  of 
making  sail  directly  the  storm  assumed  a  de- 
cided character^  and  keeping  canvass  on  the 
ship  so  long  as  her  masts  would  stand. 

The  company's  vessel  had  been  driven  below 
the  usual  anchorage ;  but  she  was  dragging  at 
her  anchors,  which  had  been  let  go  as  a  last 
resource,  and  in  one  short  half  hour  would  her 
fate  have  been  decided,  when  the  sea  was  dead- 
ened by  a  lull,  and  the  gale  set  off  the  land. 
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driving  the  waves  back  upon  each  other  till  all 
the  surface  of  the  water^  as  far  as  eye  could 
reach^  was  white  with  foam.  The  first  intima- 
tion received  by  the  frigate  of  this  unlooked-for 
change^  was  the  rising  of  the  Une  of  surf  upon 
the  beach  into  a  perfect  wall^  and  the  canting 
of  the  Indiaman  with  her  stem  to  seaward. 

That  this  would  prove  the  termination  of  the 
gale  no  one  on  board  the  frigate  entertained  a 
doubt ;  for  Vere*s  evident  desire  of  now  keep- 
ing in  with  the  land  corresponded  with  his  pre- 
vious exertions  to  get  off  it.  The  manner  of 
his  handling  the  ship  had  not  been  lost  upon 
her  crew ;  and  when  they  contrasted  the  state 
and  position  of  the  Imperieuse  with  that  of 
the  scattered  and  disabled  craft  in-shore^  his 
foresight  was  felt  and  acknowledged^  and  in- 
ferences as  to  the  weather  drawn  from  his  pro- 
ceedings as  the  surest  criterion  on  which  they 
could  be  based. 

The  charge  of  the  deck  was  deUvered  over 
to  the  officer  whose  watch  it  was^  and  the  cap- 
tain and  his  first  Ueutenant  went  below.  All 
danger  now  was  looked  upon  as  past;  and 
Flamm^  directly  he  got  into  his  cabin^  rang  for 
his  steward  and  some  wine^  and^  before  laying 
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himself  down  to  sleep^  began  to  discuas  the 
subject  after  his  accustomed  mode.  ^^  So  help 
me  God^^ — he  said — ^^^I  thought  it  was  all  over 
with  us/^ 

'^Twelve  hours  more^* — said  Vere — ^^^and  if 
the  wind  had  lasted,  and  our  anchors  held  no 
better  than  that  Indiaman^s,  it  would  have 
been.  The  first  half  of  the  forenoon  watch  we 
were  nearing  the  land  fast,  and  by  this  time  we 
should  have  been  depending  on  the  ground 
under  us :  and  that  dead  soldier  would  have  had 
as  good  a  chance  '^ 

"  I  wonder  what  killed  that  fellow  ?' — ^inter- 
rupted Flamm. 

"Claret/^ — answered  his  companion  gravely : 
and  the  glass  was  arrested  in  its  way  to  the 
lips  of  the  young  baronet,  as  it  suddenly  oc- 
curred to  him  that  he  was  in  a  climate  where 
drowning  was  not  the  only  or  most  usual  mode 
of  death. 

^^I  think  we  had  better  bury  him^' — ^said 
Flamm  in  an  indecisive  manner. 

^^  We  should  not  be  able  to  send  the  body 
ashore  till  morning^' — answered  Vere — ^'^but 
he  was  a  favorite  in  the  regiment;  and  as  you're 
likely  to  remain  here,  it  might  place  you  in 
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unpleasant  circumstances  with  the  mess.    We 
could  not  give  him  the  funeral  they  would  " — 

^^  Never  mind.  Do  the  best  you  can.  I^U 
give  up  charge  of  the  ship  to  you ;  and  if  they 
come  to  me,  I'll  say  I'm  much  too  ill  to  inter- 
fere, as  we  did  about  your  commission  you 
know,  and  the  mutiny,  and  " 

"That  night  off  the  Cape '' — ^said  Vere,  pro- 
ceeding with  a  catalogue  of  some  extent  in 
length.  "If  it's  to  be  done," — ^he  added,  how- 
ever— "  the  sooner  we  begin  the  better," — and 
the  commander  of  this  singularly  regulated 
ship  retired  afl,  and  sending  for  the  surgeon, 
closed  the  doors  :  while  his  first  lieutenant,  lefl 
in  possession  of  the  cabin  and  all  the  responsi- 
bility attaching  to  such  ownership,  first  ordered 
his  dinner  (which  most  undeniably  he  had  fairly 
earned),  and  requested  the  company  of  the 
officers  of  the  — th  a  couple  of  hours  earlier 
than  usual. 

No  man  was  ever  more  fitted  to  take  a  cap- 
tain's seat  at  table  on  an  occasion  like  the 
present.  The  death  of  the  youngest  officer  of 
their  regiment  on  the  day  they  reached  Madras, 
together  with  the  events  of  the  preceding  nighty 
had  had — ^however  temporary  might  be  its  last- 
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ing — a  sensible  effect  upon  the  spirits  of  the 
corps :  and  though  still  capable  of  appreciating 
the  delicacies  set  before  them^  they  were  not  yet 
ripe  for  a  second  edition  of  the  usual  latitude, 
both  in  regard  to  the  board  and  the  conversa- 
tion there  when  Flamm  was  at  its  head.  Vere 
was  habitually  abstemious — ^never  coarse ;  and 
this  day  he  was  particularly  cautious  in  repress- 
ing any  witicisms  that  might  be  equally  amus- 
ing and  offensive.  He  never  once  aUuded  to 
the  point  at  which  he  was  driving,  till  the  senior 
captain  rose,  when  the  first  lieutenant  apolo- 
gised for  detaining  him  and  broached  the  mat- 
ter, more  as  a  man  asking  for  advice  and 
consent  than  as  one  invested  with  competent 
authority,  and  endowed  with  the  determination 
to  use  it. 

Slightly  adverting  to  the  custom  in  India 
originating  in  the  climate,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  the  frigate's  return  to  the  anchorage,  he  end- 
ed with  the  assurance  that  nothing  should  be 
wanting  on  the  part  of  the  ship  to  render  last 
honors  to  the  deceased  as  a  messmate  and  a 
member  of  the  army  in  general,  and  that  dis- 
tinguished branch  of  it — the  cavaky  in  particu- 
lar ;  and  that,  as  Flamm  felt  himself  quite  un- 
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equal  to  the  task^  and  the  nearest  relative  was 
too  young  to  judge^  the  melancholy  duty  had 
devolved  on  him  to  assemble  a  council  of  war^ 
to  decide  upon  the  case  and  arrange  the  cere- 
mony. 

There  was  less  flattery^  perhaps^  in  what 
Vere  said^  than  in  his  conciliatory  manner  of 
saying  it.  His  handsome  way  of  calling  them 
together^  and  the  unaffected  respect  his  whole 
demeanour  evinced  for  the  memory  of  the 
young  dragoon^  had  su£Scient  weight  to  over- 
rule a  point  of  etiquette  which  might  have 
proved  an  awkward  one  to  handle :  and  with- 
out a  dissentient  voice  it  was  agreed^  that  the 
burial  should  take  place  at  sunset; — also^  that 
Vere  was  possessed  of  a  greater  depth  of  feel- 
ing than  people  would  suppose. 

As  the  sun  went  down  the  wind  got  up ;  and 
with  the  gale  again  arose  the  superstition  of 
the  crew  that  the  worst  was  not  yet  over,  nor 
would  be  either  till  the  ship  was  rid  of  the 
Uving  or  the  dead  to  whom  the  whole  was  ow- 
ing. The  preparations  for  the  burial  of  the 
young  dragoon  exhibited  a  mixture  of  haste 
and  rude  solemnity :  but  the  time,  the  place, 
as  weU  as  aU  associated  with  his  deaths  stood 
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in  little  need  of  artificial  aid  to  add  to  the  im- 
pressive nature  of  the  scene ;  and  the  swelling 
notes  of  the  ^^Dead  March  ^^  that  was  sounded 
to  receive  the  body  from  below,  were  almost 
drowned  amid  the  storm. 

The  dim  lights  of  the  fighting  lanterns  that 
were  stopped  in  the  main-rigging  and  sus- 
pended across  the  deck  fell  upon  the  brazen 
helmets  and  glittering  arms  of  such  of  the 
squadron  as  remained  on  board ;  while  of  the 
denser  bodies  of  seamen^  except  a  flitting  sha- 
dow as  the  frigate  rolled  and  the  lanterns  swung, 
scarcely  an  outline  could  be  traced,  and  the 
figures  of  the  naval  officers  assembled  at  the 
gangway  were  characterised  by  a  spectral  in- 
distinctness, in  perfect  keeping  with  the  dark 
drapery  of  flags  which  waved  with  stooping 
spear-points  above  the  head  of  one  whose  hand 
had  often  borne  them. 

Of  the  service  that  was  read,  not  one  word 
was  heard  except  by  those  immediately  around 
the  reader :  but  the  eyes  of  the  soldiery  were 
intently  fixed  upon  the  grating ;  and  when  the 
final  launch  was-  given,  and  the  body  of  their 
brother  was  committed  to  the  deep,  swords 
were  returned,  carbines  unslung,  and  the  heavy 
roll  of  volley  firing  told  that  all  was  over. 

VOL.  I.  E 
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It  seemed  as  if  the  storm  had  been  appeased 
by  the  offering  to  its  wrath^  for  the  morning 
sun  beheld  the  frigate  working  in  for  the  an- 
chorage with  single  reefs  fore  and  aft;  while 
Massoulah  boats  were  boldly  venturing  through 
the  surf  with  hands  from  the  shore  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Indiaman^  for  signals  of  dis- 
tress were  still  flying  on  boards  although  there 
was  not  much  appearance  of  damage  in  her 
rigging. 

It  was  far  advanced  in  the  afternoon  before 
the  Imperieuse  fetched  her  old  berth ;  but  the 
remainder  of  the  military  were  disembarked 
with  all  their  stores,  for  Vere  was  as  anxious 
to  get  them  out  of  the  way  as  they  were  ready 
to  go.  The  permanence  of  his  stay  in  the  fri- 
gate mainly  depended  on  the  rapidity  of  her 
departure,  from  causes  which  will  hereafter  be 
revealed,  and  directly  her  watering  could  be 
completed,  the  anchor  was  weighed,  and  an 
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announcement  appeared  in  the  next  Madras 
paper^  that  H.M.S.  had  ^'sailed  upon  a  cruise/^ 

Young  (VGara  still  remained  on  boards  as  if 
by  a  tacit  understandings  and  through  probably 
a  similar  medium  the  run  of  the  cabin  was  al- 
lowed him,  and  par  consequence  of  the  entire 
ship.  His  surly  oddity  of  manner  amused  the 
officers,  and  even  Vere  submitted  to  it  with  as 
good  a  grace  as  any.  But  his  was  an  eye  that 
looked  beyond  the  surface,  and  underneath  it 
he  discerned  materials  of  a  mind,  that  while 
partaking  in  some  degree  of  the  character  of 
its  uncouth  and  distorted  fleshly  covering,  dis- 
played in  lieu  of  weakliness  the  most  gigantic 
force.  Imperturbability  in  danger — contempt 
for  the  opinion  of  the  little  world  in  which  he 
lived — ^unshaken  fixedness  of  purpose,  and 
closeness  of  disposition  which  worldly  experi- 
ence has  long  decided  to  be  the  acme  of  all 
wisdom,  were  combined  in  large  proportions : 
though  at  the  same  time  a  sense  of  kindness 
and  a  capability  of  strong  attachment  were 
manifested  in  his  conduct  towards  the  siurgeon, 
Vere,  and  a  large  Newfoundland  dog. 

In  the  great  game  of  life,  the  lieutenant  had 
habitually  been  playing  for  large  stakes,  he 
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had  oflcn  felt  the  want  of  such  a  coadjutor  or 
ally  as  the  mouse  was  to  the  lion  in  the  fable. 
His  whole  existence  had  been  employed  in 
scheming  to  attain  things  which  fate  had 
placed  beyond  his  reach.  Without  a  farthing 
and  without  a  friend  (for  Flamm  was  too  needy 
and  too  selfish  to  lend  either  money  or  assist- 
ance) it  was  curious  to  observe  how  stiffly  he 
maintained  his  footing  on  slippery  ground 
ashore ;  and  when  obliged  to  shift  it,  how  he 
braced  about,  and  fell  back  on  a  profession^ 
which,  though  it  narrowed  the  field  for  their 
exertion,  could  not  cramp  his  powers.  To  pro- 
vide against  a  danger  which  could  neither  be 
evaded  or  overcome  was  a  simple  thing  enough 
with  him ;  and  as  it  was  by  no  means  impossi- 
ble that  the  first  orders  from  England  would 
have  the  effect  of  dislodging  him  from  his  pre- 
sent berth,  he  had  long  arranged  to  go  before 
they  came — also  that  the  cruise  of  the  Imperi- 
euse  should  extend  to  Bengal  instead  of  being 
confined  to  the  limits  of  Madras. 

The  night  of  her  arrival^  it  was  observed 
among  the  lookouts  of  the  other  shipping  that 
hoisting  gangs  were  at  work  upon  the  frigate's 
decks  throughout  the  middle  watch ;  and  that 
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boats  were  continually  passing  between  the 
Imperieuse  and  a  little  brig  that  had  been  con- 
demned and  sold  to  a  native  house^  who  had 
thoroughly  repaired  her,  heightened  her  bul- 
warks, increased  the  dimensions  of  her  spars, 
and  refused  all  offers  to  part  with  her  again. 
At  morning  gun-fire  a  loosened  foretopsail — 
the  signal  of  departure— drooped  from  the 
yard  in  graceful  folds,  and  clung  sleepily  against 
the  mast  of  the  smaller  vessel,  which  was  hea- 
vily armed  with  twelve  guns  upon  her  deck. 
But  there  was  no  wind.  It  was  the  interval 
between  the  tides,  and  the  water  flowed  around 
her  hull  in  sluggish  pools,  while  a  long  strip  of 
bunting — ^something  between  a  pennant  and  a 
streamer,  made  no  attempts  to  disengage  itself 
from  the  mainroyal  backstay  round  which  it 
was  entwined  like  a  creeping  plant.  She  went 
away  however  with  the  tide,  and  the  last  that 
was  seen  of  her,  stu^nsails  were  dangling  from 
aloft,  and  her  masts  were  bending  to  a  breeze 
like  whips. 

She  stood  right  down  the  bay,  as  if  upon  a 
cruise  under  a  roving  commission.  Her  course 
had  too  much  westing  in  it  for  a  craft  boimd  to 
Sincapore,  or  through  the  straits ;    while,  if 
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Madras  or  Columbo  were  her  destination^  she 
would  soon  fall  to  leeward  of  her  port  by  run- 
ning so  freely  to  the  southward^  when,  notwith- 
standing the  late  gale,  the  prevailing  winds  set 
off  the  coast  of  Malabar.  Soon  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  brig,  the  frigate  weighed,  and 
proceeded  down,  as  she  had  come  up,  without 
the  assistance  of  a  pilot.  The  tides  were  tak- 
ing off,  and  where  she  might  have  gone  yester- 
day, she  could  not  go  to-day ;  but  an  Indiaman 
of  deeper  draft  was  jogging  down  with  a  brig 
in  company,  and  allowing  her  to  lead,  the  Im- 
perieuse  followed  in  her  wake  with  the  hand- 
leads  going  in  both  chains.  There  were  nine- 
teen miles  of  flat  over  which  both  vessels  had 
to  cross,  and  the  company^s  ship  was  cjear; 
while  the  Imperieuse  was  so  close  upon  her 
heels,  that  half  a  dozen  cablets  lengths  would 
have  put  her  in  deep  water.  But  the  wind 
was  light,  and  the  scorching  forenoon  sim  was 
Ucking  the  last  remnants  of  it  up :  *  and  the 
tide  was  running  ebb  at  better  than  the  rate  of 
seven  knots.  The  water  thickened  turbidly 
astern,  and  though  every  stitch  that  she  could 
draw  was  crowded  on  to  forge  her  over,  the 
ship  lost  way  and  came  up  with  her  broad- 
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side  to  the  tide — the  hehn  was  fast^  and  the 
frigate  lurched  heavily  to  starboard  as  she  came 
aground. 

The  first  cast  from  a  boat  gave  five  fathoms 
about  a  ship^s  length  on  the  beam ;  and  fi*om 
the  colour  it  vras  evident  that  the  cutter  had 
struck  into  the  right  channel  for  the  fijgate  to 
have  kept ;  but  the  water  lessened  so  fast^  that 
before  an  anchor  could  be  carried  out  to  heave 
her  ofi^^  she  sewed  so  much,  no  bower,  no  cap- 
stem,  and  no  strength  upon  the  bars  could 
move  her  off"  the  sandy  bed  into  which  she  was 
settling  deeper  every  moment.  Flamm  as  usual 
was  aleep,  and  the  first  report  that  reached  him 
of  the  accident^  was  the  discharge  of  a  minute 
gun  that  boomed  over  the  surface  at  noon-day, 
with  the  heavens  as  bright,  the  wind  as  fair, 
and  the  sea  as  smooth  as  ever  mortal  saw  in 
eastern  cUmes.  He  started  up.  A  stream  of 
sand  and  fluid  was  pouring  in  through  the 
scuttle  in  the  side  above  the  couch  on  which 
he  had  been  taking  his  repose.  The  ports, 
which  fore  and  aft  were  up  and  squared  with 
man-of-war  exactitude,  had  heeled  their  sills 
below  the  water's  level.  He  waded  to  his  door, 
but  it  opened  inwards,  and  the  weight  against 
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it  was  superior  to  his  strength.  It  was  war 
time^  as  the  reader  knows^  and  ships  were  not 
sent  out  as  they  have  been  lately,  with  half 
their  guns  on  board.  Through  the  port  im- 
mediately under  the  mizen  chains^  blocked  as 
its  aperture  was  with  muzzle  lashing  and  ar- 
tillery, he  was  infinitely  too  stout  to  creep,  and 
before  his  trembling  hands  could  cast  the  fas- 
tenings off  and  let  the  piece  run  in,  the  breast 
of  the  carriage  had  disappeared.  His  scream 
for  help  was  frantic,  but  there  were  none  to 
hear  it :  and  the  ship  was  so  quickly  sinking 
by  the  stern,  that,  to  save  himself  through  the 
after  windows — ^his  last  and  only  chance — he 
must  make  a  dive,  and  trust  to  fate  and  the 
mercy  of  the  sharks  for  coming  up  again. 

Directly  the  pilot  brig  observed  the  king's 
ship  strike,  she  hauled  her  wind  and  stood  up 
to  her  assistance.  But  the  little  craft  could 
make  no  way  against  the  tide ;  and  the  utmost 
she  could  do,  was  to  anchor  near  and  send  away 
a  boat.  The  yard  tackles  were  soon 'flying, 
the  frigate's  launch  and  pinnace  hoisted  out ; 
and  for  a  short  time  the  discipline  and  order 
exhibited  by  the  boats  in  shoving  off  from  the 
king's  ship  and  pulling  over  to  the  brig,  and 
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after  discharging  one  cargo  returning  for  ano- 
ther, was  worthy  of  the  greatest  praise.  But 
as  the  risk  increased  and  the  time  diminished, 
a  sUght  degree  of  confusion  became  apparent, 
which  manifested  itself  in  the  crowding  of  the 
launch  and  the  disincUnation  of  its  crew  to 
return  alongside  the  wreck.  The  officers,  most 
of  whom  were  armed,  exerted  all  their  powers 
to  tell  the  men  over  the  side  as  they  were  quar- 
tered ;  but  there  was  a  lack  of  authority,  and 
a  corresponding  degree  of  insubordination ;  for 
Vere  was  far  away,  and  with  the  first  Ueutenant 
all  discipline  seemed  gone. 

The  brig  which  had  gone  to  sea  that  morn- 
ing had   been    partially   stored,   and  entirely 
manned  and  armed  from  the  Imperieuse  under 
the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  officer 
just  alluded  to,   who  had  assumed   the  com- 
mand, and  selected  young  O^Gara  for  a  ship- 
mate.    Vere^s  loss  was  severely  felt  on  such  an 
occasion  as  the  present,  as  the  men  cared  little 
for  anybody  else  on  board,  and  set  all  articles 
of  war  and  regulations  of  the  service  at  com- 
plete defiance  when  they  found  no  master  spirit 
to  enforce  them.    Water  is  a  good  conductor  of 
sound;  and  as  the  sun  dipped  on  passing  its 
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meridian,  firing  at  distant  intervals  was  carried 
down  by  the  breeze  which  drove  the  buoyant 
craft  ahead ;  but  no  suspicion  of  its  cause  was 
entertained ;  and  the  course  was  kept,  and  sail 
was  carried  on  till  evening  fell  and  morning 
came  again.  The  little  vessel  in  which  Vere, 
O'Gara,  and  more  than  eighty  of  the  fngate's 
primest  seamen  had  embarked,  was,  to  adopt 
the  expression  of  the  mariner,  all  legs  and 
wings,  and  therefore  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
duty  on  which,  reports  passed  current  forward, 
she  had  been  despatched  : — ^that  of  a  hght 
cruiser  for  general  service  in  latitudes  where 
fast  ships  of  small  size  were  greatly  needed. 

On  the  third  night  from  the  commencement 
of  their  cruise  the  topgallantsails  of  a  stranger 
were  seen  rising  above  the  horizon  to  the  east- 
ward, just  as  the  brief  interval  of  twilight  was 
yielding  place  to  the  gloom  which  succeeds  it 
more  suddenly  in  India  than  with  us ;  and  Vere 
hove  to  right  in  the  stranger's  track  with  a 
happy  indifference  as  to  whether  she  were  large 
or  little,  friend  or  foe.  The  guns  however  were 
double  shotted,  and  the  men  laid  down  beside 
them,  while  their  commander  walked  the  deck 
without  a  care  upon  his  brow,  or  a  thought  to 
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trouble  him^  till  the  moon  showed  herself  from 
behind  a  bank  of  clouds^  and  discovered  the 
other  ship  within  three  miles.  She  was  running 
on  a  taut  bowline,  with  a  single  reef  in  her 
topsails,  and  topgallantsails  set  over ;  but  the 
instant  that  the  brig  was  seen,  the  reefs  were 
shaken  out,  her  royals  bosed,  and  the  flash  of 
a  gun  burst  from  a  waist  port  on  her  upper 
deck. 

"Answer  it  from  the  lee  bow,  there  !'^ — ^said 
Vere.  "  Run  in  and  load  again  '^ — ^he  added, 
as  the  piece  was  discharged. 

The  stranger  was  a  double  decker  of  Yankee 
build ;  and  it  was  an  ugly  sight  to  see  a  ship 
of  doubtful  nation  so  close.  The  crew  sprung 
to  the  braces  with  such  instinctive  dread,  that 
Vere's — ^^  Keep  fast  ['^—delivered  in  his  most 
impressive  manner,  was  hardly  suflBicient  to  re- 
strain them.  On  coming  within  hail  the  fngate 
shortened  sail,  hauled  up  her  courses,  backed 
her  mainyard,  and  the  dropping  of  a  pin  might 
have  been  heard,  as  the  men  on  board  the  brig 
anxiously  listened  for  the  hail. 

"  Brig  ahoy  !^^— was  thundered  from  the  fri^ 
gate. 

"  HiUoa.^^ — ^responded  Vere. 
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'^  What  brig's  that?''' 

^^  How's  Commodore  Cowden?" — was  the 
answer. 

'^  Send  a  boat  and  see." — ^replied  the  other 
in  a  jovial  tone. 

'^  Thank  ye— lean V 

*^  Where  are  you  from  last  ?" — ^was  next  de- 
manded. 

^^The  Hooghly  " — shouted  Vere,  for  the  dis- 
tance between  the  vessels  was  increased  by 
their  drifting. 

"  Whither  are  ye  bound  ?" 

^^  Home — but  not  empty  handed  !" — was 
again  the  answer. 

«  Whaf  s  Driscoll  doing  ?" 

*^  God  Almighty  knows." — continued  Vere. 

"  When  shall  you  be  in  the  Channel?" 

"October  twelvemonth,  on  the  twenty-eighth 
— off  the  old  point,  recollect !" 

"Aye,  aye." — said  the  frigate. — ^'^ Fill  away!" 

"  Fill  away !" — re-echoed  Vere  ;  and  the 
mainyards  of  both  craft  were  braced  to  receive 
the  wind  on  the  after  surface  of  their  sails:  and 
each  departed  on  their  way  in  peace;  while 
Vere,  resigning  his  speaking  trumpet  and  the 
charge  of  the  deck  to  young  O'Gara,  threw 
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himself  down  fiill  length  under  the  weather 
bulwark^  and  desiring  to  be  called  ^^if  any- 
thing occurred,^'  was  either  asleep  or  feigned 
it,  in  two  minutes. 

Under  some  pretence  or  other  more  than 
one  seaman  stole  past  their  officer  to  make  cer- 
tain of  his  sleeping ;  and  then  a  gathering  was 
held  on  the  low  forecastle  to  discuss  proceed- 
ings according  to  the  established  usage  of  the 
sailor,  who,  like  a  school  boy,  will  apply  an 
hoiu:  of  idleness  to  talk  himself  and  shipmates 
into  mischief. 

The  temptation  to  mutiny  was  strong ;  and 
the  prospect  of  a  change  of  mastership,  from 
the  iron  grasp  of  Vere  to  their  own  loose  hands, 
was  agreeable  in  the  extreme.  With  such  a 
clipping  craft  they  argued  not  unjustly  that, 
even  if  their  commander  was  true  to  his  flag, 
they  might  run  the  gauntlet  of  all  the  cruisers 
likely  to  be  fallen  in  with  on  that  station ;  and  if 
a  traitor  they  might  obtain  possession  under  the 
plea  of  refusing  to  side  with  the  enemies  of  their 
country:  though  in  the  latter  case,  the  only 
chance  of  safety  for  their  necks  would  be  to 
carry  the  vessel  into  port,  and  throw  themselves 
upon  the  mercy  of  the  admiral — a  plan  not 
exactly  in  accordance  with  their  future  views. 
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At  last  it  was  resolved  to  get  the  brig  ; 
though  how,  when  and  where^  and  by  whom 
the  commencement  was  to  be  made,  were  mat- 
ters in  dispute,  (for  Vere  might  prove  an  awk- 
ward cat  to  bell,)  and  the  conclave  then  broke 
up :  those  of  the  watch  below  stole  down  to 
their  hammocks ;  while  those  of  the  watch  on 
deck  disposed  themselves  to  rest  much  after 
the  fashion  of  their  commander. 

At  four  o'clock  the  morning  watch  was  called^ 
and  all  went  on  regularly  till  six  bells,  at  which 
time  the  hammocks  were  piped  up  and  stowed 
according  to  the  numbers.  The  larboard  net- 
tings were  soon  full ;  and,  as  the  morning 
threatened  to  be  squally  and  wet,  covered  with 
the  cloths;  but  on  the  starboard  side  the  stower 
was  looking  about  him  in  every  direction,  while 
about  twenty  of  the  crew  were  waiting  to  hand 
their  hammocks  up. 

"Who  are  you  striding  still  for  now?'* — 
inquired  Vere. 

^^  No.  7j  sir.'' — rephed  the  man. 

«  Who's  No.  7  ?"— said  O'Gara. 

"  Harding,  sir — it's  his  hammock." 

"Pass  the  word  for  him,  then,  to  bear  a 
hand." — said  the  midshipman ;  and  the  name 
was  heard  repeated  from  mess  to  mess  below. 
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"  He^s  not  down  here,  sir/^ — at  last  sung  out 
a  boatswain^s  mate, 

*^  He's  not  on  deck  '^ — ^said  Vere — ^^  Hail  the 
tops,  Mr.  O^Gara,  and  see  if  he's  aloft/^ 

But  the  man  was  nowhere  to  be  found; 
though  his  hammock,  which  was  berthed  nearly 
the  aftermost  of  all  upon  the  starboard  side, 
was  swinging  empty  from  the  battens  to  which 
it  had  been  slung. 

"You  mustered  the  watch  this  morning,  Mr. 
O'Gara ;  did  he  answer  to  his  name  ?'' 

"Yes,  sir*' — ^rephed  the  midshipman — "or 
some  one  for  him/' 

"Call  the  hands  out!" — continued  Vere; 
and  he  strode  aft,  and  leaned  over  the  taffi^ 
as  if  to  look  down  into  the  boat,  while  the  men 
were  assembling  to  be  mustered. 

"  Who  saw  him  last  ?" — said  Vere ;  and  the 
mutineers  looked  at  each  other  in  silence,  for 
Harding  had  been  their  chief  in  council  over- 
night. 

"Who  answered  for  him  when  he  missed 
muster  ? — sl  common  trick  enough  among  ye 
in  the  dark,  I  know  " — continued  Vere — "  but 

I  should  like  to  find  out,  too ^'    However 

that  was  impossible ;  for  of  course  nobody  pre- 
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sent  ever  had  done  or  would  do  anything  so 
improper.  Vere^s  piercing  eye  Ut  up,  and  his 
glance  travelled  on  from  man  to  man;  but  in  no 
countenance  could  he  read  the  mark  of  guilt,  and 
he  appeared  for  a  moment  lost  in  thought.  At 
last  he  added  in  a  tone  that  thrilled  his  hearers — 

'^  His  blood  be  upon  the  heads  of  those  who 
shed  it ! — He  was  one  of  the  quietest  and  best 
among  ye/' — and  ^th  this  brief  comment  he 
dismissed  the  men,  and  altered  the  course  of 
the  brig  for  the  island  of  Ceylon.  All  thoughts 
of  mutiny  were  now  ended,  for  no  conspiracy 
could  exist  where  confidence  was  destroyed  be- 
tween its  members ;  and  each  man  feared  the 
other,  and  even  wished  to  be  beforehand  with 
him  in  betrayal. 

At  noon  on  the  following  day  a  strange  sail 
was  reported  to  the  westward,  which  was  univer- 
sally supposed  to  be  the  frigate  with  which  they 
had  fallen  in  as  described  in  the  previous  chap- 
ter ;  and  as  from  the  course  both  vessels  were 
steering  they  must  again  close  if  Vere  held  on, 
the  greatest  curiosity  and  interest  was  felt  by 
the  men  to  see  how  their  officer  would  act. 
No  colomrs  were  hoisted  on  either  side;  but 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  nation  of  the  firi- 
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gate,  or,  as  most  thought,  its  identity ;  and  so 
close  was  its  resemblance  to  the  other,  that  the 
brig  was  crossing  astern  with  a  polite  inquiry 
on  the  lips  of  her  commander  as  to  the  health 
of'^  Commodore  Cowden*^ — ^when  the  stunning 
answer,  that  Cowden  was  a  good  name  enough 
but  would  not  pass  current  there,  was  received 
in  reply,  accompanied  by  an  offer  of  alterna- 
tives, either  of  striking  or  being  struck. 

As  no  flag  was  hoisted,  none  could  be  hauled 
down ;  but  the  backing  of  the  brig's  mainyard 
was  construed  by  the  frigate  as  a  token  of  sur- 
render, and  two  boats  were  lowered  to  take 
possession  of  the  prize.  They  came  alongside 
to  windward  on  account  of  remaining  under 
the  guns  of  their  ship  in  case  of  resistance ; 
but  when  the  officer  of  the  first  boat  landed  on 
deck  he  found  scarcely  a  gun  cast  loose,  and 
but  a  portion  of  the  crew  with  arms  in  their 
hands  at  aU.  Vere  and  O'Gara  received  him 
at  the  gangway ;  and  the  Congress  lieutenant 
looked  with  mingled  contempt  and  astonish- 
ment at  the  couple  before  him  as  he  made  the 
soothing  remark,  "Your  lesson's  out  of  the 
right  book  young  Englishers,  only  it  tain't  half 
lamed — that's  all !" 
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Vere  replied  to  the  taunt  by  a  sweep  at  his 
face,  and  the  American  stood  on  his  defence 
with  a  shout  for  his  men  to  board;  but  the 
cuts  of  his  antagonist  fell  faster  than  he  could 
ward  them^  and  Vere  at  the  third  stroke  literally 
cut  hm  down  with  a  light  dress  sword,  in- 
tended less  for  use  than  show.  From  the 
position  of  the  two  ships  when  they  closed,  the 
frigate  had  necessarily  run  rather  to  leeward  of 
her  intended  prize,  and  was  now  laying  to  on 
the  opposite  tack  at  a  distance  of  barely  three 
ship's  lengths.  The  after  guns  of  her  weather 
broadside  just  commanded  the  quarter  of  the 
brig  (which  had  slightly  forged  ahead)  together 
with  a  portion  of  its  stem.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances resistance  was  never  calculated  on, 
and  escape  was  considered  as  impossible.  The 
surprise,  therefore,  with  which  the  frigate  viewed 
the  scuffle  alongside — ^received  the  discharge  of 
a  puny  six-pounder  from  astern,  and  watched 
the  maintopsail  of  the  brig  bracing  full  may 
account  in  some  measure  for  the  hiuried  firing 
of  the  Americans — a  fault  not  common  in  their 
practice. 

Such  of  the  shot  as  struck  did  their  work  in 
smashing  style;    but  the  little  craft  with  its 
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daring  band  still  kept  afloat :  and  while  the  sail 
trimmers  made  a  run  with  the  braces  and  got 
canvass  on  again^  under  the  orders  of  O'Gara, 
Vere,    with    the  rest    of    his   men^   repelled 
the  boarders  and  cut   the  boats  adrift.    The 
helm  of  the  frigate  was  meantime  put  up^  and 
she  wore  round  in  style  on  the  same  tack  as 
the  brig,  firing  singly  and  with  much  greater 
precision  than  before.    But  the  chase  was  to 
windward  and  had  got  the  start;  in  addition 
to  which  the  congress  cruiser  lost  way  in  back- 
ing her  mizen  topsail  to  pick  up  the  cutters^  and 
was  too  heavy  to  compete  in  sailing  on  a  wind 
with  such   a   witch.     One   touch  among  the 
spars,  and   Vere's   skill  and  hardy  calmness 
would  have  stood  them  in  Kttle  stead  5  but  a 
warm  gun,  a  long  range,  and  a  cross  swell  were 
all  in  his  favor;  and  all  he  left  the  Americans 
to  aim  at,  was  one  dense  cloud  of  smoke — ^for  a 
constant  discharge  was  kept  up  on  board  to 
shroud  the  brig  till  sunrise ;  by  about  which 
time  the  frigate  grew  tired  of  wasting  powder 
on  an  object  far  beyond  its  reach. 


CHAP.  VII. 

After  about  five  days  run  to  the  south- 
westward,  Vere  laid  the  brig's  head  up  for 
Point  de  Galle;  which  he  reached  in  something 
less  than  eight-and-forty  hours  more.  It  was 
about  three  bells  in  the  morning  watch  when 
the  brig  brought  up,  and  her  little  stem  boat 
was  lowered  to  convey  Vere  alongside  a  frigate 
laying  at  anchor  in  company  with  a  sloop  of 
war.  The  water  was  streaming  firom  the  scup- 
pers of  their  upper  decks,  and  directing  his 
men  to  drop  astern  out  of  its  way,  Vere  hurried 
up  the  side  with  all  the  bustle  of  a  person 
charged  with  a  mission  of  vast  importance, 
either  real  or  fancied. 

*^  Is  the  captain  on  board?'' — said  Vere. 

^^  Yes,  he  is '' — said  the  ofiicer  of  the  watch 
— "  but,  unless  you  particularly  want  him,  he 
don't  fancy  being  disturbed  in  harbour  at  this 
hour." 

*^  I  have  brought  despatches  from  the  ad- 
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miralty^  which  ought  to  have  reached  you  at 
Portsmouth  "- 

^^  Portsmouth  V — exclaimed  the  officer. 

— ^^  Besides  which  ^^•— continued  Vere,  with- 
out heeding  the  other's  interruption — *^  there 
are  two  American  cruisers  off  this  island.  I 
should  think  I  had  better  see  him.^' — ^he  added 
with  a  listless  drawl. 

"I  should  think  you  had.*' — said  the  Ueu- 
tenant  briskly  ;  turning  round  to  go  below  and 
call  the  captain,  who,  with  his  first  heutenant, 
almost  immediately  appeared  on  deck.  The 
commander  of  the  frigate  was  a  tall,  stout, 
powerfully-made  man ;  in  whose  broad  counte- 
nance sternness  and  good  humour  mingled, 
while  there  was  a  frank  roughness  about  his 
manner  not  unpleasing,  although  it  partook 
rather  largely  of  the  bearing  of  a  man  used  to 
exercSse  authority. 

*^  Morning,  young  gentleman !" — he  said  to 
Vere.  ^^Beg  your  pardon  '* — he  added — "took 
you  for  a  midshipman  instead  of  a  heutenant. 
But  I  suppose  it's  no  harm  to  call  an  admiral 
either  a  gentleman  or  young.  A  good  many 
of  them  would  Uke  to  be  thought  so,  eh? 
Now  for  the  despatches.    Ah,  that  looks  some- 
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thing  like  '* — exclaimed  the  captain,  raising  a 
tortoise-shell  eye  glass,  and  breaking  open  the 
admiralty  seal  as  he  stood  against  the  capstern. 
After  reading  a  few  lines  his  face  assumed  an 
expression  of  the  most  comical  astonishment, 
Bxxd  he  strained  his  sight  to  look  closer  into 
the  paper,  and  then  he  turned  it  over  till  he 
picked  up  the  envelope,  at  the  back  of  which 
he  glanced  for  the  first  time,  when  he  appeared 
petrified  with  horror,  and  held  it  out  to  Vere, 
who  looked  at  it  with  the  most  provoking 
absence  of  all  sympathy  with  the  feelings  ex- 
hibited by  his  companion. 

"  Speak — ^why  don^t  you  speak,  you  inani- 
mate piece  of  human  stuff  \" — roared  the  cap- 
tain, unable  to  contain  himself  within  the 
bounds  that  should  most  certainly  have  re- 
strained him  from  the  use  of  such  language  on 
the  quarterdeck.  "Look^* — he  continued — 
'^look  V^  and  burning  with  wrath,  scorn,  vexa- 
tion, and  annoyance,  he  held  out  the  sheet  of 
paper  towards  Vere  with  his  right  hand,  and 
pointed  to  the  writing  with  the  concentrated 
middle  fingers  of  his  left,  while  his  whole 
frame  vibrated  with  emotion — "  What  do  you 
call  this,  Mr.  Stupidity  ? — am  I  a  Sir  Henry  ? 
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— is  my  name  Flamm  ? — ^is  this  ship  the  Im- 
perieuse  ? — is  ^^ 

'^  AVt  it/^ — said  Vere  with  innocent  meek- 
ness. 

"AVt  it.^^— mimicked .     «/*  it,  little 

missey?  Do  you  think  it  is?  Couldn't  you 
find  out  first,  and  be  d — d  to  you  before  you 
came.  Ay,  you  may  look,  but  I  shall  swear, 
and  swear  to  some  purpose  too  before  I've 
done.  Why,  I  might  get  broke  and  you  get 
shot  for  this.  Where's  the  log  book?  bring 
me  the  log.  I  shall  enter  it  at  once,  and  make 
you  sign  it.  What's  yoiu*  name,  sir?" — said 
the  angry  captain,  writing. 

^'Edward" 

^^  Edward— what?" 

''Vere." 

«  What  ship?" 

''What  ship?" 

The  captain  threw  down  his  pen  with  uncon- 
trollable impatience.  "What's  the  nanie  of 
that  brig?" — ^he  said  between  his  teeth. 

"The  Spaniard." 

"  Then  you're  both  the  same  name  !" — ^the 
captain  said  abruptly,  in  reference  to  a  former 
question. 
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Vere  nodded. 

"What  is  it  about  these  cruisers?'* — con- 
tinued the  commander.  "  Do  you  know  one 
when  you  see  it  ?'* 

"  They  fired  into  me  *' — ^replied  Vere,  point- 
ing to  the  splintered  gaps  in  the  Spaniard's 
upperworks — "  and  one  of  them  this  morning 
was  laying-to,  to  the  southward,  when  we  ran 
past  her'' 

"  You  run  past  her  !" — ^muttered  the  captain 
contemptuously,  as  if  he  doubted  the  other's 
capability  of  doing  anything  of  the  kind.  "See 
all  clear  for  weighing,  Mr.  Dean." — ^he  added 
louder,  turning  to  his  first  lieutenant.  "Up 
with  the  anchor  quick,  and  make  all  sail  you 
can.  The  wind  will  freshen  as  we  leave  the 
land.   Are  you  sure  they  were  Yankee,  though  ?** 

"  Certain." — answered  Vere.—"  One  of  their 
officers  came  on  board." 

"Came  on  board" 

"  With  two  boats  to  back  him." 

"  And  what  did  he  do  ?" 

"  Tried  to  take  us." 

"Take  you,  eh" — said  the  captain,  begin- 
ning to  evince  some  interest — "  and  M'hat  did 
you  do  ?" 
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"Tookhim.^ 

^^  The  devil !  And  where  was  the  frigate  ? — 
and  where  was  the  brig  V' 

"Under  the  frigate^s  gnns/^ 

"Well. Come  my  good  fellow^  be  a  little 

quicker,  do.  Vve  known  men  do  half  as  much, 
and  talk  double-tides  faster.  Tou  can^t  be  as 
slow  in  action  as  you  are  out  of  it,  I  know. 
Where's  your  prisoner  ?'' 

"  There.'' — said  Vere,  pointing  to  his  brig. 

"  Bring  him  on  boards  then,  will  you  ?  And 
mind  you,  Mr.  Vere,  if  you  expect  the  Im- 
perieuse  to  be  here,  you  had  better  remain  till 
she  comes;  for  I  know  nothing  about  her. 
Have  the  side  piped  for  him,  Mr.  Dean ;  and 
send  away  a  cutter  for  the  American  lieutenant. 
That  young  chap's  got  nothing  but  boys  like 
himself  in  that  boat.  He's  a  good  midshipman 
spoiled,  and  he  wants  a  little  waking  up,  or 
he  would  be  a  promising  sort  of  lad  enough. 
Hilloa,what  have  we  got  here?" — ^he  added,  as 
young  O'Gara  returned  alongside  with  the 
American  prisoner,  just  as  the  frigate's  anchor 
was  spinning  up  to  her  bows.  "  Poor  thing — 
poor  thing!"— exclaimed  the  captain  with  com- 
miseration  in   his   tone,  as   he  surveyed  the 

VOL.  I.  F 
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shrunken^  spider  form^  and  emaciated  features 
of  the  midshipman — ^^  You  were  never  in- 
tended for  the  sea^  I'm  sure ;  only  I  suppose 
they  sent  you  to  improve  your  stamina^  My 
God  I  You're  an  elder  or  a  younger  son,  or  an 
heir,  or  an  orphan,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
else  they  wouldn't  have  wanted  to  put  you  out 
of  the  way.  You'll  sleep  in  a  laced  hammock, 
with  a  shot  at  your  feet,  in  fifty  fathom  water, 

before  long. Will  you  step  aft,  sir" — said 

the  captain,  breaking  off  from  his  soliloquy, 
and  bowing  to  the  American  officer,  who  was 
still  weak  from  recent  wounds  which  were 
covered  with  bandages  extending  across  an 
ample  forehead  wrinkled  with  a  dogged  resolu- 
tion, that  indicated  its  possessor  as  no  despica- 
ble antagonist  to  cope  with. 

Leaving  him  on  board  the  frigate,  young 
O'Gara  re-entered  the  boat,  and  shoved  off  as 
the  king's  ship  stood  majestically  out  to  sea, 
and  gave  three  cheers  in  passing  to  the  little 
brig  under  Vere's  commands  Vere  raised  his 
cap  in  answer ;  and  his  features  relaxed  into  a 
faint  smile,  which  none  around  him  were  suffi- 
ciently well  versed  in  the  mystery  of  character 
to  read, otherwise  the  inward  man  for  once  would 
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have  been  seen  portrayed  without  disguise. 
At  enviable  ease  with  himself  and'all  the  world, 
with  time^  opportunity,  and  means  at  his  dis- 
posal for  the  furtherance  of  all  his  aims,  little 
as  he  cared  for  the  past — ^less  recked  he  of  the 
future,  except  as  it  brought  him  nearer  to 
ihem;  and  his  smile,  his  step,  the  lurking 
glisten  of  his  eye,  bore  all  the  symptoms  of  a 
man  in  deep  but  satisfactory  commune  with 
himself. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  and  the  royals  of  the 
frigate  ia  quest  of  the  enemy  sunk  down  from 
sight,  a  dark  spec  about  the  bigness  of  a  man's 
hand  rose  above  the  horizon  and  then  blew  off 
to  leeward.  It  was  followed  by  a  second,  and 
a  third ;  which  disappeared  in  like  manner  as 
the  first,  and  then  there  rose  a  larger  cloud, 
wreathed  with  whiter  folds — the  offspring  of 
flashes,  that,  by  aid  of  a  glass  from  alofk,  were 
seen  at  intervals  to  -struggle  faintly  in  the  dis- 
tance with  the  slanting  beams  of  an  opposing 
sun.  The  sloop  knew  nothing  of  the  causes 
of  the  frigate's  morning  movement,  for  the 
captain  of  the  latter  had  no  very  remote  eye 
at  any  time  to  the  sweets  of  any  enterprise, 
f2 
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and  thought  with  the  old  adage — ^^  The  more^ 
the  merrier :  but  the  fewer,  the  better  cheer.'^ 
Among  men  of  war,  however,  one  gun  wlU 
bring  down  hundreds ;  and  the  sloop  weighed, 
made  sail,  and  steered  right  out  for  the  scene 
of  action,  to  have  a  share,  if  not  too  late,  in 
the  chances  of  the  day :  leaving  Vere,  with  the 
exception  of  some  merchant  small-craft  for 
companions,  to  himself. 

Yere  went  ashore  that  day  to  dinner,  but 
came  off  early  in  the  evening;  and  at  nightfall 
he  left  the  deck  in  exchange  for  his  solitaiy 
after-cabin: — the  sacred  confines  of  which, 
even  (yGara  seldom  passed,  for  Vere^s  habits 
had  grown  suddenly  too  simple  to  require  the 
attendance  of  a  servant,  and  were  mostly  too 
exclusive  to  need  the  companionship  of  an  in- 
ferior. His  cot  was  never  taken  down,  for  he 
slept  a  great  deal  in  the  day-time ;  and  his  fur- 
nitiu^  wanted  little  rubbing  over,  as.  he  had 
none.  His  lamp  was  always  left  burning  on  a 
swinging-table  in  the  mess  berth,  where  he 
snatched  his  hasty  meals,  which  rarely  varied 
from  the  ship^s  provisions  of  the  day ;  and  the 
interchange  of  light  from  the  skylight  to  a 
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bollVeye  fSeurther  aft^  and  its  subsequent  ex- 
tinction^ were  always  taken  as  the  signals  that 
'^the  captain  ^^  had  turned  in. 

The  accoinxnodation  of  the  brig  grew  worse 
as  you  got  afl ;  for  the  shelving  stem  and 
tapered  run  reduced  the  dimensions  of  the 
cabin^  however  much*  they  might  add  to  the 
symetry  and  sailing  properties  of  the  vessel : 
independently  of  which^tibe  space  between  decks 
was  so  confined  that  Vere^  short  as  he  was^ 
could  barely  stand  upright.  Perhaps  it  was 
for  that  reason  that  he  presently  exchanged  a 
leaning  position  against  the  side  for  a  seat  on 
the  edge  of  his  cot^  which  ^he  swung  to  and  fro 
by  a  movement  of  his  foot  against  the  deck 
beneath.  The  heat  was  intense^  for  the  huge 
stem  windows^  as  they  hung  open^  admitted, 
not  air,  but  the  close  oppressive  atmosphere  of 
a  calm  and  sultry  night.  Although  on  the 
lockers,  on  a  level  with  the  open  sashes,  the 
lamp  burnt  steadily  without  a  flicker,  and  clouds 
of  musquitoes  wheeled  a  humming  dance  around 
its  flame,  and  then  paired  off  to  settle  on  the 
exposed  parts  of  the  lieutenant's  neck — ^but 
whether  there  was  no  blood  to  suck,  or,  that 
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which  they  found  was  not  to  their  likings  they 
soon  dispersed  again^  and  left  him  unmolested. 
One  hour  passed^  and  then  another^  and  still 
Yere  sat  upon  his  cot^  and  swung  it  with  his 
foot  in  time  to  a  measured  tread  above.  But 
his  attitude  was  slightly  changed ;  for  his  head 
was  bent  low  down  as  if  listening  for  something 
on  the  water: — ^a  half  drawn  sword  was  laid 
across  his  knees;  and  on  the  bedding  at  his 
side  were  a  brace  of  small  and  highly-finished 
pistols  on  fuU-cock — their  muzzles  trained  aft 
with  the  precaution  of  a  man  habituated  to  the 
use  of  arms.  The  step  above  grew  weaiy,  and 
the  night  wore  on,  but  Vere  continued  on  the 
watch,  starting  at  the  plash  of  every  oar  which 
broke  the  silence  of  the  deep.  At  last  the 
stealthier  dip  of  paddles  was  heard  close  along- 
side, and  three  slight  taps  were  given  on  a 
nail-head  in  the  upper  deck.  Vere  raised  a 
pistol  in  his  left  hand  by  the  barrel,  stopped 
its  lock,  struck  to  the  slide  of  the  bull's-eye 
with  a  blow  from  the  butt,  and  then  rose  softly 
from  his  cot.  After  a  few  moments  the  native 
boat  was  faintly  heard  receding  from  the  ship 
— ^the  step  of  the  weary  watcher  ceased,  and 
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the  deck  of  the  brig  was  solely  tenanted  by  a 
Hdeeping  figxire^  the  disproportioned  outlines  of 
whose  limbs  rendered  it  easy  to  distinguish  as 
O'Gara. 

At  day-break  the  brig  broke  ground ;  and 

after  getting  clear  away,  the  cables  were  unbent 

and  the  anchors  stowed — no  bad  evidence  of 

its  being  in  all  probabihty  some  time  before 

they  would  again  be  needed.     Indeed,  it  soon 

became  apparent  to  the  crew  that  the  brig  was 

homeward  bound ;  and  as  the  weather  was  fine, 

and  the  winds  were  mostly  fair,  Vere  (as  of 

course  he  had,  like  meteorological  philosophers 

of  the  present  day,  the  complete   control  of 

both)  grew  even  more  popular  among  them 

than  he  was  on  board  the  frigate — ^where,  at 

timeSj  the  men  adored  him  above  all  others  for 

the  simple  reason,  that  he  cared  less  than  any 

whether  be  were  loved  or  hated  most. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


^^This  is  slow  work !'' — sighed  Vere  one  day 
to  young  O^Gara,  who  was  standing  by  his  side 
during  one  of  the  calms  incidental  to  the  line^ 
or  rather  to  the  lot  of  every  ship  that  has  to 
cross  it.  ^^  I  am  more  anxious  for  a  quick  run 
home  than  for  anything  I  know.  Confound 
this  want  of  wind.  There^s  nothing  pins  a 
man^  or  shackles  his  powers^  like  the  absence 
of  everything  on  which  he  can  exert  them. 
Afloat  or  ashore^  I  never  mind  how  hard  I  get 
it  in  my  teeth.  I  never  found  my  master  yet 
— and  never  shall  '^ — he  added^  after  something 
of  a  pause — "though  it's  easier  beating  up 
against  the  wind^  than  it  is  against  the  world. 
I  wish  I  was  dead  !" 

"You  don't.'* — ^said  his  companion  bluntly. 

"At  times" — ^said  Vere;  who  was  so  un- 
strung by  the  enervating  tendency  of  the  wea- 
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ther^  that  a  feeling  of  despondency  seemed 
quite  to  take  possession  of  his  mind  and  weigh 
him  down.     ^^  It's  thankless  work  ?^ 

''What?' 

^^To  have  the  kicks,  and  only  half  the  half- 
pence/' 

''  Ajid  I'm  to  halve  the  kicks,  and  have  no 
half-pence." 

^^  You'll  have  your  share  with  the  men  of 
any  prize  money  " 

''  Or  American  imprisonment." — muttered 
the  midshipman,  gazing  undauntedly  in  the 
other's  countenance,  which  growing  displeasure 
began  to  darken. 

''  What  do  you  mean,  sir!"— exclaimed  Vere, 
turning  on  him  with  the  sharpness  of  an 
adder. 

''  What  I  said,  sir." — ^was  the  answer.  ''  I 
saved  you,  and  now  you  would  sacrifice  me." 

''  Youngster  " — ^said  Vere,  detaching  a  small 
key  from  the  gold  swivel  clasp  of  the  chain  of 
his  eye  glass — ^^^if  you  don't  trust  me,  I  can 
you.  Satisfy  yomrself:  and  come  on  deck 
again  as  soon  as  you  have  done  so.  I  intended 
to  have  told  you,  only  as  some  one  has  saved 
me  the  trouble  there's  an  end  of  it.  ■■  The 
p5 
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letter  marked  No.  1  is  what  I  mean — ^but  you 
may  as  well  read  them  aU  '^ 

^^  I  don^t  want  to  read  any/^ — said  O'Gara 
proudly. 

*^  I  would  rather  you  did,  though.  It*s  right 
you  should.^^ 

'^  I  would  rather  do  what^s  wrong  than  right, 
any  day.^^ — ^was  the  reply. 

Puny  as  the  creature  beside  him  was  in 
stature — perverted  in  mind — and  tortuous  in 
body,  Vere  gazed  with  admiration  on  the  only 
being  he  had  ever  met  with,  more  aweless  and 
fully  as  determined  as  himself.  Hardened  vil- 
lains— silken  scoundrels — saintly  hypocrites — 
shallow  rogues — and  upright  honest  men,  he 
had  come  across  in  thousands;  but  all  were 
more  or  less  alive  to  the  opinion  of  that  portion 
of  the  multitude  which  comprised  their  world. 
He  himself,  fearless  in  danger  when  it  isur- 
rounded  him,  and  careless  of  consequences 
when  they  came,  always  strove  to  gain  his 
object  by  swimming  with  the  stream,  before  he 
made  a  stand  against  it.  But  here  was  a  child 
as  avowed  in  purpose,  as  he  was  stubborn  in 
pursuit  of  wrong ;  whose  delight  was  in  evil — 
not  the  evil  of  his  age,  nor  in  the  vicious 
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courses  of  an  age  beyond  his  years — ^but  in  the 
deep  plot  and  dangerous  enterprise  requiring 
both  intellect  and  courage  in  its  execution. 
The  v^ords  were  those  of  a  spoiled  and  pettish 
child ;  but  coupled  with  the  speaker^  they  con-r 
veyed  assurance^  that  if  life  were  spared^  his 
hand  would  be  against  many^  and  the  hands  of 
many  against  him. 

"  It's  no  use  fooling  you  '^ — said  Vere,  as  he 
turned  aft.  "  I  should  be  a  fool  to  do  it. 
You  had  better  know  nothing  than  not  know 
all ;  so  take  this  key,  and  make  your  mind  up, 
whether  the  game  is  worth  the  risk  of  playing — 
to  you  I  mean.  With  me  there  can  be  ques- 
tion ;  for  I  am  placed  in  a  position  that  I  can 
hardly  explain — nor  is  it,  indeed,  material  that 
I  should.  If  you  decide  on  standing  by  the 
man  who* first  held  out  protection  over  you, 
I  pledge  myself  to  one  thing: — it  shall  be, 
share  and  share  alike ;  and  I  will  remain  with 
the  brig  while  you  run  up  to  see  your  family*' — 

"  I  don't  want  to  see  my  family.  They  don't 
want  to  see  me." 

^^I  don't  know" — said  Vere;  his  answer 
evincing  some  experience  in  such  things-r- 
"  your  brother's  death  will  have  made  all  the 
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difference  in  your  favor :  and  a  year's  absence 
some  change^  perhaps^  in  your  feelings.  I 
thought  the  same  as  you  do^  once;  and  that 
in  regard  to  one  who  cared  for  me  as  a  woman 
and  a  mother  only  can.  She  married  a  second 
time,  and  married  like  a  fool — ^for  she  married 
to  provide  for  me — and  I  swore  never  to  forgive 
her^  because  I  quarrelled  with  him.  But  when 
I  came  home  last  time  from  sea,  and  found,  that 
while  I  was  away,  her  heart  had  been  broken 
by  her  husband^s  treatment,  death  levelled  all 
differences ;  and  though  /  could  not  forgive,  I 
prayed*^ — said  Vere,  while  his  breath  grew 
thick,  and  a  cold  sweat  broke  out  upon  his 
brdW.  "I  prayed^' — ^he  said,  with  emphasis 
which  marked  the  rare  occurrence  of  the  act — 
**  over  her  grave  I  prayed  to  be  forgiven.'^ 

The  stonebreaker  by  the  wayside  will  tell 
you  from  experience  that  in  every  flint,  how- 
ever hard,  there  is  one  soft  part^  which  yields 
to  the  hammer's  lightest  stroke,  though  all 
around  is  impervious  to  the  heaviest  blow  that 
falls.  And  so  it  was  with  Vere.  But  feelings 
like  the  above  took  a  transient  hold  of  him, 
deep  as  they  might  be  at  the  time.  A  breeze 
sprung  up,  which  freshened  from  variable  airs 
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into  a  steady  trade ;  and  with  the  wind  his 
spirits  rose  to  their  usual  even  tone;  helow 
which  they  never  sunk  again  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  voyage. 

Crack  seamen^  who  can  knock  a  ship  about 
like  a  top^  are  often  said  to  be  indifferent  navi- 
gators^ and  ig;norant  of  where  their  vessel  is — 
a  fact  confirmed  in  the  case  of  Vere,  who 
doubled  the  Cape  in  the  dark^  and  ran  past  St. 
Helena  some  degrees  before  he  found  he  was 
too  far  to  leeward  of  the  ishmd  to  work  down 
again.  However^  as  there  was  plenty  of 
water  on  boards  and  the  crew  were  healthy^  it 
was  not  a  matter  of  much  consequence ;  par- 
ticularly as  he  managed  better  in  steering  for 
the  Channel^  which  he  entered  in  the  ktter 
end  of  September.  It  was  a  foul  wind^  and 
Vere  took  a  pilots  sent  letters  ashore  in  his 
boat,  beat  up  through  the  Downs  by  night, 
and  anchored  in  the  river — where  a  packet 
from  London,  in  reply  to  his  communication, 
awaited  him  by  express ;  and  he  was  boarded 
by  the  crew  of  a  man-of-war's  boat,  who  came 
for  whatever  they  could  get,  but  took  apparently 
nothing  by  their  motion. 
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As  soon  as  the  sails  were  furled^  and  the 
yards  were  squared^  Yere  had  the  hands  turned 
up^  and  addressed  them  briefly  to  the  effect^ 
that  as  the  service  on  which  they  had  been 
despatched  was  now  performed,  the  brig  would 
remain  where  she  was  until  his  return  from 
town,  when  he  hinted  at  a  probability  of  the 
cruise  being  then  up  for  good. 

Horses  were  in  readiness  to  carry  Vere  to 
London;  and  he  urged  their  riders  on  as  if 
the  fate  of  an  empire  hinged  upon  the  point  of 
time.  At  the  foot  of  Westminster  Bridge, 
however,  he  stopped  the  chaise,  paid  the  post- 
boys most  liberally,  and  then  flung  them  some 
loose  silver  to  drink  his  health,  which  they  im- 
mediately went  into  a  public-house  to  do ;  and 
taking  his  small  leathern  portmanteau  in  his 
hand,  strolled  over  the  bridge  at  the  rate  of  a 
mile  and  a  half  an  hoiu*,  and  turned  down  to- 
wards the  Horse-guards  at  the  same  fatiguing 
pace  till  he  met  with  a  coach,  which  took  almost 
as  much  time  to  convey  him  to  Piccadilly,  as 
he  had  spent  upon  the  road  in  the  post-chaise. 

^^What  part,  sir?'^ — ^said  the  man,  as  he 
turned  out  of  the  Haymarket,  not  stopping  his 
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horses^  for  the  exceediDgly  good  reason^  that 
the  wretches  stopped  of  themselves. 

^'Burlington  Arcade.'* — ^answered  Vere;  and 
in  procsess  of  time  they  arriyed  there ;  when 
he  again  alighted^  and^  loitering  over  the  ground 
between  the  gates  in  Piccadilly  and  Saville-row^ 
sought  out  a  house  which  was  chiefly  distin- 
guished firom  the  others,  by  the  absence  of  any 
brass  plate^  with  a  doctor's  or  a  dentist's  name. 
A  servant  in  hvery  opened  the  door,  and  a  ser- 
vant out  of  livery  waited  in  the  hall  to  receive 
the  name  of  the  visitor,  and  announce  him  in 
due  form  :  but  Vere  brushed  past  the  domestic, 
and,  opening  the  parlour  door  sang  ceremoniCy 
walked,  into  the  room,  where  a  lady  and  gentle- 
man ^rere  sitting  over  a  dessert,  the  splendour 
of  wliich  was  something  impaired,  though  the 
nature  of  the  firoits,  as  well  as  the  profusion  of 
choice  wines,  denoted  that  luxury  at  least,  if 
not  extravagance,  was  here  the  order  of  the 
day. 

There  was  a  slight  glisten  in  the  eye,  and  a 
gentle  tremor  of  the  voice,  of  the  lady  as  she 
rose  with  graceful  ease  to  welcome  Vere,  which 
contrasted  pleasingly  with  his  own  unimpas- 
sioned  greeting,  and  the  cool  methodical  man- 
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ner  in  which  he  turned  to  her  companion  and 
said — ^^  DriscoU^  what  was  there  for  dinner  ?*^ 

^^  Julia  knows — don't  ask  me — ^nothing  fit  to 
eat,  you  may  take  your  oath  ** — ^was  the  irrita- 
ble answer.  ^^Your  not  coming  here  spoiled 
my  dinner ;  and  I  don't  know  what  people  can 
want  with  any  at  this  time.  Did  that  letter  of 
mart  do?" 

^^  Yes— it  did  a  great  deal." 

^^  Come  in  time  ?" 

^^  Got  it  over  one  side,  as  a  pressgang  came 
alongside  on  the  other." 

^^  Well,  and  what  do  you  intend  doing  about 
the  twenty-eighth — going  down  yourself" 

"  I  am  going  to  have  some  dinner  now  " — 
said  Vere,  not  seeming  to  relish  the  turn  the 
conversation  took,  half  so  much  as  the  prospect 
of  satisfying  his  wants  in  the  way  of  food. 
^^Pray,  don't  let  our  conversation  disturb  you" 
— ^he  continued,  as  the  lady  rose  to  leave  the 
table,  appreciating  with  a  great  deal  of  justice 
and  delicacy  that  her  guest  was  unwilling  to 
continue  the  topic  in  her  presence.  ^^  You've 
got  into  a  good  thing  here,  DriscoU." — ^added 
Vere. 
.^*  Which — the  house  here,  or  that  in  the 
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dty  ?  I  got  into  both  much  the  same  way — 
by  paying  for  them  with  money  that  I  am  to 
have.  And  what  is  quite  as  odd^  perhaps  I 
could  not  have  got  into  either  without  the  help 
of  the  other/^ 

*^  How  do  you  mean  V^ 

^^Whj,  at  this  end  of  the  town  the  name 
went  a  long  way ;  and  at  the  other^  this  helped 
out :  and  they  thought  this  would  be  a  deuced 
good  place^  and  I  should  be  a  deuced  good  man 
to  entertain  all  the  foreign  brutes  who  come  to 
tlus  country  with  letters  to  the  firm.  But  I 
hate  dining  without  Julia ;  and  I  never  can  keep 
my  temper.  I  am  not  like  you,  or  your  friend 
at  sea,  there — Phlegm,  either/^ 

^'Flanun,  you  mean.  But  you  ought  to  make 
a  good  thing  out  of  this,  Driscoll.'^ 

^^S  o  I  should,  if  I  were  not  cramped  so.*' 

"Look  at  me.*' — said  Vere. 

"A.ye,  but  you  don't  spend  as  I  do — never 
did — ^and  there  are  some  things  that  a  man 
must  pay  for.  I  shall  be  glad  when  the  affidr 
of  tdat  brig's  settled ;  but  then  I  shall  be  a 
thousand  short  of  what  I  want." 

"  More  " — said  Vere — "  there's  that  boy  to 
have  some  out  of  it." 
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"  Boy — what  boy  ?^' — said  Driscoll,  sharply. 

'^  The  boy  I  left  in  charge/' 

^^  What  of  him?'' 

"We  must  do  the  righteous,  there." — ^said 
Vere,  with  rather  a  determined  air ;  and  Dris- 
coU  gave  a  sigh  of  discontent,  filled  his  glass, 
and  flung  himself  back  in  his  chair ;  while  the 
entry  of  a  servant  with  a  tray,  followed  by  the 
lady  just  before  alluded  to,  put  an  end  to  the 
subject  for  the  present. 

*^  Is  the  carriage  come  ?" — ^inquired  Driscoll. 

^^  At  the  door,  sir." — ^replied  the  footman. 

^^  After  you  have  picked  a  bit,  will  you  come 
to  G — n's  with  me,  and  have  a  quiet  cast  at 
hazard  ?" 

"Is  G — n  on  his  legs  again?" — said  Vere 
half  doubtingly — "  was  that  man  a  major  ever 
in" 

"The  regiment  you  took  out" — said  Dris^ 
coll.  "  He  went  all  wrong ;  and  he  hadn't  a 
ghost  of  a  chance  left  to  retrieve  himself;  so- 
our  set  started  him  in  rather  a  select  affair,  and 
it's  astonishing  how  well  he  conducts  it." 

"I'll  go  with  you  some  other  night,  not 
this." — said  Vere. 

^^Well,  as  you  please;   I  shall  see  you  to- 
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morrow  at  breakfast,  I  suppose.'* — and  with 
this  the  two  friends  parted  for  the  night. 

"  He's  not  much  altered/' — ^remarked  Vere, 
as  the  carriage  rolled  off  to  the  midnight 
orgies ;  and  his  companion  threw  herself  into 
an  easy  chair^  and  smiled  a  cOntempuous  and 
sarcastix^  smile,  and  breathed  a  bitter  sigh. 


CHAP.  IX. 

During  the  war^  shipping  intelligence  was 
naturally  a  matter  of  much  greater  interest  than 
it  is  at  present ;  and  the  next  mornings  when 
Vere  went  down  to  the  Jerusalem  coffee-house 
in  Cowper's-court^Comhill^  be  found  it  crowded 
to  excess^  in  consequence  of  the  news  that  a 
vessel  which  had  had  an  unusually  quick  pas- 
sage had  just  arrived  from  India :  and  he  de- 
rived sufficient  amusement,  for  a  full  hour  at 
least,  in  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  the  wholesale 
assertions,  and  ridiculous  mistakes,  he  heard  in 
circulation  around  him  in  every  part  of  the 
room. 

Shoals  of  people  came  to  the  bar  to  inquire 
after  their  relatives,  whose  names  were  invaria- 
bly shouted  out  at  full  length,  without  reference 
to  the  fact  that  the  owners  were  a  long  way 
out  of  hearing.  Among  the  inquiries  was  one 
from  an  elderly  man  after  Power  O^Gara. 
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^^Power  O'Garar— shouted  the  derk— «Not 
here  at  all^  sir.   We  know  nothing  of  him  here.'' 

'^He  is  a  midshipman  in  the  Company^s  ser- 
vice ;  and  I  thought  you  might.'' 

^^  Inquire  at  the  India  House^  Leadenhall- 
street." — ^rejoined  the  clerk,  without  looking 
away  or  moving  his  pen  fix>m  the  paper,  as  he 
continued  answering  letters  of  importance,  and 
numerous  queries  of  none,  with  a  degree  of 
expedition  and  correctness  that  offered  contra- 
diction to  the  proverb,  of  no  man  being  able 
to  do  two  things  well  at  a  time. 

As  the  stranger  turned  away  with  an  air  of 
disappointment,  Yere  stepped  up  and  took  off 
his  hat^  round  which  was  a  narrow  band  of 
crape,  with  such  evidently  unfeigned  interest, 
that  the  eye  of  the  other  quite  glistened ;  and 
he  beld  out  his  hand,  though  he  afterwards 
seemed  rather  sorry  for  it,  when  he  felt  the 
cold  and  chilling  shake  of  the  sailor,  who  was 
in  truth  quite  unprepared  to  be  met  so  far,  as 
in  general  he  had  to  make  his  way.  However, 
he  had  too  much  tact  not  to  perceive  his  mis- 
take, and  instantly  rectify  it,  by  putting  his 
arm  vdthin  the  other's,  and  proceeding  with 
him  as  if  they  had  been  acquaintances  of  old 
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date.  "  I  heard  you  inquire  after  CKGara^' — 
he  said — *^and  as  I  was  his  poor  brother^s 
favorite  friend  on  board  ^' 

Vere  paused,  for  the  convulsive  presure  on 
his  arm — the  quiver  of  his  companion's  lip,  and 
the  brimming  of  his  eyes  with  tears,  conjoined 
with  the  strong  likeness  and  deep  mourning 
dress,  told  of  the  relationship  in  which  the 
stranger  stood  to  the  young  dragoon. 

*^  You're  Vere — ^you're  Vere — you  knew  him 
— ^you  were  his  friend — God  bless  you/' — said 
the  father,  trembling  with  agitation  like  a  leaf. 
*  Poor  boy — ^poor  fellow.     He  was  a  trimming 

soldier,  and  sat  a  horse I  hoped  to 

have  seen  him  hold  his  father's  rank  some  day. 
But  that  cursed  climate!  O  God" — and  he 
was  almost  choked. 

"  But  your  other  son  is  stiU  left ;  and  pro- 
mises to  be  as  great  an  ornament  to  one  pro- 
fession, as  his  brother  was  to  the  other." 

"  I  said  he  would — I  always  thought  so — It 
was  the  only  thing  he  was  ever  fit  for.  But 
his  mother  was  foolish  about  it.  Where  is  he  ? 
— ^Where's  his  ship  ?" 

^^He's  acting  first  lieutenant" — and  even  the 
colonel  started  at  the  rapidity  of  this  promo- 
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tion^  which  far  exceeded  his  most  sanguine 
expectations — ^^  of  a  small  brig  in  which  I 
came  home  from  India.  She's  laying  in  the 
river;  and  I  don't  join  her  again  for  these  ten 
days.  I  believe  she  is  to  be  sold  in  shares,  and 
sent  out  as  a  privateer^  in  which  case  I  shall 
continue  in  command  of  her.  The  letter  of  mart 
came  down  to  us ;  but  it's  not  settled  yet." 

"  And  Power  makes  a  good  officer — and  likes 
it,  does  he  ?" 

^'  I  never  saw  a  better  for  his  years ;  and  he 
is  so  fond  of  it^  that  he  preferred  remaining  on 
board  to  leaving  the  ship,  though  I  told  him 
he  might  have  any  time  he  liked." 

^^  Why  don't  he  write  ?" — said  the  colonel — 
**  It  i^orries  his  mother  to  death  !" 

"  I  have  a  letter  and  some  drawings" — inter- 
posed Vere — ^^  which  I  should  have  forwarded 
to  Ireland,  only,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  did  not 
know  exactly  how." 

'^  Oh,  we've  left  Ireland  now  for  the  present, 
till  the  Chancery  business  of  the  land  is  over" 
— ^which  was  as  .  good  as  saying,  they  were 
banished  therefix)m  for  life — ^^^and  Mrs,  O'Gara 
and  my  daughter  are  down  with  their  uncle  in 
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the  country — ^where  you  must  come  and  see 
them/' — added  the  soldier. 

^^ Thank  you" — said  Vere — '^but  business^'— 

^^  You  can  have  no  business  to  detain  you. 
I  am  going  myself  to-morrow,  and  you  must 
come :  it  will  do  them  good  to  see  you.'* 

But  Vere  shook  his  head,  and  pleaded  his 
former  excuse. 

^'Nonsense'' — said  the  colonel — ^^Mook  at 
me.  Here  am  I,  an  old  man,  with  a  suit  against 
me  in  nearly  every  court  in  London;  and  if  I 
can  manage  to  get  away,  why  can't  you? 
Though,  to  be  sure" — ^he  added  sorrowfully — 
'^  there  are  few  inducements  to  oflfer  you.  It's 
not  like  the  castle — ^times  are  altered ;  and  the 
hunting  " 

^^Would  be  none  to  me." — ^Vere  interrupted, 
laughing — "for  I  am  very  little  of  a  rider." 

"  Never  mind" — said  O'Gara — ^^  Come  over 
to  us.  What  am  I  talking  of — I  was  thinking 
of  Knuxowna — ^You  don't  know  the  country 
anywhere  about  there,  do  you  ?" 

Vere  was  obliged  to  confess  his  ignorance ; 
but  at  last  he  agreed  to  go  down  the  next  day 
witjii  the  colonel ;  and  thither  we  must  request 
the  reader  to  accompany  us  also. 
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limes  were  altered^  as  the  colonel  said.  The 
proud  man  and  the  Irish  ^^  master "  was  now 
dependant  with  his  family  on  the  English  mer- 
chant^ and  without  a  servant  he  could  call  his 
own.  Lands  had  been  severed  from  the  name 
of  CPGara^  which  for  centuries  had  only  been 
known  as  in  conjunction  with  it;  while  he, 
whose  family  had  never  been  possessed  of  a 
single  acre,  had  laid  out  the  fruits  of  a  life  of 
labour  to  enrol  his  name  among  the  list  of 
landed  men.  Both  parties  were  in  a  false  posi- 
tion, and  neither  of  them  happy.  Beautiful  as 
English  scenery  and  a  London  architect  could 
make  it,  was  the  spot  and  dwelling  which  the 
wealthy  and  retired  merchant  had  chosen  for 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  But  his  soul 
yearned  towards  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  and 
the  congenial  associates  of  his  younger  days. 
Within  two  imles  of  the  sea  coast — in  the 
midst  of  a  plentifully  stocked  preserve,  and 
within  the  sound  of  half  a  dozen  packs  of 
hounds,  his  yacht  rode  idle  at  her  anchors  in 
the  sheltered  bay — ^his  gun  rusted  in  its  case — 
and  his  hunters  stood  useless  in  their  stalls, 
while  the  business  man,  his  occupation,  like 
VOIi.  I.  o 
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Othello's^  gone^  sat  brooding  on  the  beach^ 
blind  to  the  beauties  of  nature^  and  absorbed 
in  some  day  dream  of  boimdless  and  successM 
speculation. 

He  welcomed  the  colonel  back' — ^rejoiced  that 
some  one  was  come  to  use  his  dogs  and  horses^ 
besides  his  servants^  of  whom  he  made  bitter 
complaints  that  they  misused  them;  but  he 
looked  rather  shy  on  Vere,  till  he  foimd  out 
that  he  knew  a  leading  partner  in  some  first* 
rate  firm^  in  the  same  line  of  business  as  his 
own.  The  ladies  were  dressing  for  diimer 
when  the  colonel  and  his  friend  arrived ;  and 
when  Ellen  came  down,  and  found  Vere  loung- 
ing by  himself  over  the  drawing  room  table, 
which  was  bestrewed  with  flowers,  books,  and 
prints,  she  was  so  surprised  at  the  unexpected 
sight  of  so  distififfui  a  looking  stranger,  that, 
letting  go  the  handle  of  the  door  again,  she 
half-retreated — ^it  might  be  firom  timidity,  or  it 
might  be  firom  a  desire  to  make  some  addition 
to  her  toilet. 

Vere  rose  immediately ;  and  his  manner  and 
address,  as  he  requested  the  young  lady  to 
waive  the  ceremony  of  an  introduction  when 
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there  was  no  one  present  to  perform  it^  were 
marked  by  such  a  polished  ease^  and  total  ab- 
sence of  mauvaise  hordes  rare  for  an  English- 
Hum^  and  still  more  seldom  to  be  met  with  in 
a  sailor^  that  SUen  set  him  down  for  some  man 
out  of  some  crack  regiment  of  Hussars.  Pre- 
sently Mrs.  (yOara  made  her  appearance^  and, 
without  deserting  the  daughter,  he  was  equally 
successful  in  the  transfer  of  his  attentions  to 
the  mother.  The  colonel  followed ;  and  though 
he  had  previously  professed  to  know  nothing 
about  riding,  he  yet  showed  himself  tolerably 
well  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  running 
horses  for  the  ensuing  season:  while  for  the 
uncle,  who  had  made  his  money  as  a  merchant, 
he  was  a  regular  walking  Price  Cturent,  and 
Commercial  Gazetteer. 

If  he  had  been  agreeable  before  dinner,  he 
was  perfectly  irresistible  afiSer* 

"Did  he  sing ?^' 

He  had  unfortunately  neither  ear  nor  voice  ; 
but  nevertheless,  for  a  person  destitute  of  these 
useful  mxd  usual  appendages  to  the  human 
frtoe,  he-  accompMued  the  Piano  wonderfully 
well.' 

«  Did  he  draw  ?« 

o2 
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It  was  years  since  he  had  touched  a  pencil ; 
yet  he  amiably  promtsed  to  resume  his^  pro- 
vided Miss  CKGara  would  condescend  to  gratify 
him  with  a  sight  of  the  performances  of  her's. 

She  consented  so  to  do;  and  a  portfoUo^ 
with  flaps  equal  in  size  to  those  of  a  large  din- 
ing table,  was  forthwith  hauled  out  from  behind 
a  music  stand,  and  its  contents  exhibited  to 
view. 

'^  How  spirited  V^ — ^he  exclaimed,  on  coming 
to  a  "Schooner  in  a  breeze/'  done  in  pencil  and 
water-colour,  as  well  as  some  person,  who  had 
evidently  never  seen  a  ship,  might  be  expected 
to  make  a  representation  of  one:  though  in 
truth,  it  was  spirited,  because  the  sea  was  such 
that  no  mortal  craft  could  have  Uved  an  hour 
in. 

^^  Was  he  fond  of  a  sea  life  V^ — ^hesitatingly 
inquired  Ellen;  who  by  this  time  had  discovered 
his  profession. 

Vere  shook  his  head,  with  a  sigh  and  a 
smile ;  but,  "  necessity  lefl  him  httle  choice.'' 

'^  I  suppose" — said  Freeman,  rousing  up  from 
a  nap — ^^  you'll  be  looking  out  for  another  berth 
on  board  some  man-of-war  as  soon  as  your  en- 
gagement with  the  owners  of  the  privateer  has 
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terminated.  There^s  plenty  of  fighting  going 
on  now  with  the  Americans ;  only  we  seem  to 
be  getting  the  worst  of  it/' 

*^I  have  left  the  pavy'' — ^answered  Vere. 
"The  service  would  be  all  very  well  for  men 
like  your  brother.  Miss  CGara*^ — ^turning  to 
EUen — '^  who,  backed  by  parliamentary  influ- 
ence ^^ — glancing  at  the  colonel,  then  member 
for  the  bought  borough  of  R. — ^^  can,  I  may 
almost  say,  command  promotion.  But  situated 
as  I  am  '^ 

"Ah— but  ^'—interrupted  Mrs.  (XGara— 
"  how  much  more  gratifying  and  honorable  is 
it,  to  carve  out  a  fortune  for  yourself;  and, 
when  in  your  old  age  you  look  back  upon  the 
days  of  struggle  in  your  youth,  to  be  able  to 
say,  that,  by  your  own  unaided  exertions  have 
you  made  your  way.'* 

"  That  is  precisely  what  I  am  now  endea- 
vouring to  do.'' — ^was  Vere's  reply;  laughing 
inwardly  at  something  highly  entertaining  to 
himself. 

"Bless  me — ^ifs  eleven!" — exclaimed  Free- 
man, as  the  ormolu  clock  on  the  pedestal  in  the 
comer  chimed  the  aforesaid  hour. 
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"  So  it  is/* — ^answered  Vere ;  merry  agahi  in 
the  secret  recesses  of  his  heart :  albeit  his  ex- 
terior gave  no  sign  of  mirth. 

*' James,  my  dear '*— said  Mrs.  (yGara,  ad- 
dressing her  brother— ^^  you're  very  hoarse  to- 
night. I  really  think  you  had  much  better  not 
fatigue  yourself  -^77-  Mr.  Vere  **— she  added, 
breaking  off  and  addressing  the  privateers-man 
in  an  explanatory,  and  perhaps  rather  apologetic 
manner— '^  we  are  always  in  the  old  fashioned 
habit  of  having  the  servants  up  to  fkmily 
prayers ''— — 

'^  Will  you  allow  me  to  read  them '' — ^replied 
the  sailor,  with  the  gravity  of  a  judge,  and 
bland  suavity  of  a  court  physician. 

^^  ThanJc  you,  if  you  would.  He  has  got 
stick  a  cold ''-;-€ontinued  the  lady,  answering 
for  her  brother,  who,  at  that  moment,  was  in 
the  speechless  agony  of  applying  his  pocket 
handkerchief  to  his  nose. 

The  little  congregation  assembled  around 
him ;  and,  falling  on  his  knees,  the  man  whose 
trade  was  strife,  and  very  bread  was  plunder, 
prayed  for  peace,  and  implored  at  the  hands  of 
the  Almighty,  with  all  the  humble  but  impres- 
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sive  fervor  of  sincere  devotioii^  those  blessings 
— and  breathed  forth  those  hopes^  looked-for 
and  founded  on  the  Word  which  God  hath 
spoken^  that^  *' When  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  His  name,  there  is  He  in  the  midst 
of  them,^^ 


CHAP.  X. 

"  *TwAS  night  '^ — ^as  the  writers  of  romance 
would  say — ^and  a  party  of  five  had  assembled 
in  a  small^  dark^  dingy  parlor  at  the  back  of 
the  inner  office  belonging  to  a  mercantile  house 
of  business  in  the  city.  The  lateness  of  the 
hour  might  possibly  have  suggested  the  idea^ 
that  the  resident  clerk  on  the  premises  had 
collected  together  sundry  of  his  brother  scribes, 
for  the  purposes  of  conviviality,  had  not  the 
absence  of  all  Bacchanalian  symptoms  pre- 
cluded such  a  thought.  On  the  countenance 
of  most  wa3  depicted  a  forcible  expression  of 
extreme  anxiety;  and  the  different  casts  of 
features  on  which  feU  the  shadow,  rather  than 
the  light  of  a  guttering  unsnufied  mutton  dip, 
mellowed  into  softness  as  they  were,  by  the 
tinting  gleams  of  the  neglected  fire,  which  was 
mouldering  gradually  away  to  ashes,  would 
have  afforded  fine  studies  for  a  painter;  while 
the  monotonous  ticking  of  a  small  old  fashioned 
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clocks  standing  on  a  bracket  overhead^  was  In 
excellent  keeping  with  their  suppressed  hard 
breathing — usually  attendant  on  absorbing  in- 
terest and  suspense. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken^  nor  a  movement 
made  :  and  the  conclave  sat^  and  sighed^  and 
scowled  in  silence,  as  if  that  were  the  only 
object  of  their  assembly — till  the  tiumicg  of  a 
key  was  heard  in  the  street  door,  followed  by 
the  creaking  of  its  hinges  as  it  opened  and 
closed,  and  the  tread  of  a  heavy  foot  in  the 
outer  hall,  when  the  five  made  the  same  move- 
ment and  spoke  the  same  wordef  at  once,  like 
puppets  acting  in  concert  by  the  agency  of 
strings. 

^^ There  he  is'* — said  the  five,  all  turning 
theu*  heads  the  same  way ;  and,  as  they  said 
this,  a  young  man,  more  sallow  and  more  hag- 
gard, but  more  elegant  in  feature,  form  and 
dress,  than  any  there,  entered  the  apartment, 
and  exclaimed — ^that  altogether  it  was  the  most 
extraordinary  thing  he  had  ev^r  heard  of. 

^^Did  you  see  the  captain ?-t-Is  he  coming?'* 
—said  three  or  four. 

^*  No,  he's  out  of  town— gone  down  to  the 
house  of  a  gentleman  with  whom,  I  believe^ 
g5 
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most  of  you  here  are  v6ry  well  acquainted — 
Mr.  Freeman^  late  director  of  the  bank ;  and  I 
have  found  out,  through  means  of  an  open  note 
I  saw  on  his  chimney^  that  he  was  to  see  the 
under-writers  again,  on  his  return,  as  soon  as 
everything  was  definitively  arranged  '^ 

"  Good  heavens !  then  we  are  not  insured 
even.'^ — exclaimed  one. 

«f  For  not  the  fraction  of  a  farthing,  gentle- 
men !" — ^replied  another,  with  a  forced  com- 
posure. 

^^  It  is  most  extraordinary/* — said  a  third. 

*'  Most  unpleasant.'*— ^said  a  fourth. 

"  Is  all  the  purchase  money  paid?** — acutely 
suggested  a  fifth. 

^^No;  but  this  don*t  prejudice  your  fulfil- 
ment of  the  contract.** — ^rejoined  the  sixth,  who 
flattered  himseU^  he  knew  something  of  the 
law,  because  his  father  had  been  upon  the 
bench. 

^'I  don't  understand  it  now.** — said  one. 
''Where  did  he^et  the  information  from? — 
had  he  any  authority  to  move  the  brig? — ^why 
couldn't  he  send  for  his  commanding  officer?** 

^'  It*s  very  clear  with  what  orders  he  was 
left  ** — ^replied  the  party  who  had  last  come  in 
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^— ^^  but  I  suppose  be  thought  proper  to  disobey 
them/^ 

^^I  think  th^  establishment  of  that  point 
would  make  him  liable  in  law.^* — said  the 
judge's  descendant. 

*^  Liable  !^^ — contemptuously  interrupted  a 
person  next  him.  '^  Law ! — Did  you  ever  have 
a  midshipman  on  your  books^  sir? — or  take  his 
bill  in  payment  Y^ 

"Well,  gentlemen'' — said  the  senior  member 
of  this  council — *^I  don't  see  what  more  we 
are  to  do.  I  will  forward  instructions  to  om* 
clerk  who  manages  these  things,  to  endeavoiu*, 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  to  effect  the 
most  favorable  insurance  that  can  be  made,  if 
any  of  the  under-writers  will  be  found  ready 
to  meet  our  views.  I  consider  thftt  to  be  the 
best  and  only  step  that  can  be  adopted;  for  it 
is  perfectly  clear,  that,  if  the  news  is  true,  the 
premium  must  leave  a  difference,  however 
slight,  in  our  favor ;  and,  if  false,  we  have  made 
too  good  a  bargain  through  the  exertions  of 
Mr.Driscoll" — ^turning  to  his  right-hand  neigh- 
bour— ^^  and  Captain  Vere,  to  be  unable  to  af- 
ford something  extrai.  In  the  meantime,  I 
propose  to  send  express  for  Captain  Vere,  re- 
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questing  his  attendance^  as  he  is  the  person 
necessarily  the  best  calculated  to  ascertain  par- 
ticulars,  and  throw  light  upon  the  whole  affair. 
I  also  vote  the  adjournment  of  this  meeting, 
till  something  more  certain  has  been  elicited  to 
set  before  its. notice.*^ 

A  few  nights  subsequent  to  the  occurrence 
of  all  that  has  just  been  detailed,  the  same 
assembly  met  in  the  same  little  back  room 
at  ■ not  the  same  hour,  for  it  was  con- 
siderably earlier  2  neither  did  their  faces  wear 
the  same  anxious  exjnression  as  heretofore — any 
reports  affecting  their  interests,  which  arrived 
the  previous  evening  through  such  medium  as 
might  have  been  considered  duUous,  having 
now  been  confirmed  beyond  all  question :  and 
as  hope  was  gone,  and  suspense  was  converted 
into  the  worst  kind  of  certainty  that  could 
exist,  dark  brows  grew  darker,  and  long  faces 
longer,  than  before.  Shortly  after  every  body 
had  taken  their  seats,  Vere  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  briefly  apologising  for  being  the 
latest  in  attendance,  added,  that  perhaps  as 
that  to  which  he  was  about  particularly  to 
direct  their  attention  was  in  close  connexion 
with  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole 
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subject^  he  should  be  excused  for  entering 
into  particulars  with  which  they  were^  he  knew^ 
already  well  acquainted. 

'^You   must  be    aware^  gentlemen  ^^ — said 
Vere — ^^  that    the   project    of    a  joint-stock 
owning  company  of  such  vessels  as  that  now 
reported  to  have  been  captured  by  an  American 
frigate  in  the  North  sea^  was  su^ested  to  me 
by  my  friend  here,  Mr.  Driscoll,  about  a  year 
since.     I  was  then  about  to  sail  as  first  lieu- 
tenant of  H.  M.  S.  Imperieuse  on  a  voyage  to 
India ;    and  knowing  well  the  opportunities 
that  often  occur  abroad,  in  cases  of  sales  from 
capture  or  condemnation^  I  immediately  wrote 
to  a  native  house  in  Calcutta,  with  whom  I 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  corresponding,  to 
procure  a  vessel,  if  they  could,  of  a  suitable 
description.     Well,  they  did  so.    They  made 
a  good  bargain,  no  doubt;   and  we  did  the 
same:   and   I  was  afforded  the  privilege  of 
manning  and  provisioning  the  vessel  from  the 
surplus  force  and  stores  of  a  friend's  ship — I 
don^t  know  that  it's  necessary  to  particularise 
her  here — at  a  much  lower  rate  than  I  could 
otherwise  have  done.     I  had  a  little  trouble  in 
the  beginning  of  the  voyage — ^there  existed  a 
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little  feeling  of  insubordination  among  the  men^ 
which  I  suppressed.  I  was  chased  by  an 
enemy — ^nearly  taken^  too — and  I  put  into  Cey- 
lon. I  got  to  leeward — I  can't  say  unfor- 
tunately— of  St.  Helena;  because  any  stay 
there  would  have^  of  course^  only  tended  to  re- 
tard the  voyage ;  and  I  anchored  in  the  river  a 
short  time  since — ^received  a  letter  of  mart— a 
very  necessary  instrument^  whether  as  authority 
for  retaining  possession  of  a  prize^  or  as  a 
means  of  protection  against  pressing  men  out 
of  the  vessel — and  I  left  for  London,  giving  up 
charge  to  a  young  man  who  has  been  in  the 
Company's  service — on  board  a  man-of-war — 
and  during  the  whole  of  the  voyage  acted  as 
my  only  officer,  with  very  great  credit  to  him- 
self and  satisfaction  to  me,  with  strict  orders — 
the  strictest  that  could  be  given,  I  assure  you, 
gentlemen ;  and  given,  too,  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  crew,  to  continue  as  then  till  my  return. 
Notwithstanding  all  this  it  appears,  that,  either 
instigated  by  the  devil,  or  deprived  of  the  com- 
mand by  the  rising  of  the  crew,  he  carries  the 
brig  out  by  night,  and  afterwards  she  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  seen  in  possession  of  the 
enemy.    Now,  as  regards  the  men,  it  tends  but 
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very  little  to  the  point  at  issue^  whether  her 
loss  has  been  occasioned  through  the  crew  or 
through  her  officer;  but  as  regards  the  tune" 
that  has  elapsed  between  her  getting  clear  off 
and  the  news  of  it  reaching  London,  upon  re- 
ferring to  the  wind,  the  state  of  the  weather, 
and  various  other  incidental  things,  I  have  my 
doubts,  as  a  sailor,  of  the  possibility  of  the 
event  happening  and  the  account  reaching  here 
within  the  period,  and  therefore  of  the  truth  of 
the  story  altogether/* 

^There's  something  in  that/* — said Driscoll, 
musing,  as  if  struck  by  the  force  of  his  friend*s 
reasoning. 

But  the  rest  saw  nothing,  except  a  dead  loss ; 
and  the  meeting  again  broke  up  for  good.  One 
went  one  way— -one  another;  and  Vere  and 
Driscoll  walked  together. 

^^Have  you  dined?" — ^said  the  latter. 

"No,  but  I  must,  though.  Whafs  the 
time  ?" 

" YouTl  hear  St.  Paul's  strike  eight,  directly.** 
— replied  the  merchant. 

"I  have  been  running  my  legs  off  all  day** 
— continued  Vere — "  and  never  thought  of  eat- 
ing.**   But  nature  will  not  be  trifled  with,  and 
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his  stomach  intelligiblj  reminded  him  of  the 
fact. 

^'Well,  come  with  me  to  Saville-row.  Ill 
stand  dinner,  if  youll  stand  a  coach  up  to  the 
West-end/^ 

"  Didn't  I  stick  into  them  ?'* — said  Vere,  as 
they  got  in. 

^^Fine." — said  his  friend.  *' Fifteen  pence 
in  the  pound  will  buy  them  up.  I  suppose 
she's  safe  to  come  back  ?*' 

^^  Safe  " — said  Vere — ^^  I  ran  past  Cowden  as 
I  went  into  Ceylon ;  but  I  saw  he  was  playing 
fast  and  loose^  by  being  hove  to  there.  He  sent 
that  other  frigate  too,  I  know,  after  me ;  so  I 
took  the  first  opportunity  to  send  one  after 
him,  that  kept  him  in  play,  and  cleared  the  coast 
for  me  as  well.  However,  I  was  determined 
she  should  go,  and  go  to  the  day,  as  if  anything 
were  to  happen,  I  should  be  secure,  on  accoimt 
of  the  arrangements  I  made  with  the  house  I 
bought  her  from.  I  should  buy  her  up ;  for 
Cowden  never  could  have  made  the  passage  we 
did,  had  he  been  inclined.'^ 

*'  Do  you  think  she's  safe  in  that  young  gen- 
tleman's hands,  though  ?     Boys  will  be  boys." 
"  He's  none."— said  Vere.    '^But  we'll  talk 
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of  this  afterwards/' — ^and  he  threw  himself 
back  in  a  comer  of  the  coach  in  a  fit  of  medi- 
tative silence ;  which  lasted  during  dinner  and 
throughout  the  consumption  of  the  first  bottle 
of  Claret  succeeding  the  removal  of  the  cloth. 

^  More  wine  y^ — said  DriscolL 

^^  Vere  shook  his  head.  '*  I  am  thinking/' — 
he  exclaimed ;  and  he  started  up  as  if  roused 
fi*om  a  deep  sleep—"  Ifs  not  honest/' 

"Whafs  not  honest?" 

"You/' — said  Vere,  fixing  a  steady  gaze 
upon  the  couhtensftice  of  his  companion,  in 
which  good  nature  and  the  ravages  of  dissipa^, 
tion  were  the  predominant  marks  just  then; 
though  it  did  not  require  much  knowledge  of 
physiognomy  to  detect  the  signs  of  passion 
and  violence  with  all  the  evils  in  their  train. 

DriscoU  uttered  a  hoarse  and  husky  laugh ; 
and  his  sunken  eye  glared  with  a  sudden  light, 
as  he  shouted  in  a  half-joking  but  entirely  reck- 
less manner — ^^^And  who  the  devil  ever  said  I 
was?" 

"Don't  buy  that  brig"— -continued  Vere — 
"  It  will  never  prosper ;  and  what's  worse,  will 

never  pay" 

Passion,  disappointment,  and  contempt,  min^ 
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gled  with  each  other  in  Driscoll's  face;  and 
the  quiet  unmoved  smile  with  which  the  sailor 
watched  their  workings^  so  exasperated  the 
merchant^  that  he  raised  his  hand  to  strike  Vere 
off  his  chair. 

"  Fool  ?^ — said  the  latter,  as  he  warded  off 
the  blow  without  flinching  from  it  in  the  least. 

"I  am  a  fooP^ — said  Driscoll  in  a  fury— 
^^  and  have  been  one  through  life ;  or  I  should 
never  have  been  in  the  situation  that  I  am  now. 
But  fool  as  I  may  be,  no  man  shall  tell  me  that 
I  am  so,  with  impunity.  And  if  youhre  going 
to  play  the  double  game  with  me.  111  '^— 

^^You^ll  knife  me/^ — ^said  Vere,  watching 
with  the  utmost  composure  the  pointed  blade 
of  a  knife  in  DriscolFs  grasp. 

'^No^' — ^said  Driscoll,  as,  smitten  with  a  pang 
of  shame,  he  dashed  the  weapon  down  upon 
the  marble  hearth—'^  But  ^-— 

"PU  see  you  to-^morrow^^— added  Vere — 
^^  for,  when  you  lose  your  temper  so  far  as  to 
attempt  to  strike  me,  it  is  just  possible  I  may 
not  keep  mine  ^'— *and  he  got  up  to  go* 

"  Stop ;  for  God's  sake,  stop.'' — ^but  the  last 
of  the  sentence  fell  upon  the  ear  of  Vere  as  he 
closed  the  door,  and  tinned  out  into  the  street. 
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^^Driscoll!  What  in  the  name  of  heaven 
have  you  done?^* — exclaimed  the  lady,  who 
was  introduced  to  the  reader  as  gracing  the 
head  of  the  merchant's  table  on  his  first  inter* 
view  with  Vere,  entering  the  room,  with  alarm 
for  the  consequences  pretty  visibly  depicted  in 
her  &ce. 

"What  I  would  do  again/' — ^said  Driscoll 
moodily  between  his  teeth. 

"  He  would  have  helped  you  with  the 
money '' 

"I  want  the  help  of  neither  man  nor  money" 
— ^fiercely  interrupted  Driscoll,  with  a  pride 
which  influenced  him  in  a  moment  of  irritation, 
but  never  longer.  And  with  wine  in  his  head, 
an  oath  on  his  lips,  and  evil  in  his  heart,  he 
strode  from  the  detaining  hand  of  his  fascinat- 
ing mistress,  to  load  his  pistoU,  and  spend  his 
time  till  monodng  in  gaming  and  at  G^ — n's. 

Although  without  doubt  equally  injurious  in 
its  tendency  and  effects,  this  house — ^kept  by  a 
man,  who,  having  passed  through  every  grade 
of  reduction  incidental  to  his  los^  of  fortune, 
character,  and  caste,  had  npw  arrived  at  the 
acme  of  all  degrading  occupations  to  which  a 
person  of  his  previous  rank  could  turn  his 
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hand — ^bore  no  affinity  to  the  common  hells  of 
the  present  day.  The  house  was  small,  but  in 
an  eligible  situation,  and  elegantly  fitted  up; 
and  supported  as  it  was  entirely  by  subscrip- 
tion, its  frequenters  were  decidedly  entitled  to 
the  designation  applied  by  Driscoll  to  the  whole 
concern — select ;  for  no  man,  unless  introduced 
by  a  friend,  could  obtain  the  right  of  entry 
without  having  been  proposed  by  a  member, 
and  balloted  as  in  other  clubs  of  a  later  date 
and  greater  respectability.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  sort 
of  minor  Crockford^s,  where,  to  quote  firom  a 
modem  writer  on  the  subject,  a  man  who  lost 
his  money  might  have  the  consolation  of  know- 
ing that  it  had  been  in  the  company  of  gentle- 
men. 

Driscoll  was  about  as  determined  a  gambler 
as  the  world  of  play  could  yield;*  and  he  took 
down  with  him  now  every  shilling  that  he  had. 
Cards  were  too  slow  for  a  man  of  his  temper- 
ament. Hazard,  he  knew  by  experience,  was 
— to  speak  vulgarly — ^no  go.  Rouge  et  Noir, 
again,  was  too  even  and  steady  in  its  results 
for  him.  But  Roulette,  where  the  Bank  was 
sure,  the  table  full,  and  the  stake  unlimited, 
was  a  game  well  calculated  for  his  present  play. 
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He  changed  away  above  three  hundred  pounds 
in  counters^  vaiying  in  amount  from  half-a- 
crown  to  five  pounds ;  and  placing  the  heap  of 
motley  coin  before  him^  took  a  seat  near  the 
upper  end  of  the  fullest  table  in  the  room. 
His  face  was  flushed — ^his  eye  was  eager — and 
his  whole  frame  trembled  as  he  watched  for 
several  turns  the  run  of  luck ;  and  at  last  ven- 
tured a  two-and-sixpenny  counter  upon  Zero. 
That  was  lost.  Another  went.  A  third  fol- 
lowed ;  and  then  a  fourth ;  till^  in  process  of 
time^  fifteen  had  gone  after  each  other^  when 
DriscoU  doubled  the  stake^  and  kept  on  eight 
turns  more.  All  sorts  of  numbers  with  their 
alternate  colours — ^red  and  black — ^were  called; 
but  no  Zero  came  up;  and  Driscoll  then  in- 
creased his  stake  by  a  single  counter  of  the 
same  amount  as  the  others^  which  also  shared 
their  fate.  He  threw  down  directly  half  a 
sovereign — ^twelve  and  sixpence — ^fifteen  shil- 
lings— ^seventeen  and  sixpence — a  pound — ^and 
so  on  progressively  increasing^  till  the  stake 
grew  heavy^  and  the  man  at  the  table  began  to 
wish  that  Zero  would  come  soon  or  not  at  all. 

DriscoU^s  pyramid  of  wealth  grew  thin — ^his 
cheek  more  hectic — ^and  his  hollow  eye  more 
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bright  and  glassy^  as  he  watched  the  circle  in 
its  revolutions  with  the  intense  stare  of  stupe- 
fied inebriety ;  for  the  excitement  was  begin- 
ning to  act  upon  his  brain  in  concert  with  the 
wine  he  had  drank  before  leaving  his  own 
house. 

^  Zero  !-^at  last,  shv-*-how  will  you  have  it  ?*' 
— said  the  Tailleur>  raking  in  right  and  left 
with  one  hand  from  the  losers,  and  preparing 
to  disburse  to  the  winner  with  the  other. 

'^  Large  notes  *^ — said  Driscoll,  falling  back 
in  his  chair-^^^and — call— ^-a— coach.*' 

He  was  led  down  stairs  without  attracting 
the  notice  of  a  single  player  in  the  room  (for 
such  scenes  were  of  too  frequent  occurrence, 
and  all  were  too  intent  on  the  one  specific  ob- 
ject which  had  brought  them  there)  and  taken 
care  of  home ;  where  a  cup  of  strong  green 
tea— ^  cold  bath — an  entire  change  of  clothes, 
and  a  hard  gallop  in  the  keen,  fi^sh  morning 
air,  supplied  the  plaee  of  bed  to  the  midnight 
devotee,  and  braced  his  nerves  to  the  tension 
requisite  to  carry  him  without  sinking  through 
the  business  hours  of  the  day. 


CHAP.  XL 


Beforb  the  merchant  went  down  to  the 
house  of  bosiness  m  the  dty,  he  returned  to 
faia  residence  in  SaviUe-row ;  where  he  found  a 
note  in  Vere's  handwriting  on  the  table  in  the 
hall,  which  ran  as  follows:^ — 

<^  Dear  Driscoll, 

I  can  let  you  have  the  money. 

Tour's,  &c. 

E.  Vere/^ 
Driscoll  wrote  underneath  in  pendl — 

"DearVere, 

I  don't  want  it. 

Tour's,  &c. 

C.  Driscoll/^ 
and  salt  it^back^ 

^  Sa  much  the  better  P'— exclaimed  Vere  on 
the  return  of  the  scrap  of  paper — ^But  I  don't 
suppose  it  will  be  very  long  before  you  will;" — 
he  added  to  himself.    ^  Fools  men  are,  which- 
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ever  way  1  turn.  Though  God  knows  who 
may  prove  the  greatest  in  the  end!" — and, 
covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  he  sat  down 
till  a  transient  fit  of  gloom  passed  off;  when 
he  rose  calm,  cautious,  and  collected,  and  rang 
the  bell  to  order  horses  to  carry  him  back  to 
Freeman's ;  where,  he  knew,  a  welcome  would 
await  him  firom  all  the  inmates  of  the  house. 

The  eye  of  Ellen  O'Gara  brightened,  and  a 
slight  tinge  suffiised  her  cheek,  as  the  barking 
of  the  dogs,  and  a  loud  ring  at  the  bell,  por- 
tended the  arrival  of  a  visitor,  to  whose  going 
and  coming  she  professed  the  utmost  indiffer- 
ence ;  and  even  expressed  her  wonder,  how  a 
ship  could  spare  its  captain  for  so  long.  It 
again,  however,  fell  to  her  lot  to  receive  him 
alone ;  and  the  efforts  she  made,  to  exhibit  a 
degree  of  unconcerned  politeness,  were  suffi- 
cient indication  in  themselves  of  the  state  of 
affairs.  Vere  saw  she  was  uncomfortable,  and 
immediately  commenced  speaking  of  her  bro- 
ther Power ;  which  had  the  effect  in  a  measiu*e 
of  diverting  her  thoughts  into  another  channel, 
though  they  still  continued  in  favorable  con- 
nexion with  himself. 

After  dinner,  as  the  evenings  still  were  mostly 
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keep  on  better  terms  with  his  aunt's  husband ; 
and  whether  Vere's  intentions  reached  the 
fountain-head  or  not^  is  best  known  to  those 
who  were  in  power  at  the  Admiralty  at  the 
time;  but  certain  it  is^  that  at  the  last^  one 
Edward  Vere  came  down  with  orders  to  super- 
sede the  other.  Both  violently  asserted  that 
the  other  was  the  wrong  one ;  and  as  Flamm 
pretended  he  was  unable  to  decide  which  was 
the  real  Simon  Pure^  and  the  Admiral  could 
render  him  no  assistance^  in  consequence  of 
the  mutual  accusations  of  surreptitiously  ob- 
taining the  commissions^  one  lieutenant  was 
obliged  to  find  his  way  back  to  London ;  while 
in  the  meantime^  as  imperative  and  immediate 
sailing  orders  had  come  down^  the  other  pro- 
ceeded in  the  ship,  as  we  have  seen. 

Good  as  the  joke  might  be^  Vere  well  knew 
it  was  one  that  was  not  to  be  played  with  im- 
punity ;  and  that  orders  would  soon  follow  the 
Imperieuse^  directed  to  the  Admiral  of  the 
Station^  that  would  leave  no  doubt  of  his 
identity ;  hence  his  anxiety  to  get  away  from 
Madras^  and  his  careful  preservation  of  a  dupli- 
cate despatch^  which  he  had  retained  in  his  own 
hands^  unknown  to  Flamm^  with  the  seal  un- 

VOL.  I.  H 
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broken^  as  he  suspected  the  contents  were 
similar  to  the  orders  borne  by  his  rival :  for 
he  felt^  even  if  he  got  a  ship  to  suit  him^  he 
might  be  obliged  (as  actually  was  the  case)  to 
put  up  with  one  without  a  register,  and  to 
dodge  about  a  little ;  and  the  official  would  in 
certain  latitudes,  for  some  months  at  least, 
prove  a  ready  answer  to  any  man-of-war  he 
might  fall  in  with.  Meanwhile,  his  partner  in 
England,  Driscoll,  was  not  idle.  Up  to  this, 
the  coffee-room  of  his  club,  and  a  lodging  on 
the  second  floor  of  some  house  in  a  small  street 
in  its  neighbourhood,  had  contented  him  :  but 
now  he  took  the  house  alluded  to  in  Saville- 
row — gave  sumptuous  parties — ^became,  or  ra- 
ther, affected  to  become,  a  shrewd  and  heavy 
speculator — ^and  made  overtures  of  partnership 
to  one  of  those  kind  of  firms,  sufficiently 
numerous  in  the  present  day,  who  drive  (for 
the  system  may  well  bear  that  appellation)  a 
trade  by  means  of  little  other  capital  than  bills 
afford ;  and  make  up  for  a  lack  of  legitimate 
business  by  large  foreign  consignments,  aided 
by  advances  from  the  brokers  on  the  invoice. 
After  some  little  diplomatic  finessing  on  both 
sides,  Driscoll  was  ultimately  admitted  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  firm ;  a  small  portion  of  the  money 
only  being  paid  at  the  time ;  the  remainder  to 
be  forthcoming  at  a  future  day.  That  day  was 
now  airived^  and  the  events  of  the  previous 
night  enabled  him  to  meet  it  with  an  easy 
mind;  and  having  called  and  paid  in  at  his 
private  banker^s,  in  his  way  to  the  city,  he 
drew  a  check  for  the  amount  in  an  off-hand 
style,  that  tended  to  confirm  the  representations 
he  had  made  of  the  extent  of  his  resources. 

His  face  was  deeply  flushed,  as  we  have  said, 
but  it  beamed  with  pleasure  at  the  seasonable 
relief  he  had  just  experienced  fi*om  a  load  of 
embarrassment,  that,  for  months  past,  had 
pressed  heavily  upon  him.  He  felt  at  ease; 
and  as  if  to  crown  all,  and  give  the  lie  to  the 
proverb,  that  "  evil  ways  never  prosper,^^  while 
he  was  cogitating  on  his  luck,  and  turning  over 
in  his  mind  how  he  could  make  it  up  with  Vere, 
there  arrived  a  note,  which  saved  him  fiirther 
thought  upon  the  subject. 

'^Dear  Driscoll  ^^ — ^it  ran — ^^^I  have  been  able 
to  make  arrangements  for  you  to  meet  your 
pajrment.     You  can  have  the  money  now. 

"Yours  truly,  E.  Vere.^' 

DriscolTs  heart  was  so  full  at  the  moment, 
h2 
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that  tears  gushed  from  his  eyes  at  this ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  could  see  to  write,  he  tore  off  a  aUp 
of  paper,  and  scrawled  hurriedly  in  pencil — 

*'Dear  Vere — I  don^t  want  it  But  God 
bless  you,  old  fellow,  all  the  smne. 

"T.Driscon/^ 
Adding  a  postscript  for  Vere  to  come  that  even- 
ing up  to  Saville-row,  he  despatched  it  by  a 
special  messenger;  and  applied  himself  to 
business,  with  all  the  fleeting  energy  of  an  un- 
settled and  ill-regulated  mind. 

DriscoU  enjoyed  the  enviable  post  of  enter- 
taining partner ;  and  in  truth,  though  many 
that  dined  at  his  table,  at  the  expense  of  the 
firm,  were  neither  foreigners  or  brutes,  a  strange 
mixture  might  often  be  met  with.  Apparently 
it  was  a  kind  of  field-day  when  Vere  arrived  in 
compliance  with  the  merchant's  wish;  for  a 
large  pile  of  heterogeneous  articles  of  outward 
covering  adorned  the  hall  in  Saville-row.  As 
Vere  deposited  his  cloak  he  had  time  to  remark, 
that  they  were  more  of  the  useful  than  orna- 
mental kind ;  and  a  single  glance  at  the  hats, 
conveyed  the  impression,  that  it  would  be  better 
for  the  safety  of  his  own,  if  he  carried  it  up 
stairs. 
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On  reaching  the  drawing-room,  he  found  the 
assembled  party  to  correspond  precisely  with 
the  cut  of  their  coats  below.  Turks,  Jews, 
Spanish  and  Portuguese,  discussing  the  same 
things,  and  bargaining  and  disputing  in  the 
same  manner^  and  with  nearly  as  much  noise 
as  they  would  on  their  respective  walks  in 
change  time.  Vere  kept  shifting  his  place  from 
time  to  time^  to  escape  the  stunning  din;  which, 
habit  enabled  Driscoll  to  endure  like  a  martyr, 
when  suddenly  the  Babel-tongues  were  hushed 
as  the  door  opened,  and,  instead  of  dinner,  as 
the  party  expected,  a  feeble  elderly-looking  man 
was  announced,  who,  as  he  tottered  across  the 
room  on  his  stick,  was  glared  at  by  the  hungry 
multitude  in  a  manner  that  must  have  made  him 
congratulate  himself  he  was  not  eatable. 

In  broken  English,  he  muttered  a  sort  of 
apology  to  Driscoll,  for  keeping  the  dinner 
waiting;  which  the  merchant  seemed  to  graci- 
ously accept,  and  then  conducted  him  to  a  chair 
by  Vere.  As  soon  as  he  was  seated,  he  cast 
his  mild  black  eyes  up  into  the  sailor's  face, 
and  scrutinized  him  with  a  long  and  curious 
gaze.  Dinner,  however,  was  now  upon  the 
table,  and  Vere  observing  that  he  rose  with 
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difficulty^  assisted  him  from  his  seat^  and  gave 
him  his  arm  down  stairs.  They  were  the  last 
to  enter  the  parlour ;  and  Vere  saw  with  some 
little  surprise^  that  the  only  gentleman  in  the 
party  was  lefl  the  seat  next  the  bottom  of  the 
table.  Driscoll  motioned  Vere  to  take  the 
lower  end^  and  help  him  through  his  duties  of 
the  day.  Vere  did  so  immediately ;  and  utter- 
ing in  an  undertone  something  rather  caustic^ 
and  intended  only  for  the  ear  of  his  elderly 
companion,  drew  the  stranger's  chair  roimd 
next  him,  that  he  might  better  attend  to  his 
wants  during  the  repast ;  for  he  judged  pretty 
accurately  from  the  employment  of  Driscoll's 
guests,  that  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  courtesies 
of  life  was  not  a  leading  article  in  their  creed. 
One  was  gnawing  his  own  roll, — another  was 
rinsing  out  his  mouth  before  he  conunenced  on 
his  neighbour's, — a  third  was  washing  his  hands 
and  face  with  a  napkin,  having  forgotten  that 
part  of  his  toilet, — ^while  a  fourth,  who  had 
finished  his  own  fish,  was  good-naturedly  as- 
sisting Driscoll  to  help  others  to  some  salmon 
with  a  knife  and  fork  that,  during  the  last  five 
minutes,  had  been  each  by  turns  incessantly 
entering  his  mouth. 
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Vere  puzzled  himself  to  discover  of  what 
nation  his  companion  was.  That  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  good  society  he  could  not  doubt; 
though  he  handled  his  knife  and  fork  in  a  most 
awkward  manner^  and  seemed  to  be  so  per* 
fectly  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  either,  that 
the  sailor  concluded  he  was  from  some  country, 
in  which  the  most  polished  circles  use  their 
fingers.  To  all  appearance,  his  age  must  have 
been  full  seventy ;  for  his  pale  countenance  and 
dim  eye  were  surmounted  by  a  close  black  silk 
scull-cap,  which  concealed  his  total  baldness, 
and  his  shrunk  form  could  scarcely  have  bent  so 
double  to  any  lesser  weight  of  years.  He  was 
dressed  in  black,  with  a  silk  handkerchief  of 
the  same  colour  about  his  neck — one  hand  was 
kept  covered  by  a  glove,  while  the  other,  Vere 
observed^  was  brown  and  skinny;  and  his 
straight  feet  were  so  fiat  and  thin,  that  a  pair 
of  the  most  diminutive  shoes  hung  quite  loosely 
on  them.  A  mild  stare  at  Vere,  and  a  word  of 
broken  English,  was  the  only  answer  to  all  that 
was  addressed  to  him ;  but  when  spoken  to  in 
Portuguese  by  Driscoll,  he  seemed  perfectly  to 
comprehend,  though  unable  to  return  an  answer 
in  the  same  tongue. 
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Dinner  finished^  together  with  sundry  bottles 
of  wine ;  smoking  in  all  the  elegant  forms  of 
that  diversion  was  introduced.  As  the  dense 
fumes  travelled  towards  his  quarter^  Vere  took 
a  cigar  in  self-defence^  and  motioned  his  com- 
panion to  follow  his  example:  but  the  other 
bowed  his  thanks^  and  with  the  simple  words 
*^  have  got/*  pronounced  with  difficulty,  leaned 
back  in  his  chair,  and  a  thin  pipe  of  curious 
workmanship  was  put  by  a  servant  into  his 
trembling  hands,  which  grasped  the  stick  with 
difficulty.  One  long-drawn  whiff,  and  volumes 
of  smoke  blended  in  a  thick  stream  from  his 
mouth  and  nose.  A  second,  and  his  counte- 
nance lighted  up  with  all  the  vivacity  of  youth. 
A  third,  and  a  tremulous  thrill  of  pleasure 
seemed  running  through  his  frame.  A  fourth, 
and  his  head  fell  upon  his  breast,  his  eyes  half- 
closed,  the  pipe  slipped  from  his  hands,  and 
exhausted  apparently  by  the  exertion  of  inhal- 
ing, he  dosed  off  into  a  dreary  state  of  forget- 
fulness  that  was  enviable  to  behold. 

As  he,  however,  was  not  singular  in  having, 
from  one  cause  or  another,  dropped  off — some 
into  sleep,  and  some  out  of  their  chairs — ^the 
party  soon  broke  up;    and  by  half-past  ten 
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o'clock,  DriscoU  once  more  found  himself  his 
own  master  in  his  own  house. 

"Now  then  ^^ — said  Driscoll,  whose  feculties 
seemed  more  alive  as  the  night  grew  later — 
"  weTl  have  a  cup  of  coffee  up  stairs  with  Julia, 
and  a  turn  with  the  tables  after  that.'^ 

"Do  you  win  ? — or  do  you  lose  V^ — inquired 
Vere. 

"  Sometimes  one^  and  sometimes  the  other/' 

"Is  the  balance  in  favor  of  you? — or  the 
tables?'^ — continued  the  sailor. 

"In  mine — ^at  present^' — said  the  merchant. 

"Amen — so  be  it.^^ — quoth  Vere  again.  But 
whether  it  continued  so  or  not ;  or  in  whose  it 
ultimately  was,  wiQ  be  hereafter  seen. 


h3 


CHAP.  XII. 

Leaving  Vere  and  Driscoll  to  their  own  de- 
vices^ we  must  now  return  to  the  brig,  whieh> 
the  reader  will  remember,  Vere  stated  he  had 
left  with  strict  orders  not  to  move  fix)m  her 
anchorage  till  his  return.  But  the  young 
(yGara  had,  like  other  officers  in  larger  com- 
mands, but  not,  perhaps,  with  greater  responsi- 
bility on  their  shoulders^  his  private  as  well  as 
public  instructions;  and  a  short  time  before 
her  loss  was  reported  to  the  owners,  the  hands 
were  called  out,  and  a  letter  from  Vere  was 
read,. informing  them  that  she  was  to  proceed 
round  to  Portsmouth  for  her  commander,  and 
be  subsequently  despatched  as  a  privateer — 
that  the  crew  would  then  have  their  option  of 
continuing  in  her,  or  being  discharged  with  pay 
according  to  their  ratings  in  the  frigate ; — end- 
ing with  directions  to  the  youth  in  charge,  what 
coiurse  he  was  to  keep  down  Channel,  and  how 
he  was  to  act  with  respect  to  any  strange  sails 
that  might  be  seen. 

The  anchor  was   then   weighed,  and  they 
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cleared  the  straits  of  Dover  in  the  afternoon, 
with  a  fine  breeze  from  the  northward  and  east* 
ward,  which  sent  them  flanking  down  with  a 
fore-topmast  stu^nsail  set.  It  was  a  fine  dry 
night,  and  tolerably  clear;  and  look-outs  were 
stationed  on  the  forecastle  and  at  either  gang- 
way, with  injunctions  to  keep  a  bright  look-out. 
But  there  was  no  necessity  for  ordering  that. 
The  men  perfectly  remembered  that  this  night 
was  the  28th  of  October ;  on  which  Vere  had,  in 
answer  to  the  hail  of  the  American,  said  he 
should  be  in  the  Channel  off  some  point  which 
seemed  perfectly  well  known  to  both.  Suspicions 
of  treachery  again  arose,  and  thoughts  of  mutiny 
to  be  strongly  entertained ;  but  the  mysterious 
fate  of  Harding  was  still  fresh  in  their  memory, 
and  even  at  this  time  they  had  no  heart  to  carry 
off  a  vessel,  that,  they  all  believed,  was  haunted 
with  the  ghost  of  the  mutineer,  which  was  said, 
with  a  true  seaman's  taste  for  horrors,  to  walk 
the  waist  at  night  with  a  severed  and  bloody 
throat,  and  his  lank  hair  dripping  from  his 
watery  grave. 

Whatever  they  might  have  anticipated  from 
preconcerted  schemes  of  treachery,  the  only 
impediment  they  met  with  was  a  severe  gale. 
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in  which  they  lost  their  topmasts,  and  were 
detained  so  long,  that  the  news  appeared  in  the 
public  prints  of  their  capture,  Vere  knew  this 
to  be  highly  improbable,  as  that  part  of  the 
channel  was  swept  clear  of  all  intruders,  and 
the  legs  of  the  brig  were  besides  too  long  and 
swift,  under  any  circumstances,  to  afford  ano- 
ther ship  a  chance  in  chasing;  but  he  did  not, 
on  further  consideration,  feel  at  all  so  secure, 
when  he  came  to  reflect  on  the  wind,  of  hei^ 
having  weathered  it  out ;  as  every  day  brought 
new  accounts  of  foundered  or  stranded  ships. 
At  all  events,  he  very  wisely  judged,  as  he  had 
privately  insured  her  in  India  with  a  twelve- 
months' credit  on  the  premium,  and  he  was  to 
be  partner  with  DriscoU  in  any  speculation, 
that  if  she  really  had  gone  to  the  bottom,  it 
was  scarcely  worth  while  to  lose  even  the  small 
fractional  dividend,  for  which  the  merchant 
imagined  his  brother-owners  would  be  induced 
to  part  with  their  interests  in  her ;  and  that,  if 
she  did  turn  up,  the  purchase  would  have  such 
a  very  bad  appearance  : — and  though  he  might 
think  there  was  little  harm  in  doing  it,  yet  he 
thought  there  was  a  great  deal  in  being  found 
out. 
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On  the  news  of  the  brig  having  arrived  at 
Portsmouth^  reaching  Lon^on^  Vere,  much 
against  his  own  incUnation^  was  of  course 
obliged  to  rejoin  her.  He  left  London  with  a 
bad-will^  for  the  reason  that  he  quitted  with  the 
field  of  operation,  higher  game  than  the  com- 
mand of  the  little  privateer  could  possibly  afford 
him  to  strike  at.  During  the  limited  intervals 
between  his  multifarious  pursuits  in  the  metro- 
polis, he  had  employed  himself  in  discovering, 
that,  in  whatever  difficulties  the  colonel  had 
immersed  himself  for  his  life,  they  would  prin- 
cipally die  with  him ;  and  badly  as  his  estates 
would  be  left,  they  were  well  situated,  and  with 
management  might  hereafter  be  made  to  afford 
a  decent  picking  to  one  who  had  neither  in 
possession  or  expectation  a  feather  wherewith 
to  fly.  Besides,  Mrs,  CGara  had  a  settlement 
descending  to  the  daughter  at  her  death ;  and 
Vere,  beyond  what  a  parish  might  afford  him, 
none.  All  this,  conjoined  with  Ellen^s  own 
taking  manners  and  appearance,  had  sensibly 
cooled  his  passion  for  the  sea,  and  also  an  old 
attachment  to  his  friend^s  fair  property  in 
Saville-row. 

All  the  party  in  the  country,  he  felt  certain. 
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liked  him ;  but  his  experience  in  the  worlds  and 
his  knowledge  of  their  relative  situations^  taught 
him  to  question  whether  they  would  approve  of 
him  quite  so  cordiaQy,  when  he  appeared  in  the 
light  of  a  pretender  to  EUen^s  hand.  The  old 
colonel  and  the  old  uncle  would  both  agree  in 
looking  for  money — ^the  mother  was  mad  for 
rank  and  fame — the  girl  herself  might  not  be 
so  indifferent  to  the  latter — ^and  he  had  neither. 
This  was  awkward ;  and  as  he  rolled  away  to 
Portsmouth  on  the  top  of  the  "Planet*^  coach 
his  mind  sickened  of  the  sea.  Fighting  fame, 
where  he  was  going,  he  might  win:  but  it 
would  not  bring  him  rank.  Money,  also,  he 
might  earn,  but  not  enough ;  and  he  cursed  his 
fortunes  most  heartily,  without  reflecting  who 
had  contributed  to  make  them  what  they  were. 

He  put  up  at  the  ^  Crown  ^^  for  that  night, 
as  it  was  too  late  to  proceed  on  bocu'd  the  brig; 
and  ordering  dinner,  desired  his  luggage  to  be 
taken  up  stairs. 

^^  Your  name  Vere,  sir  V^ — ^said  the  waiter. 

"My  name  is  Vere,  sir.^^ — ^he  answered  rather 
sternly ;  not  divining  at  the  moment  what  dif- 
ference it  could  make  to  the  man,  whether  it 
was  that  or  any  thing  else. 
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"Yes,  sir — ^veiy  good,  sir — ^up  stairs,  sir,  if 
you  please/' — ^and  the  sailor  meehanicallj  foU 
lowed,  till  he  was  ushered  into  a  sitting-room 
on  the  second  floor,  where  a  clear  fire  was 
brightly  burning  in  the  grate,  and  the  cloth 
was  already  laid  for  two. 

Like  most  sailors — ^more  apt  to  take  things 
as  he  found  them,  than  to  speculate  upon  their 
cause — ^he  quietly  sat  down  and  took  up  a 
paper,  without  a  further  thought  upon  the  sub* 
ject,  than  that  young  CKGara  would  probably 
be  his  companion  at  the  meal. 

"Will  you  ring,  sir,  for  dinner,  sir?'' — said 
the  obsequious  waiter  as  he  retired. 

"  If  it  will  particularly  oblige  you ;  when  I 
want  it,  I  will — But  I  suppose  I  must  wait." — 
added  Vere ;  himger  having  rather  roused  him 
firom  his  usual  lethargy. 

^^  Not  long,  Edward" — said  a  voice  proceed- 
ing from  an  adjoining  room,  which  made  him 
start;  and  as  one  door  leading  into  the  passage 
closed,  another  connected  with  the  next  room 
opened,.and  a  lady  issued  forth,  for  whose  ap- 
pearance he  was  totally  unprepared. 

The  truth  flashed  upon  him  in  an  instant — 
"  In  heaven's  name,  Julia,  how  could  you  be 
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SO  wild?'' — screamed  Vere  in  an  undertone, 
which  had  more  of  nature  in  it,  than  his  ill- 
starred  companion  had  ever  heard  since  her 
acquaintance  with  him. 

The  blood  rushed  to  his  listener's  face  at  his 
altered  reception  of  her,  and  covering  it  with 
her  hands  to  hide  the  scalding  tears  and  crim- 
son blush  of  burning  shame,  she  answered 
reproachfully — "I  know  the  time  when  nothing 
was  too  wild: — ^when  life  itself" 

*^Life" — interrupted  Vere — ^^'what  cared  I 
ever  for  a  life,  I  have  been  sick  of  since  I  en- 
tered on  it.  But  this  is  the  maddest  freak" — 
and  he  paused  in  amazement  at  the  temerity  of 
his  rash  companion,  which  threatened  to  in- 
volve him  in  the  most  serious  consequences. 
She  must  have  started  before  him ;  and  Driscoll 
close  upon  their  heels — a  duel — a  dissolution 
of  private  partnership,  from  which  he  hoped  to 
reap  so  much — a  total  annihilation  of  every 
chance  with  Ellen,  all  crowded  on  his  brain  in 
one  tumultuous  rush,  and  required  all  his  nerve 
to  contemplate  with  calmness. 

"  Forgive  me — ^forgive  me,  Vere ;  and  I  will 
go" — sobbed  out  his  companion  in  piteous 
accents — "But  1  could  not  stay  with  Driscoll; 
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and  if  I  have  deceived  him — ^poor  easy  dupe- 
it  was  for  you — for  you,  for  whom  I  left  my 
home  at  firsts  and  lost  my  peace  of  mind ;  and 

when  I  went  to  him  you  always  said^^ ^but. 

sobs  choked  her  utterance  of  an  old  promise^ 
the  frequency  of  whose  previous  repetition,  had, 
in  truth,  but  little  reference  to  its  future  per- 
formance :  and  wearied  out  with  grief  and  the 
excitement  of  her  journey,  she  sank  in  a  state 
of  exhaustion  on  the  floor. 

Vere  saw  plainly  enough,  that  he  had  only 
made  bad,  worse :  and  raising  her  up,  he  tried 
to  soothe  her  into  calmness ;  in  which  attempt 
he  so  far  succeeded,  that  she  was  enabled  to 
take  her  place  at  the  table,  and  go  through  the 
form  of  eating ;  while  the  waiter,  whom  Vere 
purposely  detained  as  a  check,  remained  in  at- 
tendance on  them.  The  meal  was  soon  ended, 
and  a  dessert  of  such  fruits  as  the  season  and 
the  inn  afforded,  placed  upon  the  table :  the 
parties  were  once  more  left  alone;  and  Vere 
drew  his  chair,  and  moved  another  for  his  com- 
panion, closer  to  the  fire,  in  gloomy  silence ; 
which  remained  unbroken  till  the  sailor's  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  the  window  by  the  rattle 
of  horses'  feet  in  the  street  in  front ;  and  as 
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DriscoU  stepped  out  of  a  postchaise  (the  horses 
attached  to  which  were  white  with  foam^)  and 
his  worst  fears  were  realized^  he  exclaimed^  ^^By 
heavens  !  here  he  is  V' 

He  turned  round  to  see  what  effect  this  an- 
nouncement would  have  upon  his  fellow  actor 
in  this  scene*  Her  faltering  footsteps  had  al- 
ready conducted  her  to  the  door  of  the  adjoin- 
ing room^  but  agitation  deprived  her  of  the 
power  to  open  it;  and  steps  being  already 
heard  upon  the  stairs,  Vere  clasped  the  trem- 
bUng  woman  by  the  waist^  and  swept  her  in  a 
moment  behind  the  ample  curtain  of  the  near- 
est window,  the  folds  of  which  fully  concealed 
her  form  from  view.  Drawing  a  long  breath 
he  nerved  himself  to  meet  the  expected  storm ; 
and  presently  the  merchant  sta^ered  in,  and 
reeled  towards  him  in  a  fearftd  paroxysm  of 
rage,  that,  in  fact,  was  Vere's  best  safeguard ; 
for  it  blinded  him  to  all  suspicious  circum- 
stances, that  would  have  otherwise  presented 
themselves  to  the  dullest  comprehension : — the 
private  sitting-room — the  double  set  of  knives 
and  forks,  and  plates  and  glasses — and  the 
sailor  felt  infinite  relief,  and  abandoned  his 
position  before  the  window,  (where,  whether  he 
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had  placed  himself  with  a  view  of  defending 
the  object  of  Driscofl^s  search,  or  in  case  of 
being  hard  pressed,  jumping  out  himself,  we 
cannot  say,)  when  he  inarticulately  gasped  out, 
^' Julians  left  me — some  scoundrel  villain*^ — ^ 

Vere  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  to  a 
8eat,poming  out  some  wine  into  a  glass,  which 
DriscoU  emptied  at  a  draught,  and  the  privateers- 
man  quietly  listened  to  his  friend's  incoherent 
rambling  tale  ;  by  which  he  was  pleased  to  find 
himself  unsuspected  as  an  implicated  party.  He 
listened  with  exemplary  patience,  and  followed 
all  the  turnings  and  windings  of  the  tale  with 
great  attention;  and  when  it  was  at  length  ended, 
proposed  to  return  at  once  to  London,  and  help 
hun  to  hunt  his  rival  down.  But  the  other 
rejected  his  proposal  on  the  spot — ^^  I  have 
traced  them^^ — ^he  said;  and  as  Vere  gave  a 
side-long  glance  at  the  curtain,  he  thought  he 
observed  a  tremulous  movement  of  the  folds : 
and  under  the  impression  that  it  would  act  as 
a  relief  to  any  suspense  that  might  be  felt,  he 
boldly  asked  him  "where?" 

"  Here  V^ — was  the  startling  answer ;  and 
Vere  rose  from  his  chair  in  cQsmay;  while  a 
heavy  fall  was  heard,  not  very  far  from  where 
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they  sat :  DriscoU  raised  his  head  at  the  sounds 
but  his  glance  travelled  vacantly  round  the 
room^  and  at  last  fixed  itself  upon  the  fire  with 
a  stare.    * 

**  Here  ?^^ — inquired  the  sailor^  as  soon  as  he 
could  gather  breath  to  speak. 

"  Here  ?^ — ^answered  the  merchant,  his  voice 
dropping  to  a  low  hoarse  whisper  as  he  spoke 
— ^^^and  cost  me  what  it  may,  I  bum  the  house, 
but  what  I  bring  them  out.*' 

Cool  and  determined  as  Vere  was,  conscience 
is  a  powerful  antagonist  to  cope  with ;  and  he 
wished  himself*  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest 
sea  that  ever  rolled,  as  he  vainly  strove  to 
divert  his  companion  from  his  point ;  and  the 
breathings  from  behind  the  curtain  grew  deeper 
and  more  audible  at  every  word.  At  length 
they  became  concentrated  in  a  low  groan ;  and 
Driscoll  sprang  to  the  spot  from  whence  the 
noise  proceeded,  before  Vere  could  intercept 
him, — ^and,  tearing  aside  the  curtain,  stood 
stupified  at  the  sight  of  his  mistress,  prostrate, 
insensible,  and  bleeding  from  the  mouth.  He 
then  faced  slowly  round,  and  Vere  ducked  at 
the  flash  of  a  pistol  in  time  to  save  his  head: 
and  before  another  could  be  levelled,  dashed 
through  the  door,  and  gained  the  water-side. 
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'^  Boat^  sir,  boat — ^what  ship  V' — ^iuquired  the 
waterman^  as  Vere  jumped  in,  and  scrambling 
aft  took  up  his  station  in  the  stemsheets. 

^^  Shove  off;  and  pull  right  out/^ — said  Vere, 
who  had  hardly  time  to  collect  his  thoughts — 
^^Do  you  know  where  the  Spaniard  lies?^* — 
continued  he. 

^^What,  a  rakish-looking  little  brig,  low  in 
the  water,  with  black  sides — a  scroll  figure 
head — and  bowsprit  and  jib-boom  all  in  one, 
that  come  in  here  with  loss  of  topmasts? — 
m  put  you  on  board,  sir/^ 

'^Archer  topmasts  an-end?^' — ^inquired Vere, 

**  Swayed  'em  up  this  afternoon,  sir'' — ^re- 
joined the  observant  waterman — ^*  and  shifted 
sails  besides;  so  I  suppose  she's  soon  bound 
for  sea." 

Vere  made  no  remark,  though  he  fully  in- 
tended to  weigh  and  make  sail  that  very  night ; 
and  another  ten  minutes  brought  him  along- 
side, and  on  deck. 

"  Hands  up  anchor" — he  said  in  a  low  tone 
•  to  (yGara,  the  sole  and  watchful  tenant  of  the 
deck — ^^^  Why,  what's  in  the  wind  now,  boy  ?" 

^^ Mutiny" — replied    the    young  Irishman, 
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confirming  .the  gestures  of  dissent  with  which 
he  received  the  mandate. 

« Mutiny!  we'll  see/^— said  Vere.  *^What 
grog  did  the  men  have  this  evening — a  pint  ?'' 

^^  Five  quarts  more  likely ;  for  gin  comes  into 
the  ship  by  bucketsful/' 

*^The  men  are  drunk^  then?*' 

^*  As  beasts/' — ^was  the  laconic  answer, 

^^  So  much  the  better.  Who's  the  ringleader 
of  them  now  ?" 

^^  There  are  two  5  and  they  both  sleep  for'ard 
on  the  larboard  side." 

^^  Get  my  pistols,  some  gaskets,  and  an  en- 
sign,"—continued  Vere,  walking  forward,  and 
cautiously  removing  the  fore-hatchway  grating: 
after  which,  he  descended  below;  and  taking  a 
lantern  that  was  burning  on  the  mess-table, 
softly  crept  round  underneath  the  hammocks^ 
to  discover  whether  all  hands  were  in  as  deep 
a  sleep  as  the  heavy  breathings  denoted. 

By  the  time  he  returned  forward,  young 
O'Gara  joined  him,  and  placing  the  pistols 
about  him  in  a  convenient  situation  for  im- 
mediate use,  the  pair  proceeded  to  the  ham- 
mock of  one  mutineer — ^threw  the  thick  folds 
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of  the  heavy  flag  loosely  over  his  face,  to 
smother  any  exclamation  he  might  make,  if 
perchance  awakened,  and  then  passing  the 
gaskets  round  and  round  over  all  from  head  to 
foot,  drew  the  lashing  hand  taut,  cut  the 
laniards  of  the  hammock,  and  carried  the 
sleeper  bodily  on  deck.  Another  flag — another 
gasket — and  in  a  few  minutes,  the  drunken 
sailor  had  his  unconscious  companion  by  his 
side. 

^^Now,  my  beauties^^ — exclaimed  Vere,  as  he 
surveyed  his  prisoners,  firmly  swathed  like 
mummies  in  their  bedding,  with  their  faces 
muffled — '^  VU  show  you  a  trick  worth  two  of 
any  you  would  have  played  me  '^ — ^and  laying 
hold  of  one  in  one  hand,  and  one  in  the  other, 
trailed  them  both  aft,  and  opening  the  cabin 
sky-light,  pitched  them  down  head  foremost 
like  slaughtered  sheep:  and  dropping  down 
through  the  aperture  himself,  completed  the 
hasty  lashing  with  much  seaman-like  skill,  and 
more  composure.  Having  firmly  secured  their 
limbs  within  the  limits  of  this  newly-invented 
strait- waistcoat,  he  next  proceeded  to  remove 
the  flag  from  the  men^s  mouths, — ^into  which 
he  inserted  a  spare  belaying  pin,  retained  in  its 
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position  hj  a  cross  lashings  (the  bights  of  which 
encompassed  the  ends  of  the  gag,)  passed 
athwart  the  back  of  the  patient's  head,  accord- 
ing to  the  naval  mode  of  silencing  the  unrulj 
member.  This  done^  he  removed  them  both 
into  the  aftermost  cabin ;  and  seating  them  on 
the  deck^  with  their  backs  to  the  side^  and  their 
faces  exactly  opposite^  again  lashed  them  fast 
to  an  eye-bolt,  that,  when  they  came  to  them- 
selves, each  might  have  the  satisfaction  of 
silently  contemplating  his  companion  in  mis- 
fortune, without  the  power  of  rendering  him 
the  slightest  assistance. 

Then  laying  at  their  side — unkindest  cut  of 
all — a  bottle  of  spirits,  a  glass,  a  knife  and  fork, 
and  a  plate  with  some  food  upon  it, — ^he  left 
them  for  the  present  to  their  fate ;  and  went  on 
deck,  to  ponder  till  day-light  over  the  unfor- 
tunate confretems  with  Driscoll. 

To  explain  away  the  whole  aflfair  under  any 
other  circumstances,  and  with  any  other  man, 
would  have  been  an  easy  matter;  but  he  dreaded 
any  thing  like  an  explanation,  which  would 
only  end  in  bringing  the  whole  truth  out ;  and 
while  it  did  away  with  the  present  difficulty, 
would  leave  him  in  one  as  bad.   The  merchant. 
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hitherto  happy  in  his  ignorance  of  the  real 
circumstances  of  his  introduction  to  the  present 
cause  of  quarrel,  would  never,  when  his  eyes 
were  opened^  look  friendly  on  the  man  who 
had  transferred  an  inconvenient  burthen  to  his 
back,  at  the  very  time  he  was,  apparently,  for- 
warding his  views  in  a  highly-interesting  and 
pretended  dangerous  adventure.  Besides,  as 
he  wanted  to  play  the  respectable,  publicity, 
which  would  detract  from  that  character,  was 
not  desirable  just  now. 

At  day-break,  his  cogitations  were  disturbed 
by  an  officer  of  militia,  then  doing  garrison  duty 
at  Portsmouth,  coming  off  as  Driscoll's  friend, 
to  request,  at  once,  a  reference  and  a  meeting. 

'^Then  firing  on  an  unarmed  man^^ — said 
Vere — ^^  is  not  sufficient  satisfaction  in  the 
opinions  of  some  people.^^ 

^^My  message  is  a  plain  one.^* — said  the 
bearer.     "  WiU  you  name  a  friend?*^ 

"The  only  one  I  have,  nearer  than  the  me- 
tropolis, is  here*^ — said  Vere — "but  as  we  can't 
both  leave  the  ship,  if  there  is  to  be  any  fight- 
ing match,  it  must  come  off  here.'' 

"Time  and  place  are,  certainly,  held  to  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  challenged ;  but,  upon  my 

VOL.  I.  I 
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honor  ^^ — said  the  soldier — ^*  the  spot  selected 
is  rather  singular.     However  ^^ 

*^  You  have  delivered  your  message,  and  re- 
ceived your  answer  to  it ;  and  now  ^ro/^— said 
Vere. 

*^  Sir  ?' — exclaimed  the  other,  bustling  up — 
"  Upon  my  honor  '^ ^ 

**  On  mine  ^^— said  Vere — "  believe  me,  you 
had  better/' — and,  disdaining  further  parley,  he 
turned  on  his  heel;  as  did  the  other, apparently^ 
considering  O'Gara  beneath  his  notice, 

"  I  never  met  with  such  a  blackguard  in  my 
life  '^ — ^was  the  soldier's  exclamation,  as  he  re- 
turned to  DriscoU — ^^No  man,  having  the  honor 
to  wear  His  Majesty's  cloth,  can  possibly  per- 
mit you  to  meet  him.  It's  out  of  the  question, 
quite — and  as  for  his  second,  you  might  hire  i, 
better  from  a  hospital." 

f^  I  am  in  your  hands" — said  Driscoll ;  who, 
on  reflectibn,  thought  it  probable  Vere  might 
return  his  fire  with  effect—*^  but  having  sent 
the  challenge  " 

'*  That's  true — ^but  there  were  implied  con- 
ditions annexed.  Fighting  with  a  gentleman, 
he  is  bound  to  appoint  a  gentleman  for  a  second, 
and  behave  like  one,  himself.    He  does  neither  j 
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and  that  absolves  us^  and  casts  the  onus  on 
him/' 

"  These  are  nice  points — ^he  is  a  known  shot, 
and  I  ana  none ;  and  how  will  the  world  deter- 
mine them  V — said  Driscoll,  who  was  acutely 
sensitive  to  its  opinion. 

'^  Leave  that  to'  me.  I  will  post  up  a  state- 
ment in  the  mess-room,  of  the  whole  affair/' — 
and  he  so  far  succeeded  in  drawing  out  one  of 
such  a  nature^  that,  though  it  represented  Vere  a 
knave,  it  thoroughly  confirmed  every  one  in 
the  opinion,  that  its  composer  and  his  principal 
were  foc^. 


I  2 


CHAP.  XIII. 


The  disconcerted  second  had  scarcely  quitted 
the  brig  before  Vere  ordered  the  hands  to  be 
called  out^  and  the  hammocks  piped  up.  ^^We 
shall  see,  now^^ — ^he  said  to  (yGara — *' who  are 
mutineers,  and  who  are  not.  Mark  any  whis- 
perers ;  for  1*11  flog  every  man  in  the  ship,  but 

what  I  flog  it  out  of  them. Come,  look 

alive  there,  with  your  hammocks.** 

"  How  the  h —  did  he  come  on  board  ?** — 
growled  a  seaman,  in  no  very  gentle  tones,  as 
the  well-known  voice  of  Vere  saluted  his  ears, 

"Who's  ^hCy  sir?** — said  Vere,  fiercely, 
springing  at  a  bound  below,  and  confronting 
the  man,  as  he  stood  lounging  at  the  foot  of 
his  hammock,  without  the  slightest  symptom 
of  his  having  any  intention  to  lash  it  up.  "Do 
you  m^an  me  ?** 

"I  does,  sir** — said  the  man. 

"  Me !  !** — said  Vere,  as  if  the  possibility  of 
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any  liberty  being  taken  with  him,  or  his  name^ 
exceeded  his  belief. 

"And  no  harm,  neither/^ — ^put  in  a  mess- 
mate^ whom  Vere  knocked  down  flat  at  his 
feet;  one  of  which  he  firmly  planted  on  the 
prostrate  seaman's  neck. 

This  was  the  signal  for  a  general  outbreak  of 
smothered  dissatisfaction  into  open  mutiny; 
and  all  hands  rushed  afl  to  the  main-hatchway, 
by  which  Vere  stood,  unsupported,  and  undis- 
mayed, but  perfectly  prepared.  Fatigue,  and 
the  anxious  excitement  of  his  late  affidr  with 
DriscoU^  had  left  a  hue  of  deadly  paleness  on 
his  &ce^  more  white  than  death.  His  Ups  were 
of  a  stony  blue,  and  tightly  compressed  into  a 
narrow  line,  that  curled  with  scorn ;  while  his 
grey  eye  contemplated  the  assembled  hostile 
crowd  with  a  gaze  that  plainly  saw  no  fear: 
and  even  awed  the  seamen  back.  He  judged 
the  men  were  waiting  for  their  leaders,  and,  in 
a  tone  of  mockery  that  defies  description, 
coldly  inquired  where  they  were  ? 

The  calls  for  the  men,  by  name,  were  loud 
and  frequent,  and  if  they  were  as  yet  awake^ 
must  have  reached  their  ears  in  their  place  of 
confinement  on  the  "silent  system.^'  However, 
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they  were  not  forthcoming.  This  was  the 
second  time  the  men  had  lost  their  leaders  on 
a  Uke  occasion. 

*^Luck  was  plainly  agin  ^em.^^ — one  mutineer 
exclaimed;  and  many  others  appeared^  firom 
their  disposition  to  retire,  of  the  same  opinion. 

^' Where  are  they  V' — repeated  Vere. 

"They're  skulkers — come  on!*'— cried  twenty 
voices. 

"  On  with  ye,  then !'' — shrieked  Vere,  level- 
ling a  pistol  at  the  foremost  in  the  throng. 

The  pressure  behind  forced  him  towards  his 
officer,  tm  the  cold  rim  of  the  extended  muzzle 
pressed  full  upon  his  forehead,  and  the  cUck  of 
the  lock  sounded  with  pecuhar  effect  upon  his 
ear;  when  he  shrunk  back  instinctively;  for 
Vere's  finger  was  on  the  trigger;  and  where 
one  man,  out  of  a  great  number,  is  going  to  be 
shot,  few  are  found  willing  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves, to  further  the  object  of  their  fellows. 

"He's  only  pistols — ^what's  the  odds?" — > 
cried  one  adventurous  desperado,  flinging  him- 
self headlong  at  his  captain,  knife  in  hand — 
"What^s  the  odds?" — ^he  shouted,  scarcely 
conscious  of  the  meaning  of  his  words. 

"  Two  to  one,  you're  killed." — ^was  the  reply; 
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and  as  the  flash  of  ignited  powder  blazed  full 
in  the  man's  eyes^  he  fell  back  in  the  arms  of 
his  companions^  who  bore  him  forward  in  dis- 
may ;  while  Vere  hastened  on  deck,  just  in  time 
to  receive  twjo  boats  from  a  man-of-war,  that 
had  been  despatched  immediately,  in  answer  to 
the  signal  of  mutiny  which  O'Oara,  with  in- 
finite presence  of  mind,  had  hoisted  aft,  upon 
its  first  appearance. 

'^  Mutiny  ;  and  a  man  killed  V' — exclaimed 
the  senior  officer  in  charge* 

'^  Badly  wounded,  at  any  rate/' — said  Vere — - 
"  Now  on  deck,  here,  all  you  fighting  gangP' — 
he  shouted  down  the  hatchway.  ^^ A  few  bayo- 
nets ^11  send  them  up!'' — ^he  continued,  glanc- 
ing at  the  muskets,  of  the  marines. 

^^  Here  are  the  JoUys  on  board  us,  now." — 
exclaimed  the  crew,  who  began  to  see,  that  the 
day  had  gone  against  them  altogether ;  and  to 
think,  when  too  late,  of  returning  to  obedience. 

^'  Come,  my  lads  "—said  the  lieutenant  of 
the  boats — ^'  it's  no  use  riding  rusty." 

'^You'll  have  a  fair  hearing  before  you're 
hanged  " — said  Vere,  addressing  the  few  that 
issued  slowly  and  sullenly  from  below. 

^'  It  war'n't  our  fault,  sir." — ^said  the  men. 
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"  I  believe  that,  with  some  of  you  ^* — ^he  an- 
swered calmly ;  as  if  unwilling  that  the  just 
should  suffer  for  the  unjust :  and  all  hands  be- 
ing, at  length,  on  deck,  he  picked  out  three^ 
that  he  believed  most  discontented  at  having  to 
continue  in  the  ship ;  (out  of  which,  the  only 
feeling  that  had  kept  them  from  deserting,  was 
the  fear  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  pressgang;) 
and  passed  them  over  in  charge  to  the  lieutenant. 

^^  What  am  I  to  do  with  these,  sir  ?** 

"  Present  them  to  your  captain  with  my 
compliments/^ 

^^ Without  punishment?*' — ^said  the  officer, 
unable  to  repress  a  smile  at  the  quaint  manner 
in  which  Vere  disposed  of  his  prisoners,  like 
birds  or  beasts — ^in  fine,  like  anything  but  men. 

^^ Without  punishment/* — continued  Vere; 
and  a  low  murmur  of  approbation  ran  through 
the  brig ;  while  one  of  the  men  turned  round, 
as  he  was  leaving  to  go  on  board  the  king's 
ship,  and  exclaimed  with  more  nature  than 
elegance : — 

'^  Captain,  if  ever  you  has  a  ship,  and  I  get 
my  liberty,  I'll  sail  with  you  again ;  and  let  me 
see  the  sea  lawyer  that'll  teach  me  the  like 
lessons  as,  to  my  sorrow,  I  have  lamed  below ! 
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Captain,  you  always  was  a  gentleman,  and  you 
is  a  sailor — ^Will  you  shake  a  sailor's  hand  V^ — 
and  stretching  out  his  brawny  fist,  before  the 
other  could  reply,  he  wrung  it  with  as  much 
good-will  and  sincerity  as,  ten  minutes  before, 
he  would  have  manifested  in  regard  to  the 
like  operation  with  his  commander's  neck. 

"Now, before  this  officer  leaves'^ — said  Vere 
— "has  any  one  of  you  a  complaint  to  state'' — 
there  was  a  dead  pause  for  some  time,  but  no 
answer;  for  the  men  felt  conscious  and  ashamed 
that  nothing  more  substantial  than  the  spirit  of 
mutiny  had  excited  them  to  the  act.  "  Or  any 
request  to  make?" — continued  Vere,  pausing, 
as  before,  for  a  reply. 

"  I  have  one,  sir" — said  the  repentant  muti- 
neer who  had  before  spoken — ^*^if  a  prisoner 
may  make  so  bold  to  speak  " 

"  Speak,  and  be  quick  " — said  his  new  officer, 
who  wanted  to  get  back  with  the  present  for 
his  captain. 

"Well,  then,  sir — Harding : — ^  Lying  Jem ' 
always  said  he  saw  him  go  astern  with  his 
throat  cut,  the  night  he  was  missing  to  the 
southward  of  Ceylon,  sir" — continued  the  man, 
with  an  earnestness  that  none  but  a  seaman 
i3 
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can  appreciate — ^'  Be  it  true,  or  be  it  not,  sir  ? 
for  I  believe  you  know/^ 

^^  Then,  for  the  satisfaction  of  yourself,  and  a 
warning  to  all  hands  ^^ — ^Vere  answered  gravely, 
while  the  men  pressed  closely  round  to  hear 
their  shipmate's  fate  — "  he  is  now  at  work  in 
irons,  at  Columbo,  on  the  roads.  And  as  a 
further  proof — he  continued,  solemnly — ^^^that 
any  attempt  at  mutiny,  with  me,  will  always  be 
defeated,  you  shall  be  indulged  with  a  sight  of 
the  men  who  have  led  you  on,  to  what,  you 
know  not'' — and  turning  to  O'Gara,  desired 
him  to  take  a  couple  of  hands,  and  bring  the 
tenants  of  his  cabin  up  on  deck* 
•  "Thesie  are  men — are  they? — ^to  take  the 
command  from  me  !" — said  Vere.  ^^  Cut  them 
adrift,  sir, — cut  them  adrift" — he  said  to 
O'Gara ;  for  his  ends  were  answered :  and  the 
hearty  shouts  of  langhter,  with  which  the  men 
greeted  their  late  leaders,  were  the  only  con- 
solations they  received  for  their  truly  helpless 
and  pitiable  appearance,  and  for  the  punish- 
ment they  also  received  at  the  gangway,  pre- 
vious to  their  transhipment  to  the  frigate. 

^^  And  now  for  that  man  who  made  play  with 
his  knife  at  me.     Is  he  killed  or  wounded  ?" 
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^^Sure,  yer  honor^  shot  clane  through  the 
showlder.*^ — said  an  Irish  topman. 

^^Then  let  him  go  to  the  hospital ;  and^  per- 
haps^  he^ll  leaim  that  there  are  more  uses  than 

one  to   a  knife^  before  he  leaves  it. Pipe 

down — Go  to  your  breakfasts  now ;  and  after 
that^  I  pipe  the  hammocks  up^  and  get  under- 
weight^ 

"^Bit  of  a  character,  that !"— thought  the 
officer,  as  he  stepped  into  his. cutter;  and  the 
story,  varied,  though  it  was,  in  its  numberless 
relations,  told  strongly  in  Vere's  favor,  wherever 
it  happened  to  be  repeated :  and  the  Captain  of 
the  privateer  set  sail  with  flying  colors ;  while 
its  merchant-owner  returned  to  hia  counting- 
house,  crest-fallen,  half  broken-hearted,  and 
almost  dead* 

By  eight  in  the  morning,  the  sails  of  the 
brig  were  loosed,  the  bars  were  manned,  and 
the  words,  "  heave  round  P  just  given,  when 
the  men  made  a  run  with  the  slack  of  the  cable, 
that  tore  it  in  by  fathoms ;  and  Vere,  stepping 
ofif  a  cauonade,  uttered  a  hasty,  but  loud, 
'^  avast  V'  and  had  the  cable  cut,  and  the  top- 
sails  sheeted  home,  and  halliards  manned,  with 
a  celerity  that  astonished  every  one,  as  they 
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were  all  ignorant  of  the  previous  night^s  adven- 
ture; and  the  mere  circumstance  of  a  Ports- 
mouth wherry  approaching  the  brig,  with  a 
female  in  the  stem  sheets,  was  not  of  such  rare 
occurrence^  as  to  furnish  any  adequate  explana-' 
tion  for  cutting  and  running  in  such  style. 

True,  as  the  topsails  filled,  and  the  brig 
gained  way  under  the  influence  of  a  strong 
breeze ;  the  men  in  the  wherry  were  observed 
to  pull  their  best,  tiU  the  water  alongside  the 
boat  flashed,  like  incessant  lightning,  in  the 
sun ;  and  the  figure  abafl,  rose  from  a  sitting 
posture,  and  stretched  out  her  arms  in  an  earnest 
and  imploring  attitude ;  and  when  all  hope  was 
gone,  and  the  exhausted  rowers  rested  on  their 
oars  for  breath,  a  fi*antic  scream  was  borne 
faintly  over  the  waters  to  the  vessel ;  and  the 
woman  sank  upon  her  knees,  with  her  hands 
uplifted  to  the  heavens,  which,  smiling  in  their 
brightness,  seemed  to  mock  her  prayer. 

"God  forgive  you^^ — said  O^Gara,  as  he 
watched  the  only  passing  shade  of  trouble,  that, 
as  yet,  he  had  ever  seen  darken  his  com- 
mander's face.  Had  the  form  of  the  young 
Irishman  been  so  constituted,  as  to  place  it 
within  the  power  of  a  foot  to  crush,  that  mo- 
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ment  would  have  been  his  last.  But  Vere  felt, 
that,  to  win  the  sister^  he  must  gain  the  bro* 
ther;  and^  dissembling  his  wrath,  he  entered 
on  a  long  explanation,  tempered  with  a  grave 
reproof— one  of  which^  was  addressed  to  unbe* 
lieving  ears,  and  the  other,  to  a  stubborn  heart. 
Meanwhile,  the  brig  was  sailing  westward,  and 
approached  the  Needles,  through  which  Vere 
piloted  her  with  consummate  skill ;  and  then 
stretched  away,  over  for  the  French  coast ;  off 
which  he  anchored  late  that  night,  with  a  kedge 
behind  a  narrow  sUp  of  land,  that,  jutting  into 
the  sea  obliquely,  afforded  a  tolerable  shelter  on 
the  other  side  to  small  vessels  caught  close  in- 
shore in  a  gale,  with  the  wind  from  the  north- 
westward. A  temporary  battery  of  four  guns 
protected  the  anchorage,  firom  whence  might 
be  discerned  the  mastheads  of  two  vessels,  of 
which  Vere  determined  to  essay  the  capture. 
It  was  a  long  pull  round  the  point  which  divided 
them,  and  the  tide  was  setting  strong,  making 
it  doubly  important  to  silence  the  battery,  and 
deprive  them  of  a  boat  moored  with  chains  to 
a  breastwork,  against  which  the  water  broke  in 
gentle  ripples.  To  effect  these  objects,  the  brig 
was  hove  by  springs  upon  her  anchor  in  such 
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a  position,  as  enabled  her  guns  to  command  the 
rear  of  the  battery,  and  cut  off  communication 
and  assistance  from  the  main  land ;  as  far  as 
grape  and  canister  could  interfere  with  the 
arrival  of  any  reinforcement.  A  boat  was  then 
despatched,  with  muffled  oars,  with  orders  to 
secure  the  slender  garrison  in  silence,  and  take 
possession  of,  but  not  spike,  those  guns  which 
would  bear  on  the  intended  prizes. 

This  was  done  without  a  blow;  for  the  sentry 
had  put  his  musket  down,  and  gone  to  sleep  by 
its  side ;  and  the  signal  of  success  having  been 
made,  by  cutting  the  boat  belonging  to  the  fort 
adrift,  Vere  shoved  off  in  person  to  board  the 
vessels  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  leaving 
O'Gara  with  the  brig.  About  half  an  hour 
nught  have  elapsed,  from  the  time  of  Vere's 
departure,  and  all  was  quiet  on  the  shore ;  when 
a  straggling  fire  was  heard  on  the  other  side ; 
and  presently,  the  battery  opened  with  tremen- 
dous power ;  but  whether  on  the  French  ships, 
or  the  boats,  O^Gara  could  not  tell.  All  he 
could  do  was,  to  keep  every  thing  in  readiness 
for  a  start ;  and  presently  Vere  re-appeared  off 
the  point,  hailing  the  men  to  abandon  the  guns, 
and  get  into  their  boat  as  quickly  as  they  could. 
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"Shall  we  weigh,  sir?'^ — wob  shouted  from 
the  brig. 

'^  Ay^  lift  the  kedge  by  hand ;  and  trim  upon 
the  starboard  tack — ^the  tide  will  carry  us  to 
you  \" 

But  the  tide  seemed  bent  on  doing  nothing 
of  the  sort ;  for^  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
both  parties,  it  set  the  boats  in^  and  the  brig 
out ;  and^  though  the  sails  of  the  latter  were 
braced  flat  aback,  and  the  crews  of  the  former 
pulled  for  their  Uves  and  their  Hberty^  the 
distance  between  them  increased^  rather  than 
diminished. 

"Curse  the  currents!*^ — exclaimed  Vere. 
"Fill  away  !'^— he  shouted  to  the  brig— "Pill 
away^  and  leave  us  to  our  fate !  He^s  too  heavy 
for  you  to  handle.  Loose  top-gallant  sails  and 
royals ;  get  your  c^ourses  on,  and  keep  close- 
hauled  ^' — were  his  parting  injunctions,  as  the 
moon  shone  forth  from  behind  a  bank  of  clouds, 
and  threw  her  pale  beams  full  upon  the  pile  of 
whitened  canvass  that  rose  behind  the  land. 
Gradually  the  long  dark-hull  of  the  stranger 
was  seen  to  emerge  beyond  the  battery.  Her 
decks  were  lighted  up  ;  and,  as  gun  after  gun 
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drew  clear  of  the  land^  it  was  discharged  with 
unerring  precision  at  the  brig. 

^'AU's  up  with  her  P'— said  Vere.  "Pufl 
for  the  battery  again — and  give  him  a  parting 
salvo  as  he  crosses  our  range  V 

The  seamen  returned  to  the  guns ;  but  the 
enemy  in  chase  was  soon  beyond  their  reach ; 
when  the  idea  suddenly  struck  Vere,  as  the 
battery  was  quite  untenable,  and  the  arrival  of 
the  morning  would  leave  them  no  alternative, 
but  that  of  surrendering  at  discretion,  to  make 
a  dash  at  the  vessel  still  at  anchor,  and  escape 
in  her.  The  boats  were  silently  hauled  round, 
and  manned  afresh ;  and,  covered  by  a  vigorous 
discharge  of  grape  and  round  shot,  the  pri- 
vateers pushed  forward  to  the  attack. 

Vere  led  in  person,  and  the  men  under  him 
fought  with  the  fear  of  a  French  prison  before 
their  eyes  ;  seconding  his  example  with  a  fierce 
bravery,  that  gave  the  enemy  no  breathing 
time.  The  blood-stained  deck  was  won ;  and 
its  defenders  driven  overboard ;  some  into  the 
vacant  boats,  and  some,  who  were  not  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  gain  them,  into  the  water,  to  sink  or 
swim ;  and  astonish  and  terrify  the  natives  with 
the  account  of  the  British  force  upon  the  coast. 
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which,  the  reader  may  believe,  was  greatly 
exa^^rated,  in  order  to  explain  the  defeat  sus- 
tained by  sea  and  land. 

The  captured  vessel  was  a  French  sloop-of- 
war;  on  which  the  play  of  the  small  land- 
battery  had  taken  some  effect,  for  her  deck  and 
upper-works  were  terribly  cut  up;  and  the 
ends  of  her  severed  rigging  were  flying  right  and 
left.  Four  or  five  round-shot,  too,  had  entered 
just  above  her  water-line,  rendering  it  dangerous 
to  put  to  sea  without  plugging.  Vere,  however, 
calculated  it  was  equally  dangerous  to  remain 
till  some  spars  could  be  sawn  up  and  driven 
in ;  therefore,  hailing  the  battery  to  spike  every 
gun,  and  wet  the  powder,  it  was  speedily  aban- 
doned ;  and  the  prize  hove  up  her  anchor,  and 
drifted  out  as  the  dawn  appeared;  and  a  body 
of  French  Infantry  advanced  on  the  battery, 
which  had  been  applied  to  a  purpose  very  dif- 
ferent firom  that,  with  a  view  to  which  it  had, 
originally,  been  erected* 

On  clearing  the  land,  the  first  act  of  Vere 
was  to  go  aloft  with  a  glass,  and  look  out  for 
the  Freachman  and  the  brig.  The  morning, 
however,  was  haizy;  and  this,  though  favorable 
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for  his  getting  off  the  coast  in  safety,  was  against 
his  ascertaining  the  fate  of  (yGara.  Towards 
eight  o'clock,  the  fog  began  to  clear ;  and  as 
the  rays  of  the  sun  dispersed  the  misty  veil,  it 
became  a  matter  of  intense  anxiety  to  decide 
on  which  course  to  steen  On  one  thing  he 
had  quite  made  up  his  mind;  that  privateers 
at  this  stage  of  the  war  were  but  indifferent 
speculations,  and  that,  if  by  any  chance  he  got 
dear  of  the  present  difficulty,  it  would  be  a 
long  time  before  he  entangled  himself  in  another 
of  a  similar  description.  .  Driscoll's  scheme  (for, 
with  the  merchant  rested  the  iaerit  of  its  origin,) 
with  Cowden  had  been  frustrated,  by  the  at>^ 
tempt  of  the  American  commodore  to  get  the 
brig,  without  having  to  go  all  the  way  to  Eng- 
land for  it.  In  his  aim  at  some  dashing  achieve- 
ment, the  brilliancy  of  which  might  eclipse  all 
small  previous  specs,  and  silence  all  ill-natured 
people, — ^he  had,  for  aught  he  knew,  and  from 
all  he  could  discover  of  the  sloop,  exchanged  a 
new  vessel,  worth  more  than  six  thousand 
pounds,  for  an  old  one  that  would  scarcely  fetch 
fourteen  hundred,  if  he  ever  got  her  safely  into 
port,  and  that  was  not,  by  any  means,  a  matter 
of  certainty. 
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As  a  set-o^  there  was  all  the  glory  of  the 
afiair,  wherever  it  should  appear  in  the  pubUe 
papers  of  the  day.  The  Insurance  on  his  own 
account  in  India^  and  a  share  of  that  effected 
by  the  owners^  to  find  its  way  into  his  pocket. 
All  this^  so  far  as  it  went,  was  pleasant ;  but  he 
doubted,  whether  it  would  bring  him  nearer  to 
his  ends.  However,  he  had  been  so  long  de- 
pendent on  himself  alone,  that  no  prospects^ 
indifferent  as  they  might  be,  could  appal  him 
much  ;  and  though  his  spirit  felt  almost  over- 
powered with  annoyance,  when  he  considered 
that  such  reports  of  the  origin  of  his  quarrel 
with  DriscoU  might  reach  the  ears  of  Ellen's 
family,  as  would  effectually  exclude  him  from 
their  circle,  his  step  never  lost  its  elasticity,  or 
his  face  the  staid  expression  of  self-satisfaction 
that  distinguished  it,  when  he  found  himself  in 
possession  of  the  sloop. 

They  were  now,  comparatively,  past  danger- 
ous ground ;  and  regarding  the  interests  of  the 
other  owners  in  the  same  ratio  as,  he  judged, 
they  would  have  regarded  his,  in  the  event  of 
their  clashing,  he  steered  for  the  nearest  port — 
sold  the  sloop,  all  standing — ^paid  the  men,  and 
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paid  himself— left  the  surplus  in  the  hands  of 
an  agent,  for  division  among  the  different 
claimants — once  more  exchanged  his  sea-dress 
for  plain  clothes ;  and  then  sat  down  to  write 
a  statement  for  the  County  and  the  London 
papers,  and  one  to  the  O'Garas,  in  which  he 
expressed  a  much  stronger  conviction  of  the 
brig's  escape  than  accorded  with  the  nature  of 
his  opinion,  and  advice  to  her  proprietors. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Leaving  Vere  to  his  literary  labours^  the 
completion  of  which  carried  him  far  into  the 
middle  of  the  night ;  and,  indeed,  recommenced 
at  early  break  of  day ;  we  must  entreat  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  events  connected  with 
the  chase  of  the  privateer  by  the  French  frigate, 
that  had  issued  from  her  hiding-place,  where 
nothing,  beyond  an  unarmed  merchantman,  had 
been  supposed  to  lay  concealed. 

As  a  proof,  however,  that  the  race  is  not  al- 
ways to  the  swift,  or  the  battle  to  the  strong ; 
after  a  chase  of  many  hours,  during  which, 
nothing  of  heavier  calibre  than  the  forecastle 
guns  of  the  Frenchman  could  be  trained  to 
bear  on  the  privateer,  the  latter  began  to  draw 
ahead  of  her  antagonist  by  dint  of  O'Gara's 
obstinacy  in  carrying  on,  and  finally  escaping, 
when,  by  all  the  Frenchman's  rules  of  seaman- 
ship and  science,  he  ought  to  have  shortened 
sail,  and  yielded  captive. 
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It  seemed  as  if  Vere*s  lesson  in  the  eastern 
seas^  of  what  a  ship  could  actually  be  made  to 
bear^  was  not  lost  upon  him ;  and  that  he  was 
inclined  to  carry  the  experiment  even  further 
than  his  master.  The  canvass  of  the  frigate 
was  tolerably  good^  and  her  masts^  perhaps^  as 
tough  as  most  wood  of  the  dort  from  which  they 
had  been  hewn ;  but  the  grinning  rents  of  the 
cloth,  and  the  critical  quivering  of  the  loftier 
spars,  forced  those  in  charge — or  made  them  * 
fancy  they  were  forced — to  reduce  the  strain. 
On  board  the  brig,  the  bellying  canvass  was 
equally  prone  to  split — ^the  heads  of  the  masts 
had  an  equal  deviation  from  the  right  line,  and 
the  bows  a  deeper  depression  in  the  water; 
still,  not  a  tack  or  sheet  was  started,  or  a  halli- 
ard slacked,  and  if,  perchance,  some  running 
gear  was  cut  away,  the  unrestrained  clue  no 
sooner  flapped  in  the  furious  wind,  than  the 
damage  was  repaired,  and  fresh  ropes  rove. 

The  wind  drew  broad  on  the  quarters  of  both 
vessels  j  and  as  the  Uttle  brig  obliquely  crossed 
the  trough  of  the  swelling  waves,  she  took 
them  in  by  deck-loads  at  every  lurch,  and 
threatened  to  sink  in  the  abyss  beneath  their 
weight ;  while  the  frigate  majesticaUy  rode  over 
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the  irowning  brine  beneath  her  forefoot^  and 
shook  the  foam  from  off  her  bows  in  flakes^  that 
streamed  away  to  leeward,  melting  in  their 
course  like  snow.  It  was  clear  to  all,  that  the 
brig  was  going  to  the  bottom,  and  that  the 
French  ship  was  the  best  performer  of  her  part ; 
but  it  was  equally  clear,  at  the  same  time,  that 
she  was  gradually  dropping  astern;  and  her 
captain  must  console  himself  with  the  reflection, 
that,  though  the  brig  was  not  taken,  she  ought 
to — ^and,  had  he  had  command  of  her,  would 
have  been. 

It  was  fast  verging  towards  night,  however, 
before  it  came  to  this ;  and  on  return  of  morn- 
ing, no  semblance  of  the  enemy  was  in  sight, 
and  the  white  cliffs  of  Albion  were  faintly 
gleaming  in  the  straggling  rays  of  sunshine, 
that  dispelled  the  mist  at  break  of  a  winter's 
day. 

This  was  the  second  time  that  young  CFGara 
had  found  himself  in  command;  and,  again 
installed  in  possession  of  the  cabin,  he  com- 
menced a  minute  survey  of  its  contents,  enter- 
taining some  suspicion,  that,  if  the  cruise  of 
the  brig  was  not  up,  the  reign  of  her  captain 
soon  would  be ;  and  he  felt,  for  reasons  best 
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known  probably  to  himself,  a  wish  to  peruse 
the  secret  papers  of  k  man,  so  much  better 
adapted  hj  fate  to  shine  in  public  life,  than  fill 
a  private  sphiere.  The  first  packet  he  opened, 
was  a  banker's  book ;  which  shewed,  by  its 
entries,  the  fluctuation  of  his  financial  matters. 
The  second,  was  a  mass  of  bills ;  exhibiting  the 
way  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  various  reverses 
to  which  he  had  been  subject — the  shifts  he  had 
made,  and  the  exigencies  he  had  to  meet  at 
different  periods  of  his  eventful  life.  The 
third,  was  a  scented  billet,  signed  "JudyD." 
and  dated,  Saville-row.  And  the  fourth  letter 
the  young  Irishman  lighted  on,  had  neither 
name  or  date,  and  enclosed  a  lock  of  hair. 

He  read,  and  read ;  and  his  brow  kindled^ 
and  his  weak  frame  shook  with  passion,  as  he 
recognised  the  l\and,  and  dwelt  upon  each 
word.  In  scorn  he  tore  the  paper — spit  upon 
it — ^trampled  it  beneath  his  feet — ^and  then 
tearing  it  to  atoms,  committed  all  record  of  a 
sister's  weakness  (for  so  he  deemed  it)  to  the 
waves.  He  pretty  well  knew  the  situation  of 
his  uncle's  property  on  the  eastern  coast ;  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  from  the 
inspection  of  the  papers,  a  vessel  that' excited 
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much  observation,  and,  indeed,  from  h^r  marked 
contrast  to  any  coaster,  apprehension  in  the 
neighbourhood,  was  seen  standing  off  and  on 
for  more  than  an  hour,  and  then  to  heave  to, 
with  her  head  off  shore,  and  send  a  boat  in  to 
sound  for  anchorage. 

This  unusual  sight  brought  down  the  party 
after  dinner,  as  the  night  was  clear,  though 
cold ;  and  every  thing  connected  with  the  sea 
concerned  their  feehngs  closely.  By  this  time, 
the  vessel  had  brought  up,  and  a  boat  from  her 
was  pulling  for  the  shore.  The  steersman 
jumped  out  of  the  stemsheets  as  the  cutter  took 
the  ground ;  and,  with  a  slow  and  halting  gait, 
approached  the  party ;  who  were  rather  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend  the  motives  of  such  a  visit, 
on  property  that,  though  bordering  on  the  sea, 
was  strictly  private — till  the  quick  eye  of  an 
anxious  mother  recognised  her  child ;  and,  tot* 
tering  forward,  flung  her  arms  with  wild  passion 
round  his  distorted  form. 

"This  will  do  your  mother's  heart  good. 

Power '^ — said  the  colonel,  with  more  joyous- 

ness  in   his   tone  than  it  had  exhibited  for 

months — ^ay,  years.    "We  thought,  from  Vere's 

letter,  you  were  lost — ^or,  at  least,  a  prisoner ; 
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for,  though  he  dwelt  upon  the  probability  of  an 
escape,  we  could  not  hope  for  it.  He's  a  feel- 
ing fellow,  Vere  \" 

"  He  is  '^ — said  (V Gara,  dryly ;  and  looking 
hard  at  Ellen,  who  coloured  up  to  her  eyes  at 
the  mention  of  his  name. 

"  A  chosen  friend  '^ — exclaimed  the  coloneFs 
wife,  with  clasped  hands  and  streaming  eyes — 
^^  And  quite  a  gentleman  !'' 

"Strait  forward — ^very — I  like  him'' — said 
Freeman,  as  they  wended  their  way  towards  the 
house ;  which  they  had  barely  entered,  before 
Ellen  tore  herself  from  the  society  of  her  new- 
found brother,  whom  she  fondly  loved,  to  write 
a  letter  in  secret  to  his  late  commander, — ^who, 
from  this  circumstance  it  must  be  inferred,  en- 
joyed a  stiU  larger  share  of  her  affection. 

The  evening  was  spent  in  caressing  Power — 
praising  Vere — ^and  speculating  on  the  pleasure 
it  would  afford  him,  to  hear  of  the  safety  of 
the  ship  and  his  young  shipmate. 

"  If  we  could  only  plan  some  siu^rise  V' — 
exclaimed  Mrs.  CGara;  whose  head,  when  not 
exclusively  occupied  by  troubles,  was  always 
full  of  some  such  schemes. 

"  Plan  what,  my  dear?*' — exclaimed  her  hus- 
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band;  who  thought  the  idea  not  less  silly^ 
perhaps,  because  it  originated  with  his  wife. 

^^  Humph  ^^ — said  Freeman,  smiling  kindly  at 
his  sister,  with  a  benevolent  wish  to  indulge 
her  in  any  harmless  pleasure ;  for  not  much 
had  fallen  to  her  lot  of  late. 

^^  Ellen's  letter  will  spoil  sporf — ^remarked 
O^Gara. 

"Ellen  writing — I  think  she  had  much  better 
let  it  alone ''—=-said  her  uncle;  beginning  to 
open  his  eyes  a  little. 

"Oh,  Ellen's  letter  can  be  stopped'' — said 
Mrs.  CGara — *^  and,  if  Power  will  only  join 
in  it,  it  can  all  be  easily  arranged.  He  must 
write — no,  you  must  write — ^no,  no,  I  must 
write." 

"Ay, do,  my  dear" — ^said  the  colonel — ^^^else 
it'll  sure  to  be  wrong." 

"We'll  ask  him  here  directly  "—continued 
Mrs.  CGara,  to  herself — ^^  he  will  be  sure  to 
come;  little  thinking  who'll  be  here  to  meet 
him" 

"  Little !" — thoughtfully    exclaimed    young 

CGara;   to  whom  Freeman  began  to  take  a 

wonderful  fancy;  fiDr  he  spoke  so  few  words, 

that  his  uncle  at  once  decided  he  was  not  the 

K  2 
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fool  he  looked ;  and  in  what  he  did  say,  the 
merchant,  who  prided  himself  upon  his  pene- 
tration, fancied  he  discovered  more  than  met 
the  ear;  which,  at  once  flattered  his  self-love^ 
'  and  heightened  the  opinion  he  entertained  of 
Power. 

Vere  readily  obeyed  the  welcome  summons 
from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  O^Gara,  to  repair  to 
Freeman's  country  seat;  for  the  tone  of  the 
letter  afforded  him  satisfactory  evidence,  that 
his  standing  in  that  quarter  was  as  high  as 
ever ;  and  he  made  all  necessary  preparations 
for  his  journey,  with  a  fervent  wish,  that  the 
boy  was  safe  in  port  on  the  south  side  of  th<e 
English  Channel — that  DriscoU  might  have 
drank  himself  to  death — and,  that  the  late 
subject  of  their  quarrel  might  not  discover,  by 
any  means,  where  he  was  gone,  or  with  what 
view  ;  as  he  did  not,  for  a  moment,  doubt  her 
following. 

Vere  took  every  step  that  precaution  could 
suggest,  to  veil  the  direction  of  his  journey ; 
and  was  at  some  pains  to  remodel  the  paragraph 
in  such  a  fashion,  as  to  leave  the  reader  in  un- 
certainty, whether  he  remained  at  the  port  into 
which  he  had  carried  his  prize,  or  whether  he 
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had  set  out  for  London.  And  the  better  to 
work  out  the  deception,  he  started  by  the  day 
mail  for  the  metropolis ;  and  then  posted  north- 
ward with  all  the  secresy  and  expedition  that 
he  could.  But  the  season  was  getting  late — 
the  days  were  short,  and  the  roads  were  bad, 
for  the  falls  of  snow  were  heavy  and  frequent, 
and  in  one  part  detained  him  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours  at  a  roadside  Inn.  But  while  he 
cursed  the  delay,  it,  at  least,  afforded  him  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  nothing  could 
pass  him  on  the  road;  for  an  indescribable 
dread  of  some  unpleasant  d^uement  weighed, 
like  an  incubus,  upon  his  thoughts.  Vere 
could  not  attribute  this  to  conscience,  because 
he  was  not  much  subject  to  its  dictates ;  and 
nervousness  was  a  complaint  with  which  he 
was  rarely  troubled ;  but  he  was  rather  inclined 
to  think  his  unpleasant  feelings  were  engen- 
dered by  the  latter,  which  fatigue  and  want  of 
rest  might,  possibly,  have  occasioned;  and  a 
glass  of  brandy,  and  a  good  night's  rest,  would, 
perhaps,  remove. 

He  adopted  both  experiments ;  but  his  sleep, 
that  night,  though  long,  was  fevered;  and  when 
he  rose  in  the  morning,  his  extra  strength  and 
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spirits  were^  in  effect^  the  mere  remnants  of  a 
stimulus,  which  rendered  the  frame  to  which  it 
had  been  applied,  subject  to  a  speedy  re-action 
more  depressing  than  its  previous  relaxation. 
It  was  late  in  the  morning  when  the  horses 
were  again  put  to ;  and  the  melted  snow  was 
streaming  in  the  noon-day  sun,  when  the  broad 
expanse  of  bright  blue  sea  first  broke  in  from 
the  eastward,  on  the  beholder,  from  the  hills. 
As  the  chaise  drove  on,  and  the  genial  air  poured 
in  through  the  open  windows  on  Vere's  heated 
brow,  it  braced  his  system,  and  composed  his 
mind,  and  he  began  to  calculate  the  chances  of 
any  contretems.  So  long  as  the  day  continued 
clear  and  pleasant,  and  he  himself — to  use  an 
expression  borrowed  from  a  tavern  slang — ^kept 
up  to  the  mark,  the  imaginary  odds  were  in  his 
favor.  But  when  the  evening  loured^  and  he 
grew  chill  and  languid,  they  turned  with  the 
complexion  of  the  sky;  and  he  felt  more  like 
a  guilty  criminal  on  the  eve  of  trial,  than  like 
the  fearless  adventurer,  that,  both  by  land  and 
sea,  he  had  hitherto  proved  himself. 

It  was  some  relief  to  his  spirits,  when  the 
moon  got  up  ;  and  by  the  time  he  had  arrived 
at  the .  little  village  Inn,  that  stood  about  a 
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stone^s  throw  from  the  lodge  at  Freeman^s  gate, 
he  had  made  some  progress  m  shaking  off  the 
vague  forebodings  that  oppressed  his  mind. 
Alighting  from  the  chaise^  he  stopped  to  arrange 
his  dress^  and  order  some  refreshment,  with  the 
intention  of  walking  on  to  the  merchant's,  as 
the  night  was  clear  and  dry.  He,  however, 
soon  repented  on  having  determined  to  stop  at 
the  Inn ;  for  his  person  was  known,  and  he 
found  himself  an  object  of  a  curiosity,  that, 
though  before  it  would  have  escaped  his  notice, 
in  his  present  state  of  mind  was  exceedingly 
unpleasant,  and  even  took  the  form  to  his 
imagination  of  a  harbinger  of  evil. 

Through  the  thin  partitions  of  the  Uttle  room 
in  which  he  sat,  he  could  hear  the  conversation 
at  the  bar ;  and  even  distinguish  the  sobs  of 
the  female  portion  of  the  audience,  at  a  tale  of 
woe  of  a  houseless  wanderer,  who  had  been 
found,  in  a  dying  and  a  speechless  state,  at 
Freeman's  gate,  and  taken  in  and  cared  for  in  a 
spirit  of  true  charity,  which  bore  so  strong 
affinity  to  the  recent  bent  of  his  own  ideas,  that 
the  air  of  the  room  grew  too  close  for  him  to 
breathe  in ;  ^d  he  sought  a  wider  atmosphere 
in  the  little  garden  at  the  rear.     It  looked  to* 
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wards  the  sea ;  and  as  he  turned  his  gaze  that 
way^  he  drew  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  as  if  to 
banish  some  unpleasant  vision. 

But  it  would  not  do ;  for  in  the  deep  bay 
beneath  him,  with  her  long  low  line  of  hull — 
dark  shining  spars — and  delicate  tracery  of 
rope,  a  brig  was  at  anchor,  that  needed  no 
second  glance  to  assure  him  of  her  name.  It 
was  a  fearful  coincidence;  and,  with  all  the 
precipitancy  of  guilt,  he. fancied,  in  the  mere 
gaze  of  rustic  curiosity,  to  behold  Miss  EUlen^s 
rumoured  lover,  he  could  at  once  read  his  secret 
and  his  sentence ;  and  that  the  game,  as  Dris- 
coll  would  have  said,  was  up. 

A  light  aloft,  and  a  boat  ashore,  betokened 
the  temporary  absence  of  her  acting  comman- 
der J  whom  Vere  cursed  in  all  bitterness,  as 
having  crossed  his  path  by  some  contrivance 
which  he  could  not  fathom.  One  glance  at 
the  fleecy  scud,  which  was  saihng  off  the 
land — one  glance  at  the  smooth  deep  waters, 
which  seemed  to  woo  his  chafed  spirits  to  their 
bosom  for  repose — ^and,  striking  his  clenched 
hand  against  his  head,  he  laughed  a  scornful 
laugh  at  women,  and  his  own  late  weakness,  in 
allowing  a  thought  of  them,  or  any  thing  that 
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they  could  do^  to  disturb  his  equanimity ;  and 
strode  down  towards  the  boat.  The  crew  had 
left  it^  hauled  up  high  and  dry^  and  had  gone 
themselves : — where,  he  neither  knew  nor 
cared;  but,  launching  her  by  himself,  he  jumped 
in,  and,  plying  a  scull  over  the  stem,  soon 
gained  the  vessePs  side. 

The  deep-toned  explosion  of  a  signal  gun, 
which  was  fired  in  the  bay,  shook  the  case- 
ments, and  disturbed  the  dying  tenant  of  a 
room  in  Freeman's  house  which  fronted  to  the 
sea.  And  as  the  speechless  sufferer  rose  at 
the  sound,  and  vainly  struggled  to  articulate  a 
name,  the  thoughts  of  the  fair-haired  girl  who 
knelt  beside  her  bed  in  prayer,  alike  insensibly 
reverted  to  its  bearer — the  unconscious  Vere, 
who  wandered  forth  upon  the  deep,  a  self- 
convicted  exile  firom  the  scene  of  all  his  hopes. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

Tired  of  their  bargain  with  the  brig,  and 
not  displeased  at  an  opportunity  of  coming  out 
of  the  transaction  clear  of  any  actual  loss,  the 
majority  of  those  who  possessed  an  interest  in 
her  were  easily  prevailed  upon  to  part  with 
their  shares  to  Vere,  on  advantageous  terms ; 
and  the  rest,  finding  themselves  by  this  ma- 
noeuvre completely  in  the  power  of  a  man  on 
whom  they  had  no  reason  to  look  with  any 
great  degree  of  confidence,  were,  in  a  measure, 
compelled  to  follow  their  example. 

Immediately  that  Vere  saw  himself  installed 
sole  owner  of  the  brig,  he  reduced  the  estabUsh- 
ment — ^lightening  her  of  her  guns,  and  only 
retaining  a  sufficient  number  of  men,  propor- 
tionable to  her  registered  tonnage  as  a  trader. 
This  done,  while  preparations  were  actively 
completing  for  a  voyage  of  considerable  lengthy 
Vere  remained  in  the  metropolis,  abandoning 
himself  to  the  vortex  of  pleasurable  dissipation 
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which  London  afforded,  and  money  could  pro- 
cure. As  this  was  totally  contrary  to  the  usual 
habits  of  his  life,  it  was  possible,  that  he  might 
have  been  troubled  with  some  remembrance 
which  he  wished,  by  these  means,  to  efiace ;  or 
it  might  be,  that,  having  quarrelled  with  his 
usual  town  companion,  and  being  left  to  him- 
self, he  felt  an  insupportable  dullness  in  his 
own  society. 

But,  whatever  was  the  purpose  with  which 
he  plunged  into  excess,  it  was  not  answered ; 
for  the  fifth  night,  or  rather  morning,  from  his 
arrival  in  London,  found  him  perambulating 
the  deserted  streets  in  a  state  ef  great  uncer- 
tainty, as  to  the  question,  whether,  when  a 
man  is  tired  of  life  and  its  varieties,  the  wisest 
step  is  not,  to  quit  it? — and  if  so,  in  what 
way?  Once  having  taught  himself  the  taste 
of  mental  excitement — ^like  the  wild  beast  who 
slakes  his  thirst  with  blood — he  gasped  insatia- 
bly for  more ;  and,  as  he  lounged  through  the 
street  in  which  G — n^s  club-house  stood,  he 
thought  that  a  gambler's  life  must  be  a  happier 
one  than  his.  The  outer  door  stood  partly 
open  ;  and,  through  the  glass  panels,  of  the 
inner  doors,  Vere  could  see  the  drowsy  porters 
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slumbering  in  their  crimson  leather  chairs, 
opposite  each  other,  on  either  side  of  the  sculp- 
tured chimney-piece;  across  dogs  in  which, 
were  laid  two  massive  logs  of  wood,  that  flamed 
and  crackled  in  the  redness  of  their  heat,  and 
threw  their  smouldering  sparks  in  showers  on 
the  hearth. 

Vere  stopped  to  look  and  listen ;  and  occa- 
sionally there  reached  his  ears  a  laugh,  or 
shout,  which  penetrated  through  the  close- 
nailed  baize  of  double  doors ;  while  a  confused 
and  busy  hum  of  voices  rose  and  fell,  as  throws 
were  called,  and  cards  were  dealt. 

There  was  life  in  the  sound  within;  while 
the  dullness  of  death  was  in  the  cheerless 
streets  without;  and,  loosening  the  clasp  of 
his  fur-lined  cloak,  Vere  passed  in  unchallenged 
by  the  faithless  warders,  who  slumbered  undis- 
turbed at  the  light  falling  of  his  footsteps  on 
the  thick  pile  of  the  rich  carpeting  which  ex- 
tended to  the  door-way. 

In  the  first  room  through  which  he  passed, 
however,.he  was  marked  for  a  new  comer;  and 
a  leading  committee-man  spoke  to  the  major ; 
who,  in  turn,  addressed  himself  to  Vere. 

*^  Haying  been  introduced  by  a  subscriber 
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on  a  previous  occasion  '^ — said  the  sailor^  ten- 
dering his  card — "  I  thought  myself  entitled  to 
the  pass,  though  not  to  play/' 

"By  whom,  did  you  say,  you  were  intro- 
duced y' — ^inquired  the  major. 

«Mr.DriscoU/' 

6 — n's  countenance  clouded  over  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  but  recovering  himself  immediately,  and 
addressing  the  committee-man,  merely  said, 
that  Vere  was  the  friend  of  an  original  sub- 
scriber ;  and  the  other,  haughtily  bending  his 
head,  relaxed  into  a  supercilious  smile,  in  token 
of  satisfaction  at  the  explanation  afforded,  and 
resumed  his  play. 

The  major  behaved  to  Vere  with  a  great  deal 
of  politeness  ;  leading  him  through  all  the 
rooms ;  and  pointing  out  to  his  attention  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  members,  and  most 
scientific  card  players,  in  the  club.  At  last, 
getting  him  into  a  quiet  comer,  he  inquired,  in 
an  undertone,  how  long  it  was  since  he  had 
seen  his  friend. 

"  He's  no  friend  of  mine,  now '' — said  Vere 
— ^^^and  the  last  I  saw  of  him,  he  amused  him- 
self in  making  a  mark  of  my  head  to  practice 
pistol  shooting  on.'' 
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^^  Why,  the  truth  is,  my  dear  sir'* — said  the 
major,  dryly,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff — ^^  you 
put  me  in  a  very  awkward  position,  just  now ; 
for  Mr.  DriscoU's  standing  here  is,  unfor- 
tunately, not  so  high  as  it  was  a  day  or  two 
ago ;  and  the  mention  of  his  name  might  not 
have  been  conducive  to  the  approval  of  the  com- 
mittee of  a  stranger's  entry.  You  comprehend, 
my  dear  sir  ?'' 

*^ Perfectly! ''—said  Vere—*^  Defaulted,  I 
suppose  ?" 

^^  Not  posted  up,  as  yet " — said  the  major — 
'^  and  we  know,  my  dear  sir,  that  while  there  is 
life,  there  is  hope.  But " — ^he  added,  taking 
out  his  watch — ^^  though  the  rooms  are  open, 
the  hour  is  all  but  past,  which,  by  great  interest 
was  conceded  to  him,  to  meet  his  engage- 
ments," 

^*  Are  they  heavy  ?" — ^inquired  Vere. 

The  major,  a  second  time,  had  recourse  to 
his  snuff-box,  and  elevated  both  his  shoulders 
and  his  eye-brows;  but  he  thought  it  most 
prudent  not  to  know  too  much,  and  therefore 
made  answer,  that  he  was  unacquainted  with 
their  extent. 
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«^Oh — ^heTl  work  the  house'' — said  Vere; 
determined  to  sift  his  companion^  if  he  could. 

"The  house^  my  dear  sir'' — ^replied  the  major 
— ^'^is  like  a  beat  horse^  past  working;  for  it's 
stopped." 

"  But  he's  got  friends  " — said  Vere. 

"  My  dear  sir  " — replied  the  major^  with  an 
acute  practical  knowledge  of  the  world — 
^friends  are  very  good  fellows  to  drink  a  glass 
of  wine  with  us ;  but  I  dare  say  you  know,  we 
can't  always  borrow  money  of  them  when  we 
want  it." 

Vere  bowed  assent  to  the  undeniable  truth  of 
this :  and  as  the  morning  advanced^  the  mem- 
bers^ one  by.  one^  dropped  off— the  tables  were 
cleared — the  winnings  at  cards  booked  by  a 
clerk — counters  were  cashed — ^and  the  sailor^ 
taking  leave  of  G— n,  wended  his  way  home 
with  a  conviction  on  his  mind^  that^  though  the 
Ufe  of  a  gambler  was  pleasant  while  it  lasted, 
the  career  was  too  short,  and  its  finish  too 
dubious,  for  his  liking.  And  he  resolved  to 
bide  his  time ;  and  for  the  future,  confine  him- 
self, as  heretofore,  in  playing  the  game  of  life — 
in  which  he  could  lose  nothing — which  afforded 
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higher  stakes^  and  was  not  more  uncertain  in 
its  issues. 

With  a  perfect  capability  of  adapting  him- 
self to  any  circumstances  which  befel  him^  he 
entirely  devoted  himself  to  the  interests  of  hi^ 
brig ;  without  a  thought  of  the  past,  which  he 
could  not  remedy ;  or  a  care  for  the  future, 
over  which,  recent  events  had  shewn  him,  he 
had  no  control.  Depending  on  the  speed  of 
his  vessel,  he  laid  her  on  for  Bengal,  with  the 
intention  of  just  hitting  the  intermediate  time 
of  fleets  sailing  to  the  eastward  under  convoy. 

Freights  were  high;  but  cargo  came  in 
slowly,  as  repeated  losses  had  taught  shippers 
caution ;  while  the  rate  of  insiirance  was  very 
heavy :  and  Vere  began  to  think  he  should  do 
no  good,  till  the  brokers  infonned  him,  one 
day,  that  they  had  obtained  the  ofler  of  a 
charter  outwards,  which  they  strongly  advised 
his  taking.  He  immediately  authorised  their 
closing ;  and  the  next  day,  the  Spaniard  was 
advertised  to  sail  under  engagement,  as  the 
charterer  would  proceed  in  her  himself. 

The  brig  now  filled  rapidly;  and,  as  soon 
as  she  was  ready  for  sea,  Vere  was  introduced 
in  due  form  to  his  passenger ;  in  whom  he  im- 
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mediately  recogDised  the  foreign  guest  we  have 
previously  described,  as  occupying  a  large  share 
of  his  attention  at  one  of  Driscoll's  field-days. 
In  appearance,  he  was  quite  unaltered.  His 
stooping  and  attenuated  form — ^his  hollow 
parchment  cheek — ^his  dull  black  eye — silk 
skull-cap  and  gloved-hand,  were  precisely  the 
same ;  but  the  little  time  that  had  elapsed  since 
their  interview  at  the  dinner-giving  merchant's, 
(who,  now,  was  in  a  condition  to  have  felt  thank- 
ful for  the  fallen  crumbs  of  entertainment  which 
he  had  lavished  with  unsparing  hands,)  had  made 
a  wonderful  addition  to  his  stock  of  English : 
for,  recognising  Vere,  he  saluted  him  as  *^  My 
fiien^' — ^merely  omitting  the  final  consonant  at 
the  end  of  the  second  word;  which,  in  all 
similar  cases,  he  appeared  to  have  a  great  diffi- 
culty in  pronouncing  :  and,  entering  into  a 
comparatively  fluent  conversation,  displayed  a 
greater  power  and  activity  of  mind  than  his 
features  and  expression  would  have  indicated 
his  possessing. 

During  their  progress  down  the  river,  Vere's 
time  was  necessarily  too  much  occupied,  to 
admit  of  a  much  further  acquaintance  with  his 
passenger ;  and,  it  being  the.  winter  season,  a 
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heavy  sea  was  running  in  die  Channel^  which 
caused  him  a  good  deal  of  fear^  and  suffering 
from  sea-sickness.  As  they  drew  down  to  the 
southward^  however^  and  the  weatiier  got 
warmer,  and  the  water  smoother,  the  foreigner 
gradually  emerged  from  his  cabin,  and  became, 
by  degrees,  sufficiently  accustomed  to  the  mo* 
tion  of  the  vessel,  to  walk  the  deck  for  half  an 
hour  at  a  tame  with  Vere.  He  was  a  man  of 
superior  mind,  although  of  somewhat  limited 
information ;  and,  though  it  was  plain  he  was 
an  habitual  sceptic  at  first  sight,  yet  he  was  too 
well  bred,  to  express  his  disbelief,  and  too 
superior  to  vulgar  prejudices,  to  shut  conviction 
out  when  it  was  offered.  Always  supposing 
him  to  be  a  Portuguese,  his  ignorance  of  the 
passing  topics  of  interest  of  the  day,  puzzled 
his  companion ;  as  his  knowledge  of  the  prac* 
tical  part  of  trade,  in  all  its  branches,  was 
profound,  and  bore  evidence  of  his  Uving  in 
communion  with  the  busy  world. 

His  daily  habits  were  of  the  simplest  and 
most  accommodating  nature.  His  wants  were 
few  and  easily  satisfied.  He  had  no  train 
of  trouble-giving  servants ;  or  any  excess  of 
baggage,  to.  lumber  the  ship;   and  the  only 
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luxury  in  which  he  seemed  to  care  for  indul- 
gence, was  his  after-dinner  pipe;  which  was 
followed  by  a  siesta^  that  sometimes  lasted  so 
long  as  to  carry  him  on  till  the  succeeding 
morning,  in  one  continuous  dreamy  state  of 
repose. 

Every  afternoon,  when  the  wine  was  finished, 
and  coffee  handed  round,  he  inhaled  a  perfumed 
doud  of  vapour  from  his  slender  pipe ;  which 
he  again  sent  forth,  through  his  nostrils,  in 
two  dense  jets  ;  that,  sometimes,  united  in 
one  stream,  and  at  others,  curled  back  in 
separate  wreaths  about  his  ears.  One  day, 
having  a  curiosity  to  smoke  some  of  his  pas* 
senger's  *  peculiar,*  Vere  brought  out  a  meers- 
chaum, and  requested  the  favor  of  a  Uttle  from 
his  companion,  who  immediately  presented  him 
his  own  pipe ;  and  retired  to  his  cabin,  to  pre- 
pare another  for  himself.  There  was  a  peculiar 
rich  bitterness  in  the  flavor  which  Vere  fancied, 
on  better  acquaintance,  would  prove  agree- 
able ;  and  when  the  foreigner  resumed  his  seat, 
he  found  him  puffing  away  with  great  intensity, 
and  coughing  and  sneezing  by  turns,  as,  while 
he  attempted  to  force  the  vapour  through  his 
Hose,  it  hung  in  rich  oily  curls  at  the  bottom 
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of  his  throat ;  and,  after  traversing  the  regions 
of  his  stomach,  finally  made  its  exit  'at  his 
mouth.  "  My  fnen  ^^ — ^said  he,  in  placid,  but, 
for  him,  unusual  surprise,  at  the  intensity  of 
Vere's  efforts :  and,  finding  that  he  stiU  con- 
tinued to  smoke  and  sneeze,  and  spit  and 
cough,  with  an  alarming  obstinacy  of  purpose, 
he  gently  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  removed 
the  mouth-piece  &om  the  lips  of  the  smoker ; 
who  gained  the  deck  with  difficulty,  and,  when 
there,  staggered  and  reeled,  tiU  the  men  were 
beyond  measure  astonished  at  the  apparent 
intoxication  of  their  commander ;  and,  finally 
throwing  himself  full-length  on  the  sky-hght, 

"  slept  a  sleep 
That  knew  bo  wakings- 
till  the  middle  of  the  morrow ;  when  the  split- 
ing  of  his  head — ^the  foulness  of  his  tongue — the 
tightness  about  the  region  of  his  chest — and  the 
lassitude  and  peculiar  leaden  feehng  in  his  joints, 
forcibly  reminded  him  of  the  proverb,  that,  what 
was  one  man's  meat  ioight  be  another's  poison. 
But  it  was  not  till  the  following  Sunday,  when 
they  were  panting  under  the  horrors  of  a  calm 
upon  the  line,  that,  wretched  in  the  costume  of 
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another  nation^  and  unable  to  withstand  the 
luxury  of  exchanging  it^  under  the  rays  of  a 
vertical  sun^  for  the  cooler  and  more  appro- 
priate dress  of  his  countiy^the  cabin  passenger 
came  up  to  muster  in  the  Ught  but  ample  habit 
of  a  Chinese ;  Vere  le|umt  he  had  the  honor  of 
a  wealthy  gentleman  from  the  province  of 
Fokien  for  his  messmate ;  and  had  unconsci- 
ously inhaled  a  compound  of  opium  in  his  pipe. 
Attention,  however,  was  diverted  from  this 
amusing  circumstance,  by  the  absorbing  fact  of 
a  strange  sail  in  the  southward,  that  was  bring- 
ing up  a  breeze,  drawing  so  near  as  to  become 
visible  from  the  deck.  The  whole  aspect  of 
afiairs  were  in  an  instant  changed :  and  intense 
anxiety  displayed.  Unless  they  got  a  breeze  in 
time,  the  swiftness  of  the  brig  would  not  avail 
in  chase;  and,  as  the  stranger  loomed  large 
enough  for  a  ship  of  fifty  guns,  the  idea  of 
resistance  to  an  enemy  of  force  was  quite 
absurd.  However,  as  it  was  much  more  in 
accordance  with  Vere's  spirit,  to  sell  the  ship 
as  dearly  as  he  could;  and  if  he  was  fated  to 
be  taken,  not  to  give  himself  away  vdthout  a 
struggle ;  he  armed  the  men,  and  loaded  a  long 
twenty-four  between  his  masts,  which  did  duty 
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painty  had  began  to  recognise  his  old  friend 
the  Indiaman ;  out  ,of  which  he  had  pressed 
'^'  some  men  in  the  Madras  roads;  and  with 
whom^  as  she  was  likely  to  board  him^  he  would 
much  rather,  under  present  circumstances^  have 
jfli  ^r     avoided  a  rencontre. 

fidp^  But  that  was  impossible;  for  the  breeze 
fiiWD-  dropped,  and  she  lowered  her  boats  to  com- 
:.  2Da^  mmiicate.with  the  Spaniard — ^a  civility,  which 
\t^'^  it  might  be  as  dangerous  to  decline  as  to  re- 
ti^^-'      ceive. 


fnt- 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Thb  recognition  was  mutual  on  the  part  of 
Vere  and  the  officer  in  the  first  boat;  who 
despatched  a  midshipman  in  the  other  cutter, 
to  acquaint  the  captain  that  some  of  his  own 
men  were  «till  on  board  the  brig,  in  the  capacity 
of  merchant  seamen. 

No  sooner  was  the  intelligence  made  general 
in  the  Indiaman,  than  it  was  greeted  by  her 
officers  and  crew  with  three  cheers,  as  affording 
them  an  opportunity  of  resenting  the  afiront 
they  had  sustained  at  Madras,  under  the  guns 
of  the  Imperieuse,  which  still  deeply  rankled 
in  the  minds  of  all  on  board.  The  skipper 
hardly  waited  to  adjust  his  wig  and  change  his 
coat,  before  he  stepped  into  the  boat,  and  pulled 
on  board  with  as  much  pomp  and  solemnity  as, 
in  his  consideration,  the  circumstance  deserved. 

"  Are  you  the  captain  of  this  vessel  V^ — ^he 
inquired,  as  he  reached  the  deck,  and  addressed 
himself  to  Vere. 
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^I  am*^ — ^replied  the  latter;  quietly  glancing 
at  the  force  accompanying  the  boats  of  the 
Indiaman ;  to  calculate^  whether  that^  which  he 
could  bring  forward  to  oppose  it,  was  a  match. 

^^  Ahem '^—continued  the  captain — "Will 
you  call  your  hands  out  to  muster  ?'' 

"  If  you  can  produce  any  legal  authority'* — 
said  Vere,  guardedly — "empowering  you  to 
require  me  to  do  so,  I  will/' 

"Legal  authority  V^ — exclaimed  the  captain, 
breaking  out  at  once — ^'^You  shelter  yourself 
under  that,  do  you? — ^now  that  you're  only 
master  of  a  pitiful  brig  that  I  could  sink  with 
the  guns  upon  my  quarter-deck  alone.  But  it 
will  not  save  you,  sir,  this  time.  I  only  come 
here  for  my  own  ;  though  I  might  take  more, 
if  I  had  the  will  as  well  as  the  power ;  so,  per- 
haps, you  had  better  pay  the  men  their  money 
down,  and  let  them  go,  without  a  word ;  or  I 
shall,  may  be,  make  you ;  and  we'll  try  the  legal 
part  of  the  business  at  some  future  time.  Come, 
cash  up." 

With  aU  the  command  that  Yere  possessed 
over  himself,  he  quivered  with  inward  rage; 
especially  when  he  saw  the  men,  actuated  by 
the  prospect  of  getting  paid  by  both  parties. 
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were  preparing  to  leiave  the  brig,  and  that  he 
could  not  place  the  least  reliance  on  any  of 
them  for  resistance ;  which^  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion told  him,  would  be  folly. 

He  walked  aft  and  struck  his  flag ;  and  then 
told  the  captain  of  the  Indiaman,  that  he  sur- 
rendered the  vessel  and  her  crew,  for  him  to  do 
with  either  whatever  he  thought  fit;  at  the 
same  time  reminding  him,  that,  unless  he  could 
show  authority  for  what  he  was  doing,  he  would 
be  liable  to  be  hanged  for  piracy.  After  which, 
he  tendered  his  sword ;  and  on  the  other  re- 
fusing to  receive  it,  broke  it  in  three  pieces,  and 
threw  them  on  the  deck. 

The  captain  was  puzzled  at  these  proceed- 
ings, how  to  act.  Pride,  resentment,  injured 
dignity,  and  dislike  of  being  foiled  by  an  an- 
tagonist who  was  fairly  in  his  power,  alike  for- 
bade him  to  desist.  But  then,  again,  Yere^s 
act  in  Madras  roads  towards  him,  though  op- 
pressive and  unjust,  was  undoubtedly  legal; 
while  his,  though  it  only  enforced  a  juist  and 
equitable  restitution,  might  not  be  reckoned 
so : — such  are  the  intricacies  of  the  law,  which 
he  had  in  more  fear  than  knowledge. 

*'I  see  what  you  are'' — said  the  captain,  after 
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a  moment  of  perplexity  and  silence — '^  one  of 
those  d— d  sea  lawyers,  that  are  only  fit  to  be 
cut  up  into  bait  for  shark  fish.  But  I  have  you 
on  the  hip,  sir — I  have  you  yet'' — ^he  added,  as 
a  bright  thought  struck  him.  ^^  Ewchange  is 
no  robbery,  though  a  man  can't  take  his  own, 
may  be,  without  committing  one.  I  won't 
take  the  men,  but  I'll  give  them  leave  to  come 
if  they  like ;  and  let  you  have  the  Lascars  that 
I  am  under  contract  to  ship  back  to  their  own 
country." 

''Thank  you " — ^said  Vere. 

^  Most  welcome  " — ^replied  the  captain. 

"Only" — continued  Vere— ''you  must  re- 
collect, I  have  no  further  concern  in  the  ship 
which  is  now  your  capture.  If  you  abandon 
her,  and  leave  me  on  board,  whether  with  or 
without  hands — ^be  they  black  or  white — I  shall 
nm  for  the  nearest  port ;  and  let  the  conse^ 
quences  af  a  breach  of  Insurance  fall  on  you, 
in  case  of  loss." 

" I  must  take  my  chance  of  that" — said  the 
captain,  speaking  with  an  air  of  more  easy  con- 
fidence than,  in  truth,  he  felt;  for  Vere's  ground 
seemed  better  taken  than  his  own.  But  he 
proceeded  to  remove  the  men,  and  supply  their 
l2 
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places  with  Lascars  who  had  been^  originally^ 
shipped  by  him  in  their  stead* 

While  this  arrangement  was  in  progress^  and 
the  two  vessels  were  still  lying  becalmed;  a 
third  came  creeping  down  upon  the  scene  of 
action^  from  the  northward,  bearing  in  her 
sails  the  last  faint  remnants  of  the  trade-wind, 
which  rarely  reaches  to  the  line.  Her  lofty  rig, 
and  the  symmetry  of  her  hull,  which  sat  with 
the  majestic  grace  of  a  sea-bird  on  the  water, 
scarcely  stood  in  need  of  the  long  pennant 
streaming  from  the  head  of  her  main  royal 
mast,  to  declare  her  calling  as  being  that  of 
war.  On  the  white  field  of  her  ensign  was  the 
red  cross  of  St.  George,  and  the  British  Jack ; 
and  as  the  Company's  striped  flag  raised  itself, 
at  intervals,  on  light  flaws  of  wind,  the  stranger 
fired  a  gun  to  leeward,  hauled  up  her  courses, 
furled  her  royals,  and  went  through  the  form 
of  backing  her  maintopsail,  when  it  hung 
listlessly  from  the  yard,  deserted  by  the  wind. 
The  heavy  swell  laved  the  muzzles  of  her  main- 
deck  guns,  as  she  rolled  from  side  to  side  in 
the  glassy  sea ;  and  her  head  refusing  longer 
obedience  to  the  helm,  fell  ofi^  in  a  circle  to  the 
west.    She  was  scarcely  within  gun-shot  of  the 
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Ihdiaman ;  but  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
nation  of  the  latter;  for  none  but  England 
could  ever  boast  of  merehantmen  that  ap- 
proached that  size :  and  the  cruiser  lowered 
her  boatSy  and  sent  them  away  without  re- 
ference to  their  protection  under  cover  of  her 
guns. 

The  officers  they  contained  were  a  lieutenant 
and  the  master.  The  first  was  sent  with  an 
eye  to  the  good  things  of  this  world,  for  which 
these  ships  were  always  famed ;  and  the  other, 
to  correct  the  longitude,  in  which,  even  before 
the  general  introduction  of  chronometers,  they 
were  rarely  out.  From  the  Indiaman  they 
proceeded  to  the  brig ;  when  Vere  stated  his 
case ;  which,  being  far  too  weighty  for  a  lieu- 
tenant to  interfere  in  or  decide  on,,  he  offered 
Vere  a  passage  in  his  boat,  to  refer  it  to  his 
captain. 

The  latter  was  a  young  man  in  his  first  com- 
mand; and  was,  by  no  means,  so  anxious  to 
comrt  responsibility,  as  to  avoid  it.  His  first 
impulse  was,  therefore,  to  decline  all  inter- 
ference in  the  matter ;  but  Vere's  method  of 
argument  was  so  convincing,  that  he .  was  at 
last  brought  to  the  belief,  it  would  be  fully  as 
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dangerous  to  leave  the  afiair  alone^  as  to  meddle 
with  it.  In  this  dilemma  he  called  a  council  of 
war ;  wherein^  though  each  man  proposed  his 
own  plan,  and  thought  it  the  best^  nothing  was 
decided  on :  till  Vere,  who  sagaciously  calcu- 
lated, that  the  greatest  punishment  that  cotdd 
be  inflicted  on  the  men,  and  the  deepest  mortifi- 
cation that  could  befal  their  captain,  would  be^ 
to  draft  them  a  second  time  into  a  king's  ship^ 
recommended  to  the  post-captain  the  plan  pur- 
sued by  the  lawyer  in  the  fable  with  the  oyster. 

Having  tested  the  disposition  of  his  own 
men— discovered  the  readiness  of  the  Lascars 
he  had  received  in  lieu — and  ascertained  that 
the  irigate  was  bound  to  the  same  port  as  him-* 
self;  and  would,  if  he  could  equal  her  in  rate 
of  sailing,  act  as  convoy:  it  was  surprising,  how 
willing  he  became  to  sacrifice  his  own  claim  to 
the  men,  provided  they  were  taken  firom  the 
Indiaman.  At  this  period,  a  captain  could  not 
very  well  get  into  trouble  for  adding  to  the 
strength  of  the  navy;  as  extra  hands  were 
certain  of  finding  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ad- 
miral on  a  foreign  station  ;  and  the  project  was 
readily  entertained. 

On   Vere's  representation,    that    the   com- 
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mander  of  the  Indiaman  was  not  a  man  to  be 
eoerced  without  adequate  force^  coupled  with 
the  opportunity  of  using  it^  a  line  of  conduct 
was  detennined  on  towards  bim^  that  had  more 
of  art  than  honesty  to  recommend  it,  A  cutter 
was  manned  cigain^  and  despatched  on  board 
the  Indiaman^  in  charge  of  the  same  officer  who 
had  gone  away  before ;  and  who  was  well  cal- 
culated to  fulfil  his  mission.  He  was  rather  a 
pleasant  man^  when  nothing  had  occurred  to 
render  him  otherwise ;  and  he  now  put  on  his 
most  agreeable  suit  of  smiles. 

"We  have  a  serious  charge  against  you'* — 
he  remained  to  the  captain,  in  a  tone  of  voice 
that  belied  his  words;  as  he  re-entered  the 
cuddy,  and  helped  himself  to  some  Madeira  of 
a  sort  that  seemed,  by  the  fancy  he  took  to  it, 
not  to  fall  in  his  way  every  day  of  his  life — 
"  we're  getting  a  whip  on  the  foreyardarm  all 
ready  to  bang  you  with/' — ^he  said. 

^*Why,  the  fact  is'' — ^replied  the  captain — 
^'I  believe  I  have  taken  the  law  a  little  into  my 
own  hand^,  on  this  occasion;  but  the  fellow 
may  consider  himself  very  fortunate,  that  I  did 
not  take  a  boatswain's  mate  on  board  with  me, 
and  give  him  three  dozen  into   the  bargain. 
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Why,  will  you  believe  it  ? — ^when  he  was  first 
lieutenant  of  one  of  your  fly-away  frigates 
there,  he  tied  a  man  up  to  my  own  gangway^ 
and  flogged  him  in  spite  of  my  teeth  !" 

"  No — did  he  ?'* — said  the  officer. 

"  By  G — ,  sir,  it  makes  my  blood  boil  eveiy 
time  I  think  of  it !  A  boy  like  that !  But 
come,  sir,  what  am  I  to  do  ?*' — ^added  the  un- 
suspecting captain,  leading  the  way  fcnr  himself 
to  fall  into  the  snare. 

"Why^* — continued  the  wily  officer — "we 
think  the  best  thing  for  all  parties,  (as  this 
fellow  appears  inclined  to  give  trouble,  and  to 
know  how  to  do  it,)  will  be,  for  you  to  bring  the 
men  on  board  of  us,  and  have  it  heard  out  and 
settled.  And  if  it  is,  as  you  say,  that  you  have 
a  right  to  them,  or  that  they  are  willing  to  re- 
turn to  you,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  that  he  can 
be  compelled  to  pay  them  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  let  them  go.  You  see,  our  inter- 
ference would  put  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
lawyers  entirely;  for^' — ^added  the  lieutenant, 
who  must  certainly  have  been  intended  by 
nature  for  one  of  the  tribe  he  had  just  named — 
"  if  both  parties  agree  to  refer  it  to  our  decision, 
he  is  bound  to  abide  by  it,  whatever  it  may  be.^ 
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"So  he  is — I  seeP^ — ^rejoined  the  quick- 
sighted  captain ;'  who  wbb,  however^  blind  to 
his  own  equal  implication  in  the  contract. 

Another  half  hour  sufficed  to  bring  the  con- 
tending parties  together,  to  be  heard  in  a  cause, 
where  the  issue  had  been  anticipated,  and  the 
sentence  decreed  beforehand, — ^very  much  after 
the  fashion  one  might  expect  to  find  in  a  tri- 
bunal of  wolves,  assembled  for  the  trial  of 
some  alleged  criminal  sheep.  Notwithstanding 
Tvhich,  the  outward  forms  and  appearances  of 
strict  impartiahty  were  rigidly  observed. 

First,  Vere  stated  his  case ;  and  to  avoid  any 
mistakes  that  might  arise,  the  purser  was  in 
attendance  to  take  notes  of  it,  which  the  de- 
ponent had  read  over  to  him,  and  signed; 
which  done,  the  navy  captain  took  a  pinch  of 
snuff,  looked  solemn,  and  said  it  was  a  strong 
one. 

The  other  captain  then  repUed,  in  a  speech 
that  was  as  much  personal  as  to  the  point :  at 
the  close  of  which,  the  countenance  of  the 
commander  of  the  frigate  cleared  up ;  and  he 
pronounced  it  to  be  a  very  good  answer. 

The  men  were  then  heard ;  when  the  face  of 
the  post-captain  once  more    clouded  as  they 
l3 
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drew  to  a  conclusion ;  at  which,  he  declared 
the  case  to  have  taken  another  torn — one  quite 
beyond  him.  And  under  the  circumstances  he 
must — ^indeed,  he  had  no  other  alternative — 
detain  them  till  he  could  communicate  with  the 
Admiral;  while  he  would  leave  the  matter  in 
dispute,  between  their  respective  commanders, 
to  be  determined  on  by  wiser  heads  than  his, 

^^Well,  Vm  d — d!*^ — ^roared  out  the  angry 
East  India  captain — ^^^then  I'm  much  the 
nearer  for  all  this  fine  rigmarole  and  palaver. 
However'* — ^he  added — ^^I  have  come  so  far 
with  the  Lascars,  that  I  can  manage  with  them 
for  the  rest  of  the  voyage/' 

"  Without  them,  you  mean  " — said  Vere — 
"this  was  your  own  seeking,  entirely.  You 
put  them  on  board  the  brig;  and  there  they 
must  remain." 

The  post-captain  was  applied  to,  to  enforce 
their  surrender  from  Vere ;  but  he  prudently 
*^  declined  to  interfere." 

"Then,  if  you  refuse  to  give  them,  I  shall  go 
and  take  them,  on  behalf  of  the  Company." — 
said  the  captain. 

"I  claim  protection  from  the  guns  of  H. M. 
ship." — said  Vere.    To  which  the  post-captain 
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added,  that  if  force  was  about  to  be  used^  '^  he 
was  certainly  bound  to  afford  it/' 

After  this  specimen  of  naval  justice^  by 
which  it  was  harder  to  determine^  whether  it 
was  a  victory  or  not,  than  on  whose  side  it 
rested  ;  nothing  was  left  for  tiie  captain  of  the 
East  Indiaanan^  but  a  continuation  of  his  home* 
ward  voyage.  Hie  light  baffling  airs  which  he 
was  now  experiencing^  carried  the  brig  and  her 
consort  into  the  verge  of  the  south-east  trade : 
whicdi  freshening  in  power,  soon  took  hold  of 
them.  Both  vessels  laid  weU  up.  Both  were 
stiff.  Their  rates  of  saiUng  about  equal ;  and 
they  soon  drew  down  to  the  latitude  of  the 
Cape,  where  it  was  decided  to  touch  for  a  few 
days,  to  water  the  frigate,  and  refresh  the  crew; 
who,  though  they  had  been  but  a  short  time 
afloat,  were  sickly. 

In  Table  Bay  there  was  a  strong  squadron 
lying  when  they  entered  :  which  was  only 
waiting  for  the  arrival  o£  the  Admiral,  before 
commencing  the  trial  of  Vere's  old  friend — 
Captain  Sir  Henry  Flamm;  who,  from  the  im-  • 
possibility  of  sparing  enough  captains  to  con- 
stitute a  court,  owing  to  the  paucity  of  ships 
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in  India,  had  been  sent  on  to  the  Cape  for  trial, 
for  the  loss  of  the  Imperieuse. 

Notwithstanding  the  danger  of  death  from 
drowning,  in  which,  the  reader  will  recollect, 
poor  Flamm  was  left;  and  that  nearly  every- 
thing in  the  frigate  was  lost  with  her ;  both  the 
captain  and  a  log  book  had  been  saved.  In 
the  latter  case,  Vere  would  certainly  have 
managed  better;  for,  as  he  observed,^' no  good 
could  come  of  it  ;^^  more  particularly,  as  it  had 
not  been  written  up  for  some  days  before  the 
accident;  and  the  omission  had  not  been  re- 
membered, till  it  was  too  late  to  be  supplied* 

The  trial  was  a  short  one ;  and  as  there  was 
a  Company^s  pilot  on  board,  and  all  the  wit- 
nesses were  in  one  story,  which  they  stuck  to 
with  amazing  perseverance,  Flamm  and  his 
officers  got  off  very  well,  considering.  The 
men,  too,  had  been  principally  distributed 
among  the  ships  in  the  country,  by  order  of 
the  Admiral  on  the  station ;  which,  by  inter- 
mingling a  return  of  some  who  had  been 
•  drowned,  and  some  who  had  run,  prevented 
any  coming  at  a  true  state  of  the  case,  in  regard 
to  their  numbers,  or  the  draft  that  had  gone  on 
board  Vere^s  brig.    The  affair  of  the  despatches. 
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however,  was  too  well  known,  to  be  concealed; 
but  as  the  chief  actor  was  not  before  the  court, 
though  he  made  a  pomt  of  attending  it  in 
propria  persona  every  day,  unknown  to  any 
but  those  who  were  interested,  for  their  own 
sakes,  in  preserving  the  secret;  it  could,  of 
course,  do  little  in  the  matter.  Though  one  of 
the  members,  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the 
neglected  log  book,  when  he  came  to  the  list  of 
officers  and  men  in  the  beginning,  and  observed 
a  private  mark  prefixed  in  pencil  against  the 
name  of  Vere,  demanded  sharply — 

^^  Captain  Flamm — what  may  the  meaning 
of  this  be  ?^' 

'^  ^  T.  G/  '' —  repeated  Flamm,  colouring 
slightly,  and  thinking  for  a  moment — ^^^^  Travel- 
ling gentleman/    Vere  cut  his  lucky /^ 

^' Lucky  for  him  that  he  did  !**— exclaimed 
the  president ;  Uttle  aware  that  the  subject  of 
his  remark  sat  facing  him  at  the  time  he  uttered 
it. 
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CHAP.  I. 

No  one  on  board  the  frigate  knew  any  thing 
about  Yere^  further  than  that  he  had  been  a 
first  lieutenant  in  the  Service :  and  he  was  not 
communicative  in  regard  to  his  own  history  or 
affairs ;  so  there^  their  knowledge  ended  with 
the  voyage.  But  the  captain  and  officers  liked 
him  amazingly  upon  acquaintance ;  and  the 
frigate^  during  the  passage^  often  laid  her  main- 
topsail  to  the  mast^  and  dropped  a  cutter  on 
board  the  brig,  to  fetch  him  to  dinner — together 
with  his  passenger,  who,  with  an  enduring 
apathy,  that  covered  a  latent  feeling  of  supreme 
contempt,  bore  all  the  jokes— practical  or  other- 
wise— ^inflicted  on  him,  and  afforded  his  tor- 
mentors the  same  fund  of  amusement  that 
would  be  derived  by  children  from  a  monkey. 
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too  gentle  in  its  nature  to  be  capable  of  mis- 
chief or  prone  to  biting. 

Haying  once  laid  aside  the  garments  of  an 
European  cut^  to  the  use  of  which  no  habit 
could  inure  him  with  any  degree  of  comfort;  he 
now  constantly  sported  the  loose  tunic  jacket 
and  wide  trousers  of  his  country.  He  even 
cherished  an  apology  for  a  tail,  (of  which^  the 
pride  of  his  heart  for  years^  as  tied  with  roses 
at  the  end^  it  swept  the  ground^  one  cruel  stroke 
had  entirely  denuded  him^)  that  grew  from  a 
difierent  part  of  his  head  to  what  the  EngUsh 
club  of  hair  then  in  vogue  depended;  and,  there- 
fore^ seemed  chiefly  useful  for  the  fiigate^s  mid- 
shipmen to  amuse  themselves  with  pulling. 

On  the  subject  of  Us  past  history  he  was  as 
little  disposed  to  be  communicative  as  Vere. 
But  from  the  little  that  had  been  extracted 
from  him  in  cross-examination  by  the  latter^  it 
would  seem^  he  had  been  a  person  of  some 
consequence  in  his  own  country :  which  he  had 
been  obliged  to  leave,  either  through  the  of- 
fended laws,  or  from  prudential  motives,  in 
order  to  avoid  them*  He  was  not  travelling 
for  pleasure,  that  was  certain ;  and  it  could 
hardly  be  for  profit  that  he  had  set  out  in  the 
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first  instance,  as  a  Clunese,  in  bis  own  imagina- 
tion, knows  better  how  to  empby  bis  capital  at 
home.  But  when  away,  he  felt  Ailly  inclined 
to  avail  himself  of  anj  opportunities  that 
offered ;  and  the  individual  security  of  property 
in  British  dominions  was  a  iurther  inducement 
that  caused  his  embaiikation  into  trade,  and 
brought  about  a  connexion  with  the  house  in 
which  Driscoll  was  a  partner :  and  by  whose 
stoppage  he  had  suffered  largely. 

He  was  clearly  much  younger  than  he  looked; 
but  £rom  what  species  of  excess  his  premature 
old  age  arose,  Vere  felt  it  difficult  to  determine; 
as  he  appeared  given  to  nothing  but  his  pipe— r 
in  which  he  indulged  with  such  apparent 
moderation,  that  the  otiier — although  he  had 
suffered  in  his  own  person  a  specimen  of  its 
powers — ^little  dreamed  of  the  pernicious  effects 
of  that  obnoxious  drug,  whidh,  coming  into 
wider  use  in  the  celestial  empire,  has  since 
awoke  that  portion  of  the  world  to  arms. 

At  this  time,  the  cultivation  of  the  Poppy 
was  coniparatively  small  in  India ;  as  the  heavy 
taxes  on  it,  imposed  by  the  Company,  then 
acted  almost  as  a  prohibitory  duty ;  for  which, 
strange  to  say,  they  have  since  been  strongly 
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censured  by  moralists ;  who,  with  a  one-sided 
view,  regard  it  as  a  venal  participation,  on  their 
part,  in  a  contraband  and  nefarious  traffic. 
Whatever  spread  the  cultivation  of  the  plant 
may  now  have  made  in  the  different  districts 
which  pour  a  wide  stream  of  revenue  into  the 
coffers  of  the  Company ;  and  though,  of  late 
years,  the  demand  has  kept  pace  with  the 
supply ;  it  must  be  obvious,  that  in  the  infancy 
of  any  branch  of  commerce,  a  heavy  duty 
(with  whatever  view  or  foresight  it  may  have 
been  originally  levied)  cannot  act  otherwise 
than  as  a  heavy  check  on  the  production  of 
the  article  in  question. 

Had  the  framers  of  the  imposts  been  them- 
selves addicted  to  the  drug,  we  might,  with 
justice,  have  attributed  their  motives  to  an  opin- 
ion founded  on  practical  experience  in  its  use, 
that  the  fascination  of  its  power  must  eventu- 
ally triumph  over  all  obstacles ;  and  that  a  tax, 
which  then  acted  as  a  heavy  blow  and  great 
discouragement,  would  shortly  become  a  vast 
source  of  actual  enrichment.  But  the  rulers 
of  that  day  were  men,  open,  we  beUeve,  neither 
to  the  imputation  of  the  sin  or  the  sagacity. 
Vere^s  passenger,  however,  was  capable  of  both. 
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From  its  scarcity^  and  the  price  it  averaged^  he 
knew  the  luxury  was  too  expensive^  and  too  rare, 
to  be  indtbin  reach  of  any  but  the  wealthiest. 
From  the  severity  of  the  penal  code  of  his 
country,  the  sin  was  necessarily  a  secret  one. 
But  he  felt,  that  the  habit  once  acquired^  was 
never  to  he  broken ;  and  that,  in  the  climate 
and  with  the  habits  of  life  of  the  Chinese,  there 
only  wanted  a  full  supply  of  the  article  to  insure 
a  corresponding  freedom  of  demand. 
I  '^The  English  language,  no  efforts  couldenable 
him  to  master  as  he  wished;  but  during  his  re- 
sidence in  Europe,  he  made  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  Portuguese,  which  he  found  of 
equal  service  in  all  mercantile  transactions. 
With  the  peculiar  facility  of  acquisition  that 
distinguishes  many  of  his  country,  after  a  little 
dedication  of  attention  to  the  subject  he  became 
a  perfect  adept  in  commerce,  and  capable  of  act- 
ing in  aU  such  matters  for  himself,  without  the 
intervention  of  a  broker.  While  in  England — 
which  he  always  regarded  as  the  pattern  of  all 
free  countries ;  for  there  he  could  openly  in- 
dulge in  his  favorite  debauch — ^he  conceived  a 
project,  which  he  only  delayed  putting  in  exe- 
cution till  he  could  assure  himself  with  certainty 
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that  the  rights  of  property  were  as  sacred^  and 
the  protection  of  persons  was  as  widely  exten- 
sive in  British  India^  as  in  Britain :  all  which 
was  the  hardest  matter  of  comprehension  to 
his  mind^  and  a  theme  of  admiration  on 
which^  despite  his  habitual  concealment  of 
wonder  and  surprise^  he  could  not  occasionally 
forbear  to  dwelL  For  to  a  Chinese,  that  a  man 
should  always  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  industry 
without  fear  of  molestation,  or  being  at  any 
time  compelled  to  disgorge  some  of  his 
superabundant  wealth  to  government ;  which, 
again,  would  allow  of  a  contract  to  be  openly 
made  and  executed  between  two  individuals  on 
ever  such  advantageous  terms  to  one  or  both 
of  them,  and  not  step  in  to  seize  a  lion's  share 
of  profit,  is  at  once  a  state  of  security,  a^d  an 
excess  of  foolish  liberality,  which  cannot  admit 
of  his  immediate  belief  or  understanding. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  it  all  made  clear, 
and  he  had  schooled  his  mind  into  a  proper 
state  of  faith  in  British  honor  in  all  dominions 
over  which  the  flag  of  England  waved,  than  he 
proceeded  to  fulfil  a  design,  from  which  rose 
visions  of  glorious  wealth  in  every  fume  of 
smoke  before  his  eyes.    Whether  he  chartered 
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Vere^B  l»ig  with  any  ultmor  eje  to  her  quali- 
fications for  his  purpose^  or  whether  solely  with 
a  view  of  hid  passage  paying  him,  instead  of 
his  paying  his  passage,  it  is  impossible  to  say ; 
but,  however  this  might  be,  both  the  vessel 
and  her  commander  subsequently  became  im- 
portant instruments  in  his  hands,  and,  indeed, 
most  material  to  the  success  of  his  undertaking. 

On  his  arrival  in  India,  his  first  step  was,  to 
dispose  of  his  investment ;  which  evidenced  the 
judgment  with  which  it  had  been  selected,  by 
the  enormous  profits  yielded.  His  next  was, 
to  ferret  out  every  fact  and  circumstance  rela- 
*tive  to  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy;  during 
which  research,  he  necessarily  came  in  contact 
with  every  person  who  was  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  it  officially  or  otherwise. 

His  plan  was,  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  pro- 
duce of  certain  lands  comprised  in  one  entire  dis- 
trict, most  advantageously  situated  for  his  pur- 
pose, for  the  term  of  five  years ;  and  he  offered 
fiivorable  terms  for  the  exclusive  supply.  But  the 
custom  of  sending  the  opium  to  public  sale,  for 
the  better  determination  of  an  ad  valorem  duty, 
was  a  serious  obstacle ;  and  nothing  could  be 
done,  on  his  part,  with  the  Board  of  revenue ; 
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who  found  it  easier  to  pursue  one  fixed  plan^ 
than  make  any  deviation  or  exception  in  favor 
of  a  project  which^  whether  admissible  on  the 
score  of  policy  or  not — whether  tending  to 
augment  or  diminish  the  receipts — to  extend  a 
branch  of  valuable  traffic,  or  contract  its  al- 
ready limited  dimensions — would  leave  the 
salaries  these  gentlemen  enjoyed  neither  more 
or  less.  And  so  far,  the  Company  and  its 
officers  were  completely  guiltless  of  fostering 
the  growth  of  this  pernicious  stimulant* 

Our  Chinese,  nothing  daunted,  however,  paid 
a  visit  of  personal  inspection  to  the  districts  for 
the  cultivation  of  his  favorite  drug ;  and  re- 
gularly as  the  native  labourer  came  forth  to 
make  his  evening  incision  in  the  capsules  of 
the  poppy,  was  Y-hang  seen  by  his  side,  storing 
up  in  his  retentive  memory  the  seeds  of  science 
in  the  art  of  intoxicating  myriads,  and  collect- 
ing ricbes  for  himsel£  He  found  the  culti- 
vators at  once  ignorant,  indigent^  and  destitute 
of  enterprise.  They  were  oppressed  by  taxes  ; 
and  lacked  both  the  inclination  and  the  means 
to  buy  their  produce  in  at  the  public  sales — 
pay  the  duties,  and  send  it  to  a  foreign  and  a 
better  market.     By  farming  the  lands  himself. 
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the  acute  ChineBe  saw  at  a  glance  how  such  a 
plan  would  work  both  ways.  He  calculated^ 
and  calculated  truly  too^  that  the  present  prices^ 
even  in  the  Indian  market^  would  repay  a 
capitalist^  though  they  ruined  a  poor  man : — 
that  those  he  could  get  in  China  would  bring 
immeasurable  wealth ;  and  that^  if  the  golden 
secret  spread^  and  others  embarked  in  a  trade 
which  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  monopolize^ 
prices  would  rise  in  India,  though  they  might 
fall  in  China;  and  then^  while  he  leased  the 
lands^  it  would  matter  little  on  which  side  of . 
the  golden  tree  his  fsait  was  gathered. 

Speedy  steps  were  taken  by  Y-hang  to  put 
himself  in  a  proper  position  for  the  commence* 
ment  of  his  scheme;  of  which  he  then  cautiously 
tmfolded  a  sufficient  part  to  Vere^  to  induee  hun 
to  undertake  that  portion  for  which  he  felt 
inadequate  himself.  He  well  knew  that  the 
article  was  contraband,  and  its  introduction  not 
unattended  with  risk.  But  he  also  knew  the 
qualities  of  the  English  and  their  ships;  and, 
if  these — ^backed  by  the  aid  of  the  scrambling- 
dragon-boat  of  the  Ladrone — ^failed ;  the  talis- 
manic  power  of  silver  dollars  with  a  Mandarin. . 
,voi-.  I.  M 
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The  terms  which  he  offered  Vere  for  a  time 
charter  of  his  brig,  were  liberal,  even  in  those 
happy  days  when  the  freights  were  high ;  and 
only  encumbered  with  the  stipulation,  that  a  pro- 
portion of  the  freight-money  should  be  paid  in 
opium :— a  precautionary  arrangement,  as  poli- 
tic on  one  side  as  advantageous  to  the  other ; 
which  laid  the  original  foundation  of  a  system 
adhered  to  in  Opium  Clippers  to  this  day  of 
our  writing ;  that  the  captain,  and,  indeed^ 
every  man  on  board,  should  have  a  share,  and 
therefore,  in  the  most  comprehensive  applica- 
tion of  the  term,  an  interest  in  the  investment. 

In  due  time  the  brig  was  freighted  with  her 
precious  cargo,  that,  like  a  phial  of  wrath,  was 
fated  to  pour  out  in  after  years  the  ills  of 
famine,  pestilence,  and  war  upon  the  land ;  and 
as  Vere  once  more  sailed  down  the  Hooghly, 
and  the  masts  (still  standing)  of  the  Imperieuse 
rose  before  his  eyes,  like  gigantic  beacons  of 
the  sandy  bed,  which  swallowed  and  gave  up 
her  hull  by  turns,  a  faint  and  sickly  smile 
crossed  his  face^  at  the  recollection  of  all  that 
had  befallen  him  since  he  left  her.  His  eyes 
mechanically  reverted  to  the  contemplation  of 
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his  little  vessel — the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
all  his  hopes — and  it  is  not  impossible,  some 
moral  reflections  forced  themselves  upon  his 
mind,  as  to  whether  their  termination  was 
commensurate  with  his  wishes,  or  the  means 
he  had  adopted  for  their  attainment. 


M  2 


CHAP.  IL 

Nothing  worthy  of  record  happened  to  the 
brig  in  her  passage  to  China^  which  she  made 
with  great  celerity ;  and^  on  its  conclusion^  an- 
chored in  Macao  roads ;  where,  her  errand  was 
kept  a  profound  secret^  even  from  the  English. 
As  Vere.was  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  country, 
he  had  been  furnished  with  instructions  by 
Y-hangj  to  leave  the  brig  in  the  outer  anchor- 
age, under  charge  of  the  mate,  while  he  went 
up  to  Canton  with  a  letter  to  the  consignees ; 
by  whom  he  was  to  be  guided  entirely  in  his 
future  operations. 

He  took  his  passage  in  a  ^^  dollar  boat  ^^  and 
the  first  specimen  that  was  given  him  of  the 
prowess  of  a  people,  against  whose  officers  of 
revenue  he  had  embarked  in  a  crusade  that,  he 
had  been  led  by  Y-hang  to  believe,  required 
the  most  consummate  valour  and  address,  was 
a  large  Company^s  ship  passing  the  forts  of 
the  Bocha  Tigris  under  easy  sail,  and  with  the 
utmost  unconcern  at  a  fire  opened  upon  her 
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from  heights  sufficiently  elevated  to  sink  a 
line-of-battle  ship.  She  had  either  been  denied 
a  pilot  ax)d  a^chop^  or  was  in  too  great  a  hurry 
to  wait  for  either;  and  Vere  was  much  sur- 
prised to  observe  her  slowly  and  majestically 
issue  from  the  dim  wreaths  of  smoke  that 
curled  around  her  miast-heads,  unscathed ;  and 
then  point  a  single  carronade  at  the  forts  on 
each  side  from  her  quarter-deck ;  at  the  flash 
of  which^  the  embrasures  were  cleared  with  a 
rapidity  that  strongly  contrasted  with  the  tardy 
manner  in  which  the  batteries  were  served. 

Hie  next  sight  he  saw^  worthy  of  notice^  was 
a  dirty-looking^  but  very  swift  boat  of  about 
thirty  oars^  engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand  combat 
with  a  much  larger  one,  that  must  have  pulled^ 
at  leasts  sixty  pair;  and  was  ornamented  with 
vandyked  flags  and  pennants  of  every  cut  and 
eolour  the  art  of  man  could  possibly  devise. 
The  crew  of  the  first  seemed  badly  furnished 
with  arms ;  while  that  of  the  other  had  swords 
in  both  hands,  besides  innumerable  spears,  the 
further  end  of  which  appeared  their  favorite  po- 
sition in  the  fight.  But  what  their  antagonists 
wanted  in  numbers  and  equipment,  they  made 
up  in  courage  and  address ;  and  soon  beat  off 
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the  larger  and  gayer  boat^  which  covered  her 
defeat  with  all  the  signs  of  victory— as  far  as 
the  beating  of  gongs^  discharge  of  crackers^ 
and  firing  of  her  swivels,  could  be  construed 
into  any  tokens  of  that  event.  This  patent 
way  of  making  the  best  of  a  bad  job  could  not 
fall  to  astonish  a  stranger :  but  Vere  was  not 
displeased^  upon  inquiry^  to  find^  that  the  small^ 
swift^  dingy-looking  boat^  with  torn  mat  sails 
and  ragged  crew,  was  a  smuggler;  and  her 
enemy^  a  Mandarin  boat^  which  had  been 
despatched  to  capture  her :  a»  he  saw  little 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  getting  his  opium  to 
Canton^  if  one  set  undertook  the  landing  of  it, 
and  the  other  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
preventing  them. 

As  he  ascended  higher  up  the  river,  and  ap- 
proached its  chief  anchorage  for  European 
vessels  of  burthen,  abreast  of  the  village  of 
.Whampoa,  the  scene  became  more  interesting 
and  animated  still.  The  pleasing  verdure  of 
the  Paddy  field  was  substituted  for  the  barren 
hills,  and  low  swampy  banks  of  the  river  side. 
As  far  as  the  eye  could  follow  the  bending  of 
the  reach,  was  a  huge  forest  of  masts  over- 
topping the  spars  of  the  native  cruft  of  9U 
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sizes,  that  thickly  crowded  the  stream^  and 
even  lined  the  shores  on  either  hand.  Among 
them  might  be  distinguished  the  war-junk, 
with  her  black  hull,  red  port-holes,  and  wooden 
guns — the  trading  junk,  with  her  white  paint, 
party-coloured  gunnel,  and  portentous  eye, 
which  the  Chinese  never  neglect  to  have  painted 
in  the  bow : — the  cargo  chop — ^the  boat  of  the 
linguist,  with  its  green  and  golden  lattice-work 
— ^the  floating  bazaar  and  fruitf  shop  of  the  com- 
pr&dore — ^the  Sampan,  or  diminutive  nutshell  of 
his  trusty  messenger : — ^the  covered  boats,  with 
their  hurricane  houses,  which  served  as  dwellings 
for  whole  families,  who  paddled  among  the  ship^ 
ping, vociferating  for  *^Chow-chow,^^  (food,)  and 
ejaculating  in  a  plaintive  tone  the  well-known 
phrase — ^^  Cumsha-dio,'*  (which  being  inter- 
preted, means,  give  me  a  present,)  with  an 
earnestness  of  entreaty  that  habit  had  rendered 
familiar  to  the  ear;  and  which,  we  fear,  too 
often  only  attained  its  end  at  the  price  of  the. 
gratification  of  depravity : — ^the  '^Quisi^'  Man- 
darin, who  watched  the  scanty  earnings  of 
these  wretched  beings,  that  he  might  ^^squeeze^' 
them  from  their  grasp;  and  his  larger  brethren, 
armed   with    gongs    and    guns,   and  painted 
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shields  and  pointed  cikps  with  scarlet  horsea^*- 
taik^  who  let  your  smuggler  or  thief^  (for  the 
terms  are  pretty  well  synonymous^)  who  was  rich 
enough  to  bribe^  and  strong  enough  to  fight^ 
pass  him  with  impunity  in  the  open  face  of 
day ;  and  only  fell  on  him  who  was  too  poor 
and  weak  for  either :  from  which  Vere  arerred 
with  truths  that  by  help  of  the  courage  of  the 
one^  and  the  corruption  practicable  on  the 
other^  wonders  might  be  achieved. 

Nearer  Canton^  again^  were  pleasure  boats 
laden  with  some  half  dozen  corpulent  Chinese^ 
and  rowed  against  the  stream  by  a  couple  cf 
women ;  who^  also^  in  this  enlightened  country, 
pole  baizes  along  the  shore,  that  would  astonish 
a  Thames  lighterman  by  their  size.  On  land«- 
ing  in  the  imperial  city,  he  was  struck  with  the 
filth  and  misery  of  its  inhabitants ;  or,  more 
justly  speaking,  the  poorer  class  of  them; 
which  were  dark  spots  in  its  gaudy  splendour; 
and  before  he  had  threaded  his  way  to  the 
hong  in  which  was  the  counting-house  of  his 
consignees,  he  had  ample  proofs  of  the  de- 
moralization of  a  people  and  a  government, 
that  could  permit  sUch  shameless  displays  in 
open  face  of  day,  as  met  him,  in  the  suburbs  of 
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one  of  their  dhief  cities ;  and  as  opium  was  not 
then^  ^em  the  scarcity  of  the  commodity^  in 
such  general  use  as  to  permit  the  origin  of  vice 
to  be  attributable  to  its  influence^  he  could  not 
help  thinking  that^  while  some  things  were 
openly  permitted^  its  interdiction  was^in  truth, 
but  straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  the 
camel. 

As  Yere  stood  pondering  before  the  factories, 
to  consider  these  things ;  for  his  mind  was  ever 
open  to  a  full  consideration  of  what  passed  be- 
fore it^  when  nothing  more  important  inter* 
vened  to  occupy  his  thoughts ;  a  tall  Chinese, 
habited  in  grass-cloth  garments  of  the  finest 
texture,  with  a  long  black  glossy  tail,  large  fiu, 
a  keen  eye^  and  no  indifferent  idea  of  Elnglish, 
marked  him  for  a  stranger;  and  thinking,  no 
doubt^  that  he  was  debating  on  which  turn  he 
should  take,  politely  accosted  him  with  an  offer 
to  direct  him. 

"  Are  you  a  gentleman^  or  a  thief  ?^^ — said 
Vere,  tjuickly  turning  his  eye  upon  him  with  a 
scrutinizing  glance* 

^*  Me  servant,  sir  V' — ^repHed  the  man ;  who, 
like  those  in  other  countries,  on  occasions  could 
be  both.  *^  What  you  V^ — he  continued ;  and 
M  3 
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Vere  looked  at  him  for  his  impudence ;  but  it 
was  of  a  kind  not  so  easily  abashed — "  Com- 
pani  officer?" 

"  No." — said  the  other,  half  amused. 

^^^Merican?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  Country-captain  ?'' 

Nor  was  it  that.  • 

^^  Clerk  V^ — he  exclaimed,  contemptuously 
turning  on  his  heel,  as  if  he  had  descended  to 
the  lowest  in  his  catalogue  of  professions, 
and  reached  a  class,  either  whose  employment, 
or  the  emolument  derived  from  it;  he  considered 
quite  beneath  his  notice. 

Passing  on  from  this  domestic,  ^^  waiting  for 
hire  in  the  market  place,"  and  exercising  his 
judgment  with  a  haste  prejudicial  to  his  in- 
terests, Vere  directed  his  steps  to  the  hong, 
where  the  old-established  European  firm  of 
"  Fume,  Sleep,  and  Co."  were  located.  On 
requesting  to  see  the  principals,  he  was  shewn 
into  a  spacious  and  airy  room,  fragrant  with 
plants  in  the  open  window,  which  was  guarded 
with  jalousie  blinds  painted  green.  He  waited 
for  them  to  speak,  and  they  waited  for  him ; 
which  finding  he  was  obliged  to  do,  he  pru- 
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dently  determined  to  sound  them  on  the  subject 
before  he  produced  his  credentiak^  or  let  diem 
into  the  secret  of  his  voyage. 

*^  Gentlemen  ^^ — ^said  Vere ;  after  a  few  mo- 
ments of  awkward  silence  passed  this  way — 
^^  I  have  come  in  from  Bengal^  in  command  of 
the  brig  ^  Spaniard^  '^ 

*^  We  saw  her  arrival  notified  at  Macao/^ — 
said  the  elder  of  the  partners.  ^^Does  she 
come  to  our  consignment  V^ 

*^  If  you  will  take  it.'^ — said  Vere. 

"  We  have  received  no  advices  on  the  sub- 
ject. But  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  refusing 
such  business^  coming  from  parties  of  respecta- 
bility.    Who  are  the  owners  V^ 

*^  I  ain/^ — 'Said  Vere,  with  a  bow ;  which  the 
others  returned — ^^^But  she  is  chartered  by 
another  person.  If  I  am  not  trespassing  too 
much  on  your  time^  I  must,  as  the  business  is 
of  rather  a  peculiar  nature,  endeavour  to  recal 
to  your  memory  a  native  acquaintance  of  your . 
firm,  Y-hang.^^ 

*^  Y-hang^^ — ^repeated  the  merchant,  looking 
puzzled — **  I  do  remember  an  opium-smoking, 
sUt-eared  scoundrel  Chinese  of  that  name.  He 
was  Hoppo,  or  something,  one  year ;  and  had 
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a  good  deal  of  our  money ;  but  did  very  littk 
for  it.     What  of  him  V 

(( Why,  simply,  that  being  addicted^  to  opium 
himself,  and  fancying  it  a  good  article  in  the 
China  market,  he  has  sent  some'^ — ^Vere  would 
not  say,  at  first,  how  much — ^^*to  your  oonmgn- 
ment  with  the  brig ;  if  you  think  you  can  dis-^ 
pose  of  it,  and  are  willing  to  do  so.'- 

"We  wish  to  extend  our  business  in  thiU; 
article  very  much.  Captain  Vere;  and  he  could 
not  have  selected  a  better  time  than  the  present, 
for  its  importation.     Is  the  quantity  large  V^ 

"This  letter  contains  an  invoice  from  Y-hang^' 
— said  Vere. 

"  But  I  can't  read  Chinese ''-^said  the  mer- 
chant. 

"iVs  in  Portuguese,  I  fancy'' — answered 
Vere. 

"Mr.  Panola" — said  the  merchant,  opemng 
the  door,  and  calling  for  one  of  his  clerks  who 
understood  that  language — "read  this  letter  1" 
— and  opening  it,  he  tossed  it  to  him  for  trans- 
lation. 

The  clerk  was  an  intelligent,  but  Jewish- 
looking,  young  man;  whose  dark  eye  bright- 
ened, in  company  with  the  faces  of  his  em- 
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piqyers^  -When  they  usexpectecDy  founds  that 
the  quantity  of  opium  named  in  the  margin  of 
the  invoice^  would  put  into  their  hands  the 
ahnost  exclusive  control  of  tiie  market ;  while 
a  slight  smirk  crossed  his  swarthy  visage  as^ 
before  reading/he  cast  a  glance  at  the  contents 
of  the  subjoined  letter  from  Y-hang;  which  we 
shall  ofii^r  the  reader  no  apology  for  inserting ; 
as  it  affords  an  imperfect^  but  genuine^  speci- 
men of  the  style  of  writing  common  to  the 
Chinese^  which^  in  these  later  days^  has  been 
productive  of  such  grave  offence. 

^^By  the  barbarian  ship  of  London,  Spaniard, 
by  one  Vere,  its  captain ;  Y-hang,  once  Hoppo' 
of  the  City  of  Qiiang-tchee-foo,'  capital  of  the 
province  of  Quang-tong,  and  of  the  golden 
waters  of  its  yellow  river  Pe-ki-ang,*  a  Mandarin 
of  the  fourth  class,  bom  in  the  province  of 
Fbkien,*  and  descended  from  the  eldest  of  the 


*  Conservator  of  the  river. 

*  Canton. 

*  Better  known  to  Europeans  as  the  Tigris ;  and,  though 
here  called  by  the  title  belonging  to  the  Ho-ang-ho,  must  not 
be  confounded  with  that  river ;  which  is  yellow  enough  from 
the  day  that  may  be  found  mixed  with  its  waters. 

*  The  seat  of  Government  of  any  Chinese  is  never  that  of 
his  birthi  or  where  his  connexions  are  supposed  to  lie. 
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nine  brothers  of  Gihe-hoang/  also  Bmperor  of 
Heaven^  and  reigning  over  the  Universe  during 
life^  to  the  Fanqui '  Traders  of  the  European 
jQrm  of  Fume^  Sleep^  and  Co. 

'^  Light  on  the  blindness  of  your  eyes !  The 
mercy  of  the  Emperor  to  the  ignorance  of 
your  nation ! 

^^  Submit,  and  be  thankful.  From  my  hands 
take  what  is  given  you.  Here  is  my  ship,  and 
the  captain  of  it  is  my  servant.  Watch  the 
shutting  of  the  Emperor's  eye.  Sell  the  cargo 
with  diligence,  and  be  rewarded. 

*^  More  has  happened  to  your  fiiend  by  the 
curse  of  Heaven,  since  the  night  of  the  burn- 
ing a  Honan,'  than  to  the  whole  world,  he  be- 
Ueves,  since  the  reign  of  Yan,  when  the  sun 
was  angry  and  looked  with  a  darkened  counte- 
nance on  the  cities  for  many  days/ 

^^  On  the  night  of  your  friend  Y-hang's  dis- 
grace, as  he  sailed  up  from  measuring  the  ships 
of  your  nation,  he  heard  the  Gong,  and  the 

*  Sovereign  of  men. 

'  Here  used  rather  in  the  sense  of  foreigners,  than  its  more 
opprobrious  meaning,  "  white  deviL" 
'  A  small  Island  near  Canton,  with  some  houses  on  it. 

*  According  to  Chinese  tradition,  in  the  reign  of  this  Em- 
peror, the  Sun  did  not  set  for  ten  days. 
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boatmen  said  there  was  fire  in  its  tone.  Tour 
friend  was  drunk.  What  else  could  he  be? 
He  had  smoked  Opium-^and  drank  the  wine  of 
barbarians ;  and  though  he  heard  the  beating 
of  the  Gong^  his  heart  was  brave^  and  he  did 
not  care  for  its  voice^  or  the  anger  of  the  Em- 
peror ;  and  he  laid  and  slept. 

^^Your  friend  woke  in  the  morning.  He 
was  in  his  house,  and  went  up  upon  its  terrace. 
He  looked  with  his  eye  into  a  Barbarian  glass, 
and  saw  the  Island  of  Honan.  It  was  much 
burnt.  The  fire  was  hungry,  and  had  eaten 
several  of  the  Emperor's  people  in  their  dwell- 
ings which  was  not  good. 

*^And  your  friend  was  troubled  ;  few  he 
looked  down,  and  he  saw  the  Soldiers  of  the 
Police  were  round  his  house,  and  at  their  Chow- 
chow.*  He  waited  for  an  hour,  and  so  did 
they;  and  he  cursed  them  with  his  soul,  and 
wished  their  rice  was  dirt. 

*^The  Mandarin  of  the  twenty  thousand  sol- 
diers of  the  Garrison  was  an  enemy  of  your 
friend.  There  was  no  escape.  What  could  he 
do  ?     He  had  an  old  woman  in  his  house  with 

»  Breakfast. 
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a  sickness  which  he  helped  to  kQl  her ;  and  he 
put  on  her  doihes^  and  went  out.  But  under 
the  hat  of  the  woman^  the  soldiers  saw  the  ear 
of  Y-hang  that  was  sHt  by  order  of  the  Em- 
peror^ and  they  told  their  Mandarin.  And 
their  Mandarin  said  the  Hoppo  was  smoking 
opium  in  his  house  with  women^  while  the 
Island  of  Honan  was  destroyed.  And  the  evil 
report  travelled  with  quick  legs  to  the  hearing 
of  the  Emperor:  who  said  there  was  Smug«> 
pigeon'  done  by  night  with  the  barbarian 
thieves  that  visit  the  empire  in  your  ships;  and 
opium  smoked  by  day;  and  he  ordered  your 
fiiend  to  be  degraded/  and  his  enemy  the  Man- 
darin to  take  alL  Your  friend  was  poor ;  he 
was  indeed.  He  would  not  he.  Why  should 
he  ?  He  swore  he  had  nothing;  and  what  more 
could  he  say  ? 

"  Your  fiiend  was  bambooed.     His  eyes  did 
not  like  to  see  his  own  blood — and  he  said,  if 


*  Contraband  goods  landed  by  the  connivance  of  those 
employed  to  prevent  it. 

'  A  Mandarin,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, cannot  be  brought  to  justice,  or  suffer  punishment.  In 
consequence  of  which,  before  h^  is  brought  to  either,  he  is 
deprived  of  his  rank  and  government :  which  is,  however,  by 
no  means,  an  insuperable  bar  to  his  restoration. 
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his  enemy  would  let  him  go,  and  give  him 
leisure^  he  would  sell  slaves-^seize  boats^  and 
squeeze  the  river  dll  he  got  many  dollars.  He 
gave  up  full  half  of  all  he  got :  but  his  enemy 
said  it  was  not  enough,  and  your  friend  was 
bambooed  once  more;  His  back  was  broken  in 
three  places;  and  he  did  not  think  he  could 
ever  sit  again* 

*^But  he  endured  the  torture^  and  would  not 
yield  up  more ;  for  he  wanted  to  buy  the  ruin 
of  his  enemy  with  the  rest.  He  watched  by 
day^  and  thought  by  night.  He  paid  for  lies^ 
and  i^ppke  them.  He  gave  opium  to  thei  officers 
of  the.  troops  of  his  enemy,  till  their  tongues 
were  swollen,  and  their  legs  were  weak,  and 
they  could  not  walk.  And  the  Emperor  was 
told>  and  the  news  was  magnifi^,  and  the 
enemy  of  your  friend  was  sent  for  to  Pekin; 
and  received  a  present  of  wine — two  wives — a 
proclamation  to  the  Barbarians  of  Canton,  and 
a  chop  from  the  Emperor  to  your  friend,  to 
reinstate  him  in  his  rank,  and  deliver  the  nedc 
of  his  enemy  over  to  the  chief  executioner  for 
the  cord^  and  take  aU  that  he  had. 

'^  Your  friend  took  all;  but  his  fingers  kept 
much  of  it,  and  they  were    burnt :  for  the 
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Emperor  was  angry,  and  sent  an  order  for  his 
presence.  Your  friend  poisoned  the  Mandarin 
who  brought  it;  and  favoured  a  Barbarian  vessel 
with  the  shadow  of  his  presence :  but  the  wind 
soon  died,  and  the  ship  stopped,  and  the  waters 
turned  against  it,  while  the  Mandarin  boats  on 
the  watch  were  terrifying  to  its  crew.  They  were 
women — dogs  without  souls,  and  their  captain 
was  a  Quisi.  More  better  they  had  gone  home 
to  their  mothers;  for  they  said  they  would 
give  the  head  of  Y-hang  to  his  enemies  on  the 
river;  and  when  he  rose  from  falling  as  one 
dead,  he  found  his  tail  was  gone :  and  he 
cursed  the  barbarians  and  their  ship,  for  it  was 
at  sea,  and  he  was  sick. 

"Y-hang  has  left  many  wives  among  the 
barbarian  cities  he  visited,  that  are  not  to  be 
thought  of  or  regretted,  as  he  can  buy  more ; 
together  with  much  opium,  and  this  ship 
whose  captain  is  obedient  and  submissive  to 
his  will.  A  special  missive.  Do  not  oppose  or 
neglect.^^ 

^^  It's  a  strange  letter '^ — remarked  Vere; 
who  could  not  quite  reconcile  its  style,  senti- 
ments, or  the  deeds  it  enumerated,  with  the 
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mild  and   prepossessing  external  manners  of 
T-hang. 

'^  The  Chinese  are  a  strange  people^  mj  dear 
sir^* — dryly  replied  the  senior  partner^  who  had 
been  the  spokesman  throughout — '*and  if  you 
will  favor  me  with  your  company  to  dinner  this 
evening  at  seven  o'clock^  I  shall  be  happy  to 
tell  you  more  about  them ;  and  to-morrow,  we 
will  enter  more  fully  upon  the  business  with 
which  TT-hang  is  good  enough  to  entrust  us : — 
and  so  long  as  it  is  conducted  on  both  Bides  in 
a  manner  pleasing,  and,  I  hope,  advantageous 
to  all  parties,  we  must  not  quarrel  with  any 
national  peculiarities  that  distinguish  his  me- 
thod of  putting  it  in  our  hands/- 


CHAP.  III. 

VfiBE  was  punctual  to  the  engagenmtt^ 
which  the  merchant  had  a  double  object  in 
making.  His  first  motive  was,  doubtless,  the 
desire  of  offering  hospitality  and  aUention  to  a 
countryman  and  a  new  connexion: — ^his  second, 
to  discover  what  kind  of  a  subject  he  had  got 
to  deal  with  in  the  latterr  For  this  purpose 
Vere's  host  made  laudable  endeavours,  in  which 
the  customs  of  the  country  and  the  age  bolih 
stood  his  friends,  to  inveigle  him  into  a  state  of 
elevation — ^by  the  help  of  the  choicest  wines — 
and  when  they  were  found  unavailing,  brandy- 
pawnee  and  cigars — ^best  adapted  for  the  mer- 
chant's purpose  of  fathoming  his  depth  pre- 
cisely. But  Vere  was  so  temperate  in  his 
habits-— so  collected  in  his  answers — and  so 
keen  in  his  questions,  that  the  old  merchant 
soon  found  it  time  to  look  to  the  state  of  his 
own  head,  and  the  regulation  of  his  tongue. 

He  tri^d  Vere  on  every  tack,  and  was  sur- 
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prised  to  find  so  young  a  man  Us  match :  and 
seeing  he  had  to  deal  with  no  ordinary  person^ 
be  soon  laid  aside  the  patronising  air  with  which 
he  had  done  his  hest  to  sift  him^  and  entered 
into  a  discussion  on  the  country  and  its  inhabi- 
tants^ with  a  zest  that  long  residence  had  not 
blunted^  while  it  had  added  to  his  extensive 
ijiformation  on  the  subject^  which^  combined 
with  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  all  its 
forms  and  his  freedom  &om  stubborn  prejudice, 
had  rendered  him  an  universal  favorite  with 
people  of  all  nations,  and  proved  no  small 
stepping-stone  in  his  way  to  fortune. 

Few  men  were  better  acquainted  with  the 
dark  side  of  the  Chinese  character  than  him- 
self— ^and  none  could  despise  it  more  heartily. 
But  in  all  taransactions^he  always  took  advantage 
of  its  brighter  hues,  and  closed  his  eyes  to  that 
which  he  did  not  wish  to  see.  The  consequence 
was,  that  this  line  of  policy  was.  attended  with 
results  to  his  character,  bestowing  on  it  a  moral 
influence,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  productive 
of  gratificatioh  to  his  feelings,  and  gain  to  his 
'  worldly  pi^spects. 

He  entered  on  the  subject  of  the  trade  in 
Opium  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  and  defended 
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it  by  a  comparison  with  the  wine  and  spirit 
trade  at  home.  He  contended^  and  with  some 
shew  of  reason,  that  some  stimulant  was  neces- 
sarily incidental  to  the  climate^  and  in  a  country 
where  drinking  was  not  in  fashion  with  the  na- 
tives ; — ^that  it  was  the  abuse^  and  not  the  use, 
of  the  drug^  which  was  attended  with  disastrous* 
effects ;  and  he  expressed  his  conviction,  (the 
accuracy  of  .which,  subsequent  circumstances 
have  proved,)  that,  although,  from  the  aversion 
manifested  by  the  Chinese  government  to  the 
repeal  of  the  present  prohibition,  vast  di£Scul- 
ties  would  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  legalising 
its  import,  the  time  was  not  far  off,  when  it 
would  become  a  staple  commodity,  and  an  open 
trade  of  large  extent ;  in  the  profits  of  which, 
the  local  powers-  of  the  country  would  not  • 
scruple  to  participate.  But  even  his  length  of 
foresight  did  not  carry  him  sufficiently  ahead 
to  see,  that,  in  1840  we  should  be  sending  out 
a  fleet  to  enforce  satisfaction  for  a  seizure  made 
in  the  spirit  of  the  truest  Chinese  justice. 

At  the  time  of  our  writing,  there  were  no 
store-ships  for  the  deposits  of  the  opium ;  and 
the  occasional  vessels  that  brought  the  drug 
were  obliged  to  lie  in  the  outer  anchordge  off 
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Macao^  till  their  cargo  could  be  smu^Ied  in 
by  means  of  flying-crabs  and  scrambling- 
dragons^  of  which  a  description  has^  aheady^ 
been  given  to  the  reader.  With  respect  to 
these  arrangements  Vere  was  informed^  he  need 
give  himself  no  manner  of  trouble,  as  the  firm 
knew  perfectly  how  to  manage  them  with  safety. 
But,  as  the  cargo  was  larger  than  they  chose 
to  risk  at  one  port,  it  was  proposed  for  Vere,  as 
soon  as  he  had  discharged  sufficient  for  the 
Canton  market,  to  cruise  on  the  eastern  coast, 
and  get  rid  of  the  remainder  as  he  could,  in 
exchange  for  Sycee  silver,  the  bullion  of  the 
country. 

He  was  informed  very  candidly  by  his 
friendly  entertainer,  that  this  was  a  service  of 
no  small  difficulty  and  some  little  danger :  as 
the  navigation  was  intricate,  and  the  war-junks 
numerous  along  the  coast :  and  the  latter  craft 
would  be  sure  to  essay  his  capture,  if  he  gave 
them  an  opportunity. 

^^  They  shall  have  one/' — said  Vere. 

^^  Aye,  but  my  dear  sir,  we  must  not  despise 
them  for  an  enemy ''- 

"I  despise  no  man  as  an  enemy'' — ^inter- 
rupted Vere — ^^^but  I  have  a  long  gun  between 
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my  mastSj  which^  I  observe^  all  who  come  on 
board  eye  with  great  respect ;  and  this^  with  a 
couple  of  short  nmes^  to  fight  both  sides^  and 
throw  grape  and  canister^  is  a  very  effective 
way  of  lightly  arming  a  small  craft  with  a  few 
hands/' 

^^No  doubt'' — ^replied  the  merchant — ^^^but 
surely,  you  would  depend  on  running,  and  not 
fighting." 

^^I  should  surely  depend  on  fighting,  and 
not  running  " — said  Vere — ^^  unless  I  was 
obUged." 

"True" — ^replied  the  merchant — ^^^verygood, 
my  dear  sir ;  only  it  strikes  me,  such  a  system 
of.  tactics  is  more  adapted  for  a  man-of-war, 
than  a  merchantman." 

Vere  half  smiled;  but,  whether  he  thought 
it  was  too  long  a  story,  or,  he  felt  that  its  rela- 
tion woidd  do  him  no  possible  good,  he  gave 
him  no  hint,  that  he  had  ever  served  in  the 
capacity  of  a  first  lieutenant ;  and  the  evening 
was  concluded  by  a  pressing  invitation,  on  the 
merchant's  part,  for  Vere  to  make  his  house  his 
home,  during  his  residence  in  Canton. 

His  stay  was  much  protracted  here  beyond 
its  intended  limits;   in  consequence  of  the 
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Gaution  requisite  in  the  transmission  of  the 
opium  :  and  the  sieason  was  far  advanced  before 
one  half  of  the  cargo  was  discharged.  The 
intention  of  the  merchants  was,  to  smuggle  up 
two-thirds  of  the  black  stuff  to  Canton^  and 
leave  the  remainder  to  be  disposed  of  along 
the  coasts.  But  Vere  had  ascertained  beyond 
a  doubt^  that  it  was  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  enterprise,  and  the  safety  of  his  brig,  that  he 
should  have  sufficient  time  before  him  to  return 
from  the  northward  previous  to,  or  early  in  the 
commencement  of,  the  winter  months;  and 
time  sUpped  away  so  fast,  that  the  northern 
monsoon  drew  upon  him  unawares,  in  spite  of 
all  he  could  do  to  urge  the  business  on.  It 
then  became  apparent,  that  the  season  had 
gone  by,  for  the  present  year;  and,  that  the 
brig  must  remove  to  a  safer  and  more  sheltered 
anchorage,  till  the  spring;  when  the  opium 
could  be  either  taken  on  the  coast,  or  smuggled' 
to  Canton. 

After  taking  up  his  berth  at  Capsingmoon, 
Vere  repaired  again  to  Canton,  previous  to 
spending  his  winter  in  the  town  of  Macao, 
which  is  a  favorite  residence  at  that  season  of 
the  year,  with  all  who  can  get  away.     In  his 

VOL.  I.  N 
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return  up  the  river  this  time^  as  well  as  in  his 
passage  down^  he  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  setting  of  the  tides — ^the  sites  of  the  fishing 
stakes  which  are  driven  in  the  bed  of  the 
Tigris,  in  piles  that  occupy  a  large  extent  of 
area,  and  render  the  navigation  dangerous  at 
particular  periods  of  the  tide,  when  the  heads 
of  the  timber  are  just  covered  enough  to  con- 
ceal them  from  the  eye — and,  in  short,  to  every 
circumstance  that  could  assist  him  in  the  exe- 
cution of  a  scheme  which  had  more  than  once 
crossed  his  mind. 

Two-thirds  of  the  opium  had  now  been 
landed,  and  sold: — ^information  of  which,  it 
was  impossible  to  keep  from  the  higher  man- 
darins of  the  local  govemme^t — as,  through 
their  agents,  they  had  been  the  chief  pur- 
chasers ;  and,  therefore,  caused  a  bright  look- 
out along  the  river,  in  hopes  of  getting  the 
remainder  of  the  Spaniard's  cargo  without  the 
drawback  of  paying  for  it.  But  when  they 
found  she  had  gone  into  winter  quarters ;  and 
that  her  consignees,  having  no  more  of  the 
drug  on  hand,  had  gone  down  to  their  families 
at  Macao;  the  watch  gradually  became  less 
strict ;  and,  indeed,  some  of  the  inferior  man- 
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darins  in  command  of  boats  gave  Vere  a  hint^ 
that  the  coast  was  clear. 

He  took  the  hint^  but  not  exactly  in  the  way 
on  which  they  calculated ;  for  he  knew,  that  if 
you  gave  them  a  chance,  the  Tartar  smugglers 
were  as  capable  of  deception  as  the  Chinese 
mandarins ;  and  that,  if  both  of  them  took  it 
into  their  heads,  for  once,  to  play  into  each 
others'  hands,,  no  European  stood  a  chance. 
The  plan  he  had  formed  was  as  bold  as  most 
of  his  measures  usually  were  5  requiring,  for  its 
execution^  the  energetic  qualities  of  a  mind, 
that  only  wanted  principles  of  integrity,  to  have 
rendered  its  possessor  a  greater  man  than  his 
utter  absence  of  good  faith,  and  undisguised 
looseness  of  moral  character,  would  ever  let 
him  rise  to  become  in  a  country  like  his  own, 
where  it  is  indispensable  to  eminence,  that  a 
man  put  on  the  seeming  of  virtue,  though  he 
hath  it  not. 

The  market  was  by  this  time  entirely  bare 
of  opium ;  but  when  he  opened  to  Mr.  Fume 
his  proposal  for  stocking  it,  the  old  merchant 
lifted  up  his  hands  in  astonishment  at  the  risk 
Vere  contemplated  running  with  his  brig,  and 
declared  he  could  not  be  a  party.  This  was  a 
n2 
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serious  disappointment ;  but^  as  the  scruples  of 
his  consignee,  principally,  arose  in  respect  of 
Y-hang,  he  hit  upon  a  method  calculated  to 
remove  them,  alid  effect  his  object :  which  was, 
simply,  the  realization  of  enormous  profits  at 
a  single  stroke,  without  taking  into  account 
the  ruinous  losses  any  unfavorable  result  would 
inevitably  entail. 

About  a  fourth  part  of  the  residue  of  the 
Spaniard's  cargo  was  equivalent  to  the  charter- 
money  of  Vere's  brig,  due  to  him  fix)m  Y-hang; 
and  this  he  proposed  to  reserve  for  himself, 
relinquishing  all  claim  to  a  share  of  the  profits 
of  any  that  had  been  landed  and  disposed  of, 
and  transhipping  the  surplus  of  the  cargo 
belonging  to  the  Chinese  into  some  approved 
European  bottom  at  the  same  anchorage,  where 
it  might  remain  till  they  could  find  oppor- 
tunities of  running  it  like  the  rest. 

This  arrangement  was  agreed  to,  and  con- 
cluded; when  Vere  made  overtures  of  insurance 
of  the  hazard  to  the  firm :  who  wisely  declined 
any  participation  in  the  profits  or  risks  of  the 
adventure,  till  the  article  should  be  safely 
landed ;  when  they  admitted,  that  the  profits 
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it  would  bear,  would  range  considerably  above 
the  rates  on  all  thej  had  ever  sold. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  found  a 
house  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  the  brig  on 
certain  conditions,  which  some  member  of  the 
partnership  was  to  remain  on  board  and  see 
complied  with ;  though  averse  to  mixing  them- 
selves up  with  her  cargo,  which  they  already 
looked  upon  as  sacrificed.  But  Yere  was  re- 
jsolved,  and  only  waited  for  a  favorable  junction 
of  the  winds  and  tides  to  serve  his  purpose : 
with  the  mention  of  which,  we  must  bring  this 
brief  chapter  to  a  conclusion ;  and  reserve  the 
account  of  its  success  for.  the  commencement 
of  another. 


CHAP.  IV. 

It  now  drew  near  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
first  month  on  which  is  celebrated  the  Feast  of 
Lanterns  throughout  the  celestial  empire;  and 
the  reader  may  be  assured^  that  the  city  of 
Canton  takes  no  undistinguished  part  in  the 
general  illumination ;  the  poorest  dwellings  be- 
ing hung  with  gaUy-painted  lanterns  of  various 
gradations  in  their  size^  and  most  fantastic 
shapes.  It  was  expected  to  be  additionally 
brilliant  in  the  year  to  which  we  now  refer, 
firom  the  darkness  of  the  nights  in  the  absence 
of  any  moon :  and  the  city  was  entirely  occu- 
pied in  preparation  for  the  feast ;  while  the 
suburbs  were  crowded  with  foreigners  of  all 
nations,  who  repaired  thither  from  motives  of 
curiosity  to  witness  the  imposing  spectacle. 

For  the  clearei:  elucidation  of  the  incidents 
we  are  about  to  relate,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  a  cursory  glance  at  the  relative  position  of 
the  river  with  the  principal  points  on  which 
they  bear ;  and  more  especially,  to  direct  the 
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attention  of  the  reader  to  the  situation  of  the 
city  of  Canton  itself.  A  glance  at  the  map — 
not  that  one  of  the  worlds  which  represents 
China  as  occupying  a  vast  tracts  while  the  re« 
mainder  of  the  known  globe  is  comprised  in  a 
small  spec — ^wiU*  exhibit  this  populous  and 
wealthy  dty  as  standing  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  river  Pekiang^  before  alluded  to^  in  the 
letter  of  T-hang^  and  better  known  by  its 
European  name  of  Tigris.  The  town^  which  is 
strongly  garrisoned  by  nearly  20^000  Tartar 
troops^is  fortified  by  a  surrounding  semi-circular 
wall,  built,  we  are  inclined  to  suspect,  with 
more  regard  to  height,  than  real  substantiality 
or  resistance  to  the  force  that  European  artillery 
could  be  brought  to  direct  agamst  it.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  natives  look  upon  it  as 
impregnable  at  any  point  of  the  seven  miles, 
to  which  length  it  extends ;  and  lest  foreigners 
should  be  tempted  to  copy  any  of  their  system 
in  the  art  of  fortification,  they  are  exceedingly 
jealous  of  their  entry,  even  through  the  gates 
of  an  outer  and  lesser  wall,  which  abuts  upon 
the  suburbs,  to  which  the  residence  and  deal- 
ings of  the  people  of  all  other  nations  are 
confined  with  the  most  watchful  strictness. 
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The  suburbs  face  the  river;  and  are  more 
extensive  in  the  ground  they  occupy,  and  in 
the  amount  of  population,  than  their  city. 
Parallel  with  the  river,  stand  the  foreign  fac- 
tories, at  the  rear  of  an  open  space ;  the  hongs 
or  residence  of  the  representative  of  their  na- 
tion being  distinguished  by  their  different  flag- 
staffs;  while  at  right  angles  with  its  course, 
run  double  rows  of  private  houses,  like  the 
Albany  in  London :  and  some  of  the  principal 
streets  inhabited  by  shop-keepers  devoted  to 
the  profitable  retail  trade  in  fancy  goods  of 
native  manufacture.  These,  in  turn,  are  crossed 
at  their  extremities,  and  intersected  with  other 
streets;  all  narrow,  noisy,  and  crowded;  and 
guarded  at  each  end  with  a  barrier,  which  is 
closed  at  certain  hours  of  the  night. 

Although  the  width  of  the  streets  is,  in 
general,  but  a  few  feet,  they  are  well  ventilated 
by  the  cutting  blasts  which  meet  the  passenger 
at  every  turn ;  and  their,  flag-stones  well  baked 
by  a  broiUng  sun,  from  which,  in  the  summer 
months,  escape  is  vain.  But  as  the  winter 
approaches,  they  are  cold,  and  wet  from  fre- 
quent rains ;  while  their  early  darkness  renders 
traversing  them   dangerous    to   the   stranger. 
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unless  he  adopt  the  Chinese  method  of  being 
preceded  by  a  lantern : — ^when  the  chances  are 
greatly  in  his  favor,  that,  being  mistaken  for  a 
native,  he  will  have  it  ^  smashed,^  and  the  light 
extinguished  by  the  numerous  troops  of  mid- 
shipmen, who  are  much  in  the  habit  of  devoting 
their  evenings  to  that  purpose. 

Abreast  of  the  city,  and  along  die  shore  on 
which  it  stands,  are  whole  lanes  of  small 
covered  boats,  containing  thousands  of  entire 
families  of  Tartar  origin,  restricted  to  this  mode 
of  life  upon  the  river;  forming,  at  once,  their 
place  of  residence,  and  the  means  from  whence 
they  derive,  in  a  great  measure,  their  support. 
Following  the  eastern  course  of  the  stream 
before  it  bends  to  the  southward  towards 
the  sea,  and  passing  a  pagoda  or  two,  and  the 
remains  of  the  Dutch  Folly* — ^which,  in  truth, 
requires  no  other  name  than  its  own,  to  desig- 
nate the  character  of  the  attempt — about  four- 
teen miles  below  Canton,  we  come  to  the 
anchorage  of  Whampoa ;  before  described,  as 
being  thickly  crowded  with  shipping.  Passing 
thi&  spot,  a  few  miles  further  down  below  the 
Second  Bar,  are    the    well-known    batteries, 

»  Fort. 

n3 
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planted  to  command  the  passage  of  the  Bogue^ 
which  they  most  undoubtedly  would,  were  they 
constructed  and  served  on  different  principles. 
Leaving  Tiger  Island  and  Chumpee,  the  main 
channel  for  ships  lies  across  Lankeet  Flats ;  to 
the  southward  of  which,  are  the  Islands  of 
Fansyak  and  Lintin.  Passing  to  the  eastward 
of  these;  and,  instead  of  keeping  the  course 
out,  steering  between  the  Island  of  Tonkoo 
and  the  high  land  of  Castle-Peak,  we  reach  the 
harbour  of  Capsingmoon,  to  which  Vere  had 
removed  his  brig  for  shelter  in  the  winter 
months. 

Here  the  vessel  remained  till  dusk  on  the 
evening  of  the  night  of  the  Feast  of  Lanterns ; 
when,  the  wind  setting  in  steadily  from  the 
eastward,  she  weighed  with  the  first  of  the 
flood,  and,  standing  away  to  the  westward  till 
she  was  far  enough  out,  hauled  up  for  Chum- 
pee  ;  from  which,  the  distance  was  about  three- 
and-twenty  miles.  With  a  steady  breeze  abaft 
the  beam,  and  a  strong  tide  to  leeward,  this 
ground  was  soon  gone  over;  and  Vere,  who 
had  been  some  days  on  board,  anxiously  wait- 
ing for  a  fair  wind  with  a  flood-tide  while  the 
nights  were   dark,  gave  orders  to  haul  the 
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stu^nsails  down,  and  heave  the  vessel  to.  The 
brig  laid  some  time  with  her  main-topsail  to 
the  mast,  and  all  her  lights  careftilly  shrouded 
or  extinguished;  while  Vere  paced  up  and 
down,  with  his  watch  in  his  hand,  impatiently 
counting  the  minutes  that  strained  his  eyes  to 
tell;  when,  at  length,  a  sampan  containing  two 
persons — a  Chinese  and  an  European — ^noise- 
lessly glided  under  the  lee  quarter  of  the  vessel, 
and  hooked  on  at  her  gangway,  while  her  pas- 
sengers stepped  on  board. 

^^I  hope  we  have  not  kept  you.  Captain 
Vere  V^ — exclaimed  the  European. 

^^I  have  not  been  hove  to  here  a  great  while, 
myself^* — ^he  replied — ^^  but  it  is  after  our  time, 
considerably ;  and  I  began  to  think  of  standing 
by  my  guns  ^^. 

"No  need  of  them,  I  hope^^ — ^replied  the 
other ;  who  was  one  of  the  firm  that  had 
undertaken  the  risk  of  the  vessel  for  the  ad- 
venture. 

'^  We  shall  know  by  to-morrow  ^^ — ^answered 
Vere.  "Fill  the  mainyard?*' — he  continued, 
interrogatively,  to  the  Chinese,  who  had  been 
selected  by  the  firm  to  act  as  pilot. 

"  Hard-a^tarboard — fill  away'/^ — ^replied  the 
native — ^^^  loose  the  royals  !*^ 
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"  Shall  we  set  stu^nsails  ?^* — ^again  inquired 
Vere. 

"  No  : — ^no,  cany  tu^nsail/^ 

^^Amen" — said  the  other — "we  shall  save 
our  booms." 

"  Tarboard  !"— cried  the  pilots  in  an  under- 
tone. 

*^  Give  her  the  helm,  quick,  at  the  word,  my 
man  !" — said  Vere.  ^^  Lay  forward  there  to  your 
guns!" — he  added;  as  they  opened  Anson^s 
Bay  *  abreast  of  them  to  windward : — together 
with  the  first  battery,  now  a  little  on  their  bow. 

The  war-junks  in  the  bay,  and  the  forts  at 
the  Bogue,  were  lighting  up  in  honour  of  the 
festival,  and  presented  a  most  brilliant  elBTect. 
The  night  was  dark — to  use  a  homely  simile — 
as  pitch  ;  but  the  glare  from  the  lanterns  close 
in  shore,  threw  such  light  upon  the  vague  out- 
lines of  the  junks,  that  the  glittering  orna- 
mental rows  of  arms  and  shields,  with  which 
their  sides  were  decked,  shone  conspicuously 

*  As  the  circumstances  under  which  this  is  written  unfor* 
tunately  preclude  further  reference  to  authorities  on  the  scene 
of  action,  than  the  memory  of  the  author  can  afford,  it  is 
possible,  that  the  text  may  not  be  found  to  correspond  so 
correctly  with  the  river  chart  as  he  could  wish  :  in  which  case 
he  craves  indulgence  from  the  reader,  who,  possibly,  might 
not  consider  the  limited  dimensions  of  a  schooner's  cabin  at 
all  favorable  for  composition  in  a  gale  of  wind. 
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visible ;  while  an  incessant  discharge  of  fire- 
works was  kept  up,  till  their  descent  assumed 
the  appearance  of  raining  fire  from  the  clouds. 

The  batteries  were  a  mass  of  illumination  of 
party-coloured  festoons ;  in  which  the  different 
shades  of  briUiancy  were  blended  with  exquisite 
harmony ;  and  so  disposed  from  the  base  to  the 
summit;  that,  the  brick-work  being  lost  to  the 
eye,  they  assumed  the  appearance  of  skeleton 
fortresses  of  fire.  The  parapets  were  dotted 
with  single  lights ;  and  the  angles  represented 
by  perpendicular  pillars  of  variegated  lanterns, 
so  closely  strung  together,  that  not  a  break  in  the 
hexagonal  chain  could  be  discerned.  From  the 
interior,  there  poured  upwards  a  continuous  blaze 
of  oriental  fireworks;  while  the  sharp  discharge 
of  crackers,  with  a  thousand  distinct  reports  to 
each,  mixed  with  the  louder  rush  of  the  sky- 
rocket and  boom  of  minor  artillery,  accom- 
panied with  the  sonorous  tone  of  the  gong,  and 
harsh  dissonance  of  other  music. 

The  display  was  grand,  beyond  the  power  of 
any  description  we  can  give ;  and  formed  the 
best  leading  marks  that  can  be  supposed  for 
the  brig ;  which  ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  junks, 
and  passed  ahead  of  the  batteries,  unmolested. 
At  intervals,  along  the  shore,  were  small  clus- 
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ters  of  coloured  lanternls^  indicating  the  site  of 
some  little  village^  chop^house^  or  pagoda ;  and 
here  and  there^  the  same  signs  marked  the 
station  of  a  Mandarin  boat^  which  had  been 
detached  from  the  fleet  assembled  off  Canton, 
to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  night. 

Swiftly>  and  with  silence,  did  the  brig  pro* 
ceed  onwards  in  her  track ;  when,  before  she 
reached  the  shipping  at  Whampoa,  she  anchored 
abreast  of  Dane's  Island,  and  above  the  chop- 
house,  with  a  light  kedge  close  in  to  the  star*- 
board  shore.  A  low  shrill  whistle,  like  the  call 
from  a  duck-boat,  was  sounded  repeatedly  by  the 
pilot,  who  soon  began  to  evince  symptoms  of 
uneasiness,  and  manifest  a  wish  to  go  on  shore; 
which  Vere  answered,  by  the  application  of  a 
loaded  pistol  to  his  head,  and  a  threat  to  shoot 
him,  if  he  attempted  to  leave  the  ship,  or  any 
ill  befel  her.  An  hour  elapsed ;  during  which, 
the  \9histle  had  constantly  been  sounded,  be- 
fore it  met  with  the  slightest  reply ;  when  the 
shore  was  suddenly  lined  with  natives,  who 
gave  their  private  signal,  and  were  hailed  with 
a  familiar  exclamation  of  joy  by  the  pilot,  who 
began  to  tremble  for  his  safety. 

For  the  first  chest  of  opium  that  was  landed 
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the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  was  counted 
out  into  his  impatient  hands ;  and  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  last  in  the  brig^  he  received  a 
similar  number^  according  to  agreement ;  all  of 
which  he  inserted  in  a  long  mat  purse^  and  en- 
trusted to  his  son^  an  intelligent  boy  of  twelve, 
who  soon  disappeared  into  the  country  with 
his  treasure.  It  was  now  past  midnight ;  and, 
though  it  wanted  yet  some  hours  of  the  ebb,  as 
the  breeze  was  now  of  that  description  called  a 
soldier's  wind — ^fair  both  ways — and  strong 
enough  to  enable  them  to  stem  the  tide,  they 
prepared  to  weigh :  for  every  mile  they  made 
before  day-break,  was  of  vital  importance  to 
the  safe  return  of  this  expedition  to  the  an- 
chorage of  Capsingmoon. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  a  circum- 
stance occurred  which  excited  apprehension  in 
the  mind  of  the  pilot,  that  the  worst  part  of 
the  enterprise  was  to  come ;  as  there  followed 
in  the  wake  of  the  brig,  a  swift  boat  with  sails 
and  oars,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  a  Man- 
darin boat,  endeavouring  to  head  them  before 
they  passed  the  Bogue.  Had  the  tide  been 
with  them,  the  Chinese  would  have  had  no 
chance  3  but  while  it  continued  against  them. 
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the  brig  lost  way,  by  keeping  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  when  the  other  gained  upon  her,  by 
steering  close  in-shore  out  of  the  influence  of 
the  tide.  From  the  sound  of  the  oars,  they 
could  judge  she  was  abeam;  though  it  wa& 
too  dark  to  use  the  guns,  to  check  her  course  : 
and,  that  the  pilot  was  not  mistaken  in  the 
character  of  the  stranger,  was  evident  from  her 
exchange  of  signals  with  a  fellow  Mandarin, 
that  carried  lights  ahead  of  them  in-shore. 

^^Ay-ah  V^ — exclaimed  the  pilot,  seriously 
alarmed — "  this  no  good !  what  can  do  V^ 

^^  I  don^t  know^^ — replied  the  merchant,  who 
quaked  for  the  insurance  money — ^^You  and 
Captain  Vere  ought  to  be  the  best  judges/' 

^^  Shall  we  get  the  fore  and  maintopmast 
stu'nsails  on  her  ?** — demanded  Vere ;  who  saw 
plainly,  he  must  begin  to  act  for  himself,  as 
the  Chinese  was  growing  incapable  through 
fear. 

"  Get  topmast  tun^sail ;  yes !" — ^replied  the 
pilot ;  his  teeth  chattering. 

^^Rig  out  the  booms  aloft  there  on  the 
yards.  Hoist  away — ^haul  out  the  tacks  ^^— 
Vere  cried ;  walking  forward,  to  see  to  the  exe- 
cution of  his  orders.     ^^  Clear  away  the  guuT 
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tackle  falls,  and  hand  them  out*^ — ^he  added,  as 
the  batteries  drew  in  sight. 

^*  No  can  pass  ^* — ^said  the  pilot ;  shivering  at 
the  thought  that  they  would  open  on  the  brig, 

^^Must  pass^^ — ^said  Vere^  quite  careless, 
whether  they  did  so  or  not. 

**You  don't  mean  to  attempt  it*' — said  the 
merchant. 

^^I  do— undoubtedly** — ^was  Vere*8  reply. 

*^  They*ll  blow  us  out  of  the  water.*' 

*^  That  is  your  loss,  if  they  do.** 

^^We  had  better  anchor — ^indeed,  we  had, 
sir — and  some  compromise  may  be  effected  in 
the  morning ;  in  which  we  will  willingly  bear 
our  proportion.** 

"I  suppose  so** — said  Vere — ^^^but  as  you 
nominated  your  own  conditions  of  the  insur- 
ance, you  cannot  blame  me  for  adhering  to 
them.** 

^^  This  is  behaving  very  far  from  handsome, 
sir** — exclaimed  the  merchant,  growing  angry. 

*^  That*s  a  point  we*ll  argue  another  time — 
or  leave  it  to  our  executors  for  determination.** 
— ^Vere  coolly  answered.  ^^I  don^t  want  to  lose 
the  brig;  but  1  tell  you  candidly,  I  sha*n*t 
break  my  heart  about  it,  if  I  do.** 
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*'  I  enter  my  protest  against  it  '*— — 

'^  Bring  up  the  log  book^  and  a  pen  and  ink^ 
for  Mr.  *  *  ♦  '^— said  Vere. 

^'Ay-ahl  bobbery*  P* — shrieked  the  pilot, 
bending  his  ear  to  catch  some  sound  upon  the 
water. 

<^  Where  P— said  Vere. 

^^ There'' — ^replied  the  pilot,  pointing  broad 
upon  the  weather  bow. 

^^Pass  that  dark  lantern  up" — said  Vere, 
springing  into  the  main  rigging — ^^  fist  a  shot 
there  in  each  hand,  and  man  the  side — quick, 
men,  quick" — ^he  added,  in  a^  hoarse,  but 
earnest  and  impressive,  whisper.  *^  Heave, 
men  !  heave  !" — ^he  presently  shouted,  at  the 
top  pitch  of  his  piercing  voice  : — and  no  need 
had  he  to  tell  them  further,  at  what  object,  or 
in  which  direction ;  for  he  bared  the  bull's-eye 
of  his  lantern  as  he  spoke,  and  a  flood  of  light 
streamed  full  upon  a  long  open  boat,  that  was' 
dropping  down  upon  them  in  the  dark.  She 
was  crowded  to  the  water's  edge  with  a  picked 
crew  of  Tartar  warriors ;  but,  as  she  ranged 
alongside,  the  shower  of  cold  shot  descended 

>  Noise. 
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with  unerring  aim ;  and  the  sharp  crackle  of 
the  wood,  and  greedy  suction  of  the  water^  as 
it  drew  the  wreck  down^  and  engulfed  it  in  its 
vortex^  lasted  for  a  moment ;  and  then^  there 
followed  the  faint  moan  of  the  bruised  and 
maimed — the  choking  sob  of  the  drowning — 
and  the  shout  of  consternation  of  the  strongs 
who  were  able  to  battle  with  the  stream.  But 
sudden  darkness  once  more  closed  upon  the 
scene ;  and  the  brig  swept  through  the  strug- 
gling crowd ;  while  the  cold  laugh  of  her  iron- 
hearted  captain^  whom  danger  could  not  awe, 
or  horror  move,  rang  in  their  ears,  and  mingled 
harshl;  with  the  deeper  rush  of  tide, 

"Depress  your  guns!'^ — said  Vere  to  his 
chief  mate,  who,  as  well  as  most  of  his  present 
crew,  was  English— -"we  shall  want  our  fire 
for  some  of  those  gentlemen  junks  in  Anson's 
Bay ;  and  can't  waste  it  on  the  batteries.  Get 
up  here ! — get  up,  or  I'll  kick  your  heart  out!'* 
— ^he  continued,  to  the  pilot,  who  had  fallen 
with  his  face  flat  upon  the  deck — ^^  Is  it  steep 
to,  on  the  weather  shore? — Is  there  water 
enough  for  us  ?"  But  neither  of  these  ques« 
tions  could  he  solve ;  for  he  was  utterly  speech- 
less, and  his  sides  were  quite  impervious  to  aU 
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the  kicking  that  Vere  could  spare  attention  to 
bestow  upon  them.  '^  Get  a  cast  of  the  lead 
there  ^*— he  continued — ^'but  don^t  let  them 
hear  your  song/' 

^*  Now  we  have  crossed  the  Bars^  there  is 
plenty  of  water** — said  the  merchant — ^^'till  we 
arrive  at  Lankeet  Flats ;  where  my  interest  in 
your  vessel  ends/* 

^^Luff** — cried  Vere  to  the  helmsman — 
^^  Nip  her  up  in  the  wind  !  Lee  braces — ^top- 
mast stu*nsail  down  hauls/* 

The  batteries  now  began  to  play;  and  cut 
up  the  water  with  a  thick  cross  fire,  through 
which  Vere  determined  to  run  j  trusting  more 
to  the  darkness,  and  the  consequent  uncertainty 
of  their  aim,  than  to  silencing  the  fire  with  his 
guns.  But  it  became  so  galling  from  the  wea* 
ther  battery,  that  he  crammed  in  grape  and 
canister  above  the  round  shot,  and  elevated  the 
mouths  of  the  guns  to  a  level  just  below  the 
line  of  lights  along  the  parapet.  They  came 
down  at  the  discharge,  which  fetched  away  a 
good  deal  of  the  brick-work ;  and,  from  being 
quite  unlocked  for  by  the  Chinese,  produced  a 
commotion  inside  the  fort,  and  induced  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities,  till  Vere*s  brig  was  out 
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of  all  range  of  its  fire,  when  operations  were 
commenced  again  with  double  vigour. 

The  alarm^  whether  communicated  by  the 
cannonading  from  the  forts^  or  through  the 
agency  of  the  first  boat  which  had  headed  the 
brig  in  her  passage^  had,  by  this  time,  reached 
the  junks,  who  sounded  their  notes  for  pre- 
paration to  engage;  and  weighed  their  ponder- 
ous wooden  anchors  with  shouts  of  triumph 
that,  if  noise  constituted  victory,  would  have 
gained  one  for  them  beyond  all  question.  But 
Vere  had  his  yards  squared,  his  stu'nsails 
dewing,  and  the  brig  close  off  Sampan  chow, 
before  the  most  active  of  the  junks  had  swayed 
his  yards  aloft;  and, had  things  been  left  entirely 
to  his  own  management,  the  issue  of  events 
would  have  taken  a  widely  different  turn  to 
what  they  did. 

The  terms  on  which  Vere  had  effected  in^ 
surance  of  this  special  risk  to  Whampoa  and 
back,  extended  only  to  the  limits  of  Lankeet 
Island ;  all  parts  to  the  southward  of  which, 
were  included  in  another  policy,  having  refer- 
ence to  the  general  tenor  of  the  voyage.  Tt 
was  scarcely  more  than  two  miles  from  them, 
and  the  merchant  began  to  rejoice;  and  the 
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pilot^  who  was  not  engaged  to  carry  the  brig 
farther^  to  rouse  himself  from  his  recmnbent 
posture^  and  demand  the  remainder  of  the 
dollars  he  was  to  have  on  coming  through  the 
Bogue. 

"  Much  you  have  done  for  them^  you  dog  P* 
— said  Vere ;  counting  them^  however,  out  into 
his  hands. 

'^  Port  !*' — ^he  exclaimed,  beginning  to  regain 
the  use  of  his  tongue. 

*' Don't  edge  too  much  away*^ — said  Vere — 
*^  keep  in  the  fair  way,  and  never  mind  that 
junkP* — observing  a  single  one,  that  slowly 
followed  in  their  wake. 

"I  think  you  may  leave  him  to  himseli^ 
Captain  Vere — ^he  knows  the  river  '^ — said  the 
merchant ;  who,  now  that  he  thought  all  dan- 
ger over,  commenced  putting  in  his  opinion, 
and  even  taking  credit  to  himself  for  their 
escape. 

^^Eeally,  sir** — ^replied  Vere,  in  a  tone  of 
mock  politeness — ^'^if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
differ  from  you  in  that  respect,  I  should  say,  he 
is  not  quite  so  well  acquainted  with  the  river 
as  he  leads  you  to  suppose/' 
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'^He  is  answerable  to  me^  sir;  and  I  am 
quite  satisfied'^— 

^'  D —  me — ^the  brig's  ashore  !  Down  with 
the  hekn  !'' — shouted  Yere ;  as  the  Spaniard 
grounded  on  a  shoal  part  of  the  Flats,  to  the 
northward  of  Lankeet ;  and  struck  so  heavily^ 
as  nearly  to  throw  him  off  his  legs.  "  Down 
with  the  helm  P' 

^Ifs  fasi^  sir/^ — ^replied  the  man,  vainly 
attempting  to  move  it  over  to  the  lee  side. 

^'  So  are  we  V^ — said  the  commander. — ^^*And 
your  pilot  looks  *  answerable' !" — ^he  continued^ 
with  a  caustic  and  contemptuous  smile,  to  the 
merchant^  who  was  frantic  at  the  accident ;  and 
looked  round  for  the  Chinese,  right  and  left. 
But  the  latter,  having  bagged  his  dollars,  and 
secured  them  round  his  person,  after  getting 
the  vessel  ashore,  was  too  wise  to  remain  on 
board,  and  incur  the  consequences ;  instead  of 
which,  he  sprang,  during  the  confusion,  into 
his  sampan,  and,  concealed  by  the  darkness, 
was  sculling  away,  heaven  alone  knew  where. 

To  mend  the  matter,  the  junk  came  bearing 
down  upon  them,  and  the  day  began  to  break 
enough  to  discover  the  helpless  position  of  the 
brig :  which  the  Chinese  no  sooner  observed. 
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than  they  ran  close  under  her  stem^  and  com- 
menced a  raking  fire.  The  head  of  the  brig 
had  lifted  nearly  three  feet  higher  than  her 
stem ;  at  once  exposing  her  deck,  and  rendering 
it  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  fight  the 
guns,  (which  were  trained  aft,)  and  prevent 
them  from  sliding  down  the  incUned  plane. 

A  larger  force  now  hove  in  sight  off  Chum- 
pee  ;  and,  whether  invigorated  by  the  prospect 
of  such  powerful  assistance  close  at  hand,  or 
anxious  to  be  the  sole  reapers  of  the  naval 
glory  of  the  capture  of  an  Englishman,  the 
junk  let  go  her  anchors,  head  and  stern,  in  four 
fathoms  water,  close  to  the  mai^n  of  the  sand, 
and  swung  her  lower  yards,  end  on  to  the  taff- 
rail  of  the  brig,  to  board  her.  Vere  judged, 
^that  if  he  repelled  one  crew,  he  should  be  over- 
powered by  numbers  in  the  end;  and  observ- 
ing, that  the  brig  had  swung  a  little  after 
striking,  and  that  the  maintopsail  could  be 
braced  aback;  he  set  in  the  after  braces  as 
much  as  the  position  of  the  topsail-yard  would 
admit  of,  from  being  lowered  on  the  cap,  and 
swung  the  long  gun  round  upon  its  pivot,  till 
the  muzzle  covered  the  mainmast  about  five 
feet  from  the  deck. 
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*'  Pass  your  knives  through  the  laniards  of 
the  lower  rigging  !^^ — he  shouted^  observing 
there  was  no  time  to  lose^  as  the  Chinese  were 
about  to  board.  *^  Stand  clear  the  mast^* — ^he 
added^  directly  he  saw  the  spar  was  deprived  of 
its  lateral  supports ;  and  as  he  spoke  the  words^ 
broad  axes  fell  upon  the  maintopmast^  top- 
gallant;  and  main-stays ;  while  a  double  headed 
shot  crashed  through  the  centre  of  the  wood, 
and  the  entire  wreck  of  the  towering  mainmast, 
with  its  heavy  spars,  fell  over  the  stem  of  the 
brig,  descending  between  the  masts  of  the 
junk ;  which,  cut  through  to  the  water's  edge, 
was  filling  fast. 

^* Avast  firing !  His  guns  are  under  water  V^ 
— shouted  Vere  ;  as  he  saw  the  success  of  his 
manoeuvre,  and  resolved  on  trying  another  one, 
of  carrying  out  a  warp,  and  heaving  off  before 
the  other  junks  came  up;  as  the  brig  could 
run  under  the  foresail  to  Macao. 

The  Chinese  were  ready  enough  to  make  the 
end  of  a  hawser  fast  round  one  of  their  masts, 
when  they  found  they  were  allowed  to  save 
their  lives  on  the  wreck  of  the  brig's  spars, 
without  being  fired  on :  and  the  other  end  was 
brought  to  the  capstem,  and  hove  on,  by  the 
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English  with  a  hearty  will.  Lightened  as  the 
brig  was^  a  few  heaves  brought  her  off;  when  the 
foresail  was  set^  and  the  topsail  hoisted,  to  cant 
her  head  in  the  direction  of  Macao.  The  fleet 
of  junks  crowded  sail  in  chase^  and  fired  some 
shots^  which  fell  short  of  the  brig ;  while  those 
from  her  long  gun  told  prettily  among  them ; 
and,  perhaps,  led  them  to  think,  that,  having 
sunk  one  of  their  number,  it  was  within  possi- 
bility, her  commander  might  succeed  in  sinking 
another.  And  as  there  were  so  many,  that 
they  could  not  tell  to  whose  lot  that  fate  might 
fall,  they  thought  it  better  for  them  all  to  an- 
chor, and,  by  a  display  of  unbounded  mercy, 
let  the  contumacious  foreigners  proceed  upon 
their  way. 


CHAP.  V. 


At  Canton,  the  day  of  the  Feast  of  Lanterns 
was  ushered  in  with  a  cold  wind  and  a  bright 
sun,  which  rose  in  the  morning  on  a  scene  of 
splendour,  only  to  be  surpassed  by  the  glories 
of  the  night.  Triumphal  arches  were  erected 
at  the  barrier  end  of  all  the  principal  streets— 
the  porches  of  the  Jos  houses,  or  temples,  were 
richly  canopied  with  gold  and  crimson — the 
streets,  themselves,  were  thickly  overhung  with 
tastefiil  imitation  bridges,  or  artificial  garlands ; 
while  streamers  and  banners  waved  from  every 
window,  and  from  flagstaffs  on  the  flat-roofed 
houses  of  the  mandarins. 

Thin  gauze  silk  lanterns,  stretched  on  bamboo 
frames,  of  every  size,  and  shape,  and  colour ; 
painted  with  designs,  on  which  the  Chinese 
artist  had  laboured  to  evince  his  taste,  and  his 
own  peculiar  conception  of  proportions  and 
perspective,  were  hung  in  every  possible  and 
conspicuous  part.    Each  man   vied   with  his 
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neighbour^  in  the  magnificence  of  his  display^ 
and  the  extravagance  of  size  to  which  these 
structures  could  be  brought;  and  when  we  say, 
that  many  of  the  larger  order  varied  in  dia- 
meter, fipom  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet,  and,  with 
the  gilding,  sculpture,  painting,  and  japan 
work,  often  cost  two  or  three  thousand  dollars 
each,  we  shall  not  be  thought  to  have  mis- 
appUed  the  term. 

All  day  long,  the  river  was  a  scene  of  inde- 
soribable  bustle  and  confusion.  The  small 
boats  abreast  of  the  city  on  the  northern  shore, 
were  compelled  to  crowd  together,  as  closely  as 
herrings  in  a  barrel,  to  afibrd  space  for  the 
vessels  of  the  mandarins,  which  continued 
arriving  throughout  the  afternoon,  and  taking 
up  their  allotted  stations  on  the  opposite  bank ; 
when,  as  soon  as  they  came  to  an  anchor,  they 
commenced  hoisting  their  lanterns,  which  were 
generally  of  an  octagon  shape,  and  intended  to 
be  lighted  by  a  sort  of  lamp  slung  in  the 
centre. 

A  fleet,  composed  of  some  two  hundred  of 
these  mandarin  boats,  had  brought  up  in  tiers, 
and  left  nothing  but  a  narrow  lane  of  water 
between  them  and  the  smaller  fiy  of  craft  upon 
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the  other  shore ;  when  the  Admiral  of  the  chief 
division^  at  a  signal  from  the  city,  began  a 
salute,  in  which  noise,  and  not  regularity,  was 
certainly  the  chief  component  part ;  while  the 
shouts  of  the  multitude  within  the  walls  an- 
nounced, that  the  Viceroy  had  set  forth  to 
inspect  the  lantern  with  the  ten  thousand 
tapers,  which  had  been  reported  ready  for  the 
night.  The  train  of  this  celestial  potentate 
was,  in  truth,  a  gorgeous  sight.  First  marched, 
on  foot,  a  brace  of  kettle  drummers ;  who  were 
well  entitled  to  the  name,  as  their  instruments 
were  of  the  finest  copper,  without  the  sheep- 
skin, which  we  foolishly  deem  necessary  for  the 
production  of  sound.  These  were  followed  by 
a  guard  of  picked  Tartars ;  after  whom  came 
eight  standard  bearers,  each  carrying  erect  a 
sort  of  Brobdignagian  Pole-screen  of  black 
lacquer-ware,  on  which  were  inscribed,  in  large 
characters  of  gold,  the  titles  of  the  Viceroy. 
Behind  these,  there  waved  fourteen  flags  of 
the  brightest  colours,  edged  with  green  and 
crimson  borders  cut  into  Vandyke  points ;  on 
the  fields  of  which,  flying  dragons  spat  fire 
with  equal  fierceness  and  efiect*  Trotting 
along  the  paved  streets  on  their  little  ponies  of 
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twelve  hands,  which  were  nearly  buried  in  their 
ample  clothings  rode  twelve  officers^  armed  with 
a  species  of  broad-bladed  paddle  of  white 
wood,  highly  varnished,  and  covered  with  golden 
letters.  Two  of  equal  rank,  succeeded  these 
in  single  file  on  foot ;  one  bearing  a  huge  yellow 
silken  umbrella,  which,  in  point  of  size,  might 
have  served  the  double  purpose  of  a  tent;  while 
the  other  attended  with  its  cover.  Four  archers 
preceded  fifty  guards,  armed  with  small  pole- 
axes,  lashed  on  to  bamboo  shafts  of  fifteen  feet 
in  length;  every  joint  of  which  was  ornamented 
with  a  crimson  tuft  of  silk.  Behind,  were  long 
files  from  difierent  regiments,  armed  in  a  most 
miscellaneous  way,  with  maces,  swords,  and 
spears. 

Under  a  splendid  canopy,  between  two  men, 
was  carried  the  Viceroy^s  seal ;  followed  by  a 
full  band  of  musicians,  each  man  in  which 
played  the  tune  he  fancied  best  himself,  which 
formed  a  curious  medley.  Two  officers  of  exe- 
cution strode  behind,  armed  with  long  canes, 
which  were  peculiarly  effective  in  their  results 
on  the  surrounding  mob.  Gilt  maces,  in  the 
form  of  dragons,  with  a  crowd  of  inferior  man- 
darins, swelled  up  the  pageant,  nlarshaUed  by 
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Standard  bearers  and  captains  of  the  guard: — 
eight  of  whom  carried  the  Viceroy  in  full  robes, 
seated  in  his  chair ;  while  behind,  was  borne 
his  fan — ^at  this  season^  rather  an  unnecessary 
appendage.  The  same  number  of  musicians, 
magistrates  and  guards^  closed  up  the  pro- 
cession (which  took  place  within  the  city  walls) 
disposed  in  such  a  way,  that,  as  the  streets 
were  too  narrow  for  the  leading  sections  to 
counter-march,  and  double  on  the  rear,  in  case 
it  was  necessary  to  return  by  the  same  route 
they  took  in  coming ;  they  only  had  to  face  to 
the  rear,  and  the  mandarin  reverse  his  posture, 
and  the  cavalcade  would  assume  a  similar  ap- 
pearance ;  while  the  proper  degrees  of  pre- 
cedence would  be  observed. 

The  business  of  the  day,  among  the  European 
portion  of  the  commimity,  appeared  at  a  com- 
plete standstill ;  and  shoals  of  foreigners 
paraded  the  streets,  to  view  the  preparations 
for  the  night.  Most  of  the  merchants'  houses 
were  closed  from  an  early  hour;  but  many 
never  opened,  even  in  the  morning;  and  among 
the  latter,  might  be  enumerated  Fume's.  It 
was,  by  no  means,  to  be  inferred,  however, 
that  though  the  clerks  were  away — ^the  door  of 
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the  factory  locked^  and  its  blinds  closed,  no 
business  was  to  be  transacted  that  day;  though 
that  which  did  take  place  was  of  a  most  private 
nature.  Opposite  the  fipont  of  Fume^s  factory, 
or  residence,  was  a  small  door  communicating 
with  the  hong  in  which  the  house  of  the  firm 
was  situated: — a  plan  which  saved  him  the 
trouble  of  going  down  to  the  bottom  of  his 
own  hong,  and  up  to  the  middle  ^of  the  next, 
when  he  had  occasion  to  proceed  to  his  count- 
ing house. 

Breakfast  hours  were  just  over — ^the  back 
door  accidentally  stood  open — ^and  Fume  was 
lounging  up  and  down,  by  way  of  a  constitu- 
tional, when  the  chair  of  a  mandarin  happened 
to  pass  by ;  and  seated  in  it,  cased  in  silks  and 
furs,  and  satin  boots,  and  rich  velvet  cap,  with 
its  scarlet  tuft  and  the  button  of  his  rank,  was 
a  mandarin,  whom  the  merchant  recognised, 
and,  courteously  saluting,  invited  to  alight. 

'^No  can.'' — said  the  mandarin;  who  was  in 
a  hurry,  as  his  hands  were  full ;  for  the  com- 
mand of  the  guard  of  the  city  devolved  on  him 
that  night. 

"Wantee  pass'' — continued  Fume,  in  the 
broken  style  of  English  that  they  most  easily 
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understand — "Wantee  pass — go  inside  gate. 
Can  hab?" 

'^No  can  hah/' — ^replied  the  mandarin;  ex- 
pelling a  cloud  of  smoke  from  within  his  be- 
whiskered  lips. 

'^Yes — can  hab^* — said  Fwne — ^^spose  I  go 
alone.^^ 

"Ay-ah — ^yes! — can  hab,  spose  you  wan  tee 
go  alone.  But  I  too  muchee  fear  for  you  my 
friend  ^^ 

"You  don^t  mean  to  venture  yourself  to- 
night among  these  rascals^  Fume  '* — exclaimed 
a  captain  in  the  Company's  service ;  who  had 
overheard  the  conversation  from  the  first-floor 
window  of  his  factory,  adjoining  Fume's — 
"  TheyTl  cut  your  throat  as  sure  as  fate !'' 

^^They  all  know  me.'' — replied  the  merchant. 

"Not  from  Adam!  How  should  they?" — 
said  the  other — ^^^Take  my  advice." 

"Thank  you  for  it  all  the  same" — ^said  Fume 
— "  but  I  am  a  quiet  character.  I  never  hurt 
the  Chinese ;  and  the  Chinese  never  hurt  me. 
Get  out " — ^he  continued^  opening  the  door  of 
the  mandarin's  sedan,  and  leading  the  way 
through  the  back  entrance;   as  if  they  only 

o3 
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went  in  for  the  Chinese  to  write  the  chop  or 
pass. 

^^  Very  good  wind — ^very  good  water/^ — said 
the  mandarin^  in  an  under-tone,  as  soon  as  they 
were  out  of  earshot ;  meanings  that  the  wind 
and  tide  were  fair. 

^'Spose  the  wind  hoW — said  Fume — "it 
very  good  up— very  good  down.  You  no  for- 
get send  men.*' 

"  No  forget'* — said  the  mandarin.  "  He  got 
pilot  ?*' — ^he  added ;  no  doubt,  meaning,  in  case 
Vere  was  not  already  provided  with  one,  to 
nominate  some  friend  of  his  own. 

"Got  pilot.'' — said  Fume.  "One  house  hab 
take  insurance  find  pilot." 

"  Where  he  come  ?" 

"  Come  Whampoa." — said  Fume,  again. 

"Ay-ah!" — exclaimed  the  other — ^^^He  no 
get  there !" 

"  He  no  get  back  again,  I  think !'' — ^replied 
the  merchant;  evincing  his  sense  of  the  danger 
that  Vere  run,  and  justly  discriminating  where 
it  laid.  "Brig  very  light — sail  very  fast — 
captain  fight  very  fierce — sure  to  come  up 
Whampoa,  spose  he  say  so," 

"Mandarin-boat  all  come  anchor  here  to- 
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night — but  junk  hab  large  gun  below  the 
Bogue — ^let  him  pass  up — no  let  him  pass 
down — ^Ay-ah!  no  \" — exclaimed  the  mandarin; 
evidently,  in  his  own  judgment,  scouting  the 
possibility  of  Vere^s  escape  :  in  which  his  com- 
panion quite  concurred. 

*'  Spose  I  buy  all  a  opium  ^^ — said  the  man- 
darin; who  had  only  agreed  for  part;  after  a 
brief  pause.     "  How  much  I  give  you  ?*^ 

^^  One  thousand  dollars  a  chest,  for  all  that 
are  landed ;  and  pay  .the  men  yourself 

^^  Five  dollar  do  that^' — interrupted  the 
mandarin ;  who,  certainly,  did  not  seem  in- 
clined to  over-remunerate  the  land-carriers  for 
their  work  :  but  labour  is  cheap  in  China,  and, 
as  they  were  men  under  his  command^  they 
most  probably  knew  his  power  too  well,  to 
complain ;  and  thought  his  generosity  in  giving^ 
and  their  luck  great  in  getting,  any  thing  at 
aU. 

The  bargain  was  then  struck,  verbally,  be- 
tween the  mandarin  and  the  English  merchant, 
who  always  reposed  the  most  implicit  trust 
in  the  greatest  rogues,  and  never  was  wronged 
by  them  in  a  soUtary  instance;  though  he  fre- 
quently, as  now,  arranged  the  most  momentous 
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transactions  in  the  most  secret  manner,  without 
the  presence  of  a  single  witness ;  placing  the 
deepest  confidence  in  the  honor  of  men  who 
were  ignorant  of  the  name  and  meaning  of  that 
word,  but  who,  either  from  self  interest,  or  a 
moral  dread  of  Fume,  always  acted  with  him, 
as  if  its  principles  were  the  first  article  in  their 
creed ;  which  might  very  well  begin  with — ^'  1 
believe  in  opium — ^worship  dollars ;  and  think 
it  right  to  get  them  how  I  can/^ 

Day  passed  off  apace;  and  a  dark  night 
succeeded  the  short  interval  of  twilight  that 
separates  one  from  the  other,  in  climates  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  equator;  when,  just 
before  a  thousand  million  tapers  blazed  forth, 
at  a  signal,  in  one  universal  glare,  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  river  beamed  alive  with  lights,  a 
long  boat,  with  the  flag  of  the  mandarin  en- 
trusted with  the  guard  of  the  city,  and  bur- 
thened  with  the  still  more  responsible  task,  of 
assisting  foreigners  to  set  its  regulations  at 
defiance,  passed  down  the  lane  formed  by  the 
fleet,  whose  situation  at  anchor  we  have  de- 
scribed; and  landed,  unseen,  upon  the  northern 
shore,  some  way  below  the  city,  a  sufficient 
gang  of  sturdy  active  Tartars  to  have  lifted  the 
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brig  itself  upon  their  shoulders.  The  lanterns 
then  shot  forth  their  brilliant  rays  in  crowds ; 
and  the  boat  returned  slowly  up  the  lane,  with 
a  huge  illuminated  ball  at  its  masthead,  with 
the  name  and  insignia  of  the  rank  of  its  com- 
mander ;  while  the  detachment  it  had  landed, 
traversed  the  water's  side  in  mud  and  darkness, 
till  they  were  encountered  by  the  pilot's  son, 
who  had  marked  the  position  of  the  brig  when 
it  brought  up,  and  come  to  conduct  them 
abreast  of  the  spot,  and,  also,  to  a  broad  shallow 
bottomed  boat  moored  near : — a  plan,  by  which 
they  escaped  the  risk  they  would  otherwise 
have  incurred,  had  they  proceeded  down  by 
water,  of  being  intercepted  by  some  chance 
mandarin,  who  might  be  lurking  near. 

The  remainder  has  been  told;  and  it  is  hardly 
necessary  we  should  follow  the  progress  of  the 
opium  over-land ;  which  was  disposed  of  by  its 
native  purchaser  in  smaller  quantities,  at  a 
profit  proportionable  to  his  risk,  before  it  en- 
tered the  bounds  of  the  city,  at  an  hour  when 
its  inhabitants  were  wrapped  in  sleep,  and  the 
cold  gray  light  of  dawning  day  struggled  with 
the  expiring  tapers'  feeble  glimmer. 

As  the  reader  may  naturally  infer,  the  action 
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of  Vere^s  brig  with  the  junk^  and  the  sinking 
of  the  latter^  produced  some  sensation  in  Canton 
among  the  European  residents,  and  created 
considerable  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  the 
local  government;  consisting  of  the  present 
Hoppo,  and  some  of  his  colleagues ;  as  they 
had  been  deriving  emoluments  from  an  occa- 
sional connivance  at  the  trade,  which  it  did  not 
suit  them  to  abandon;  and  thej  dreaded  the 
consequences  of  so  bold  a  stroke,  and  so  signal 
a  defeat.  But  in  China,  they  have  a  means  of 
getting  over  such  difficulties,  by  converting 
disasters  into  victories,  and  making  their  losses 
redound  to  their  own  credit,  as  tokens  illustra- 
tive of  the  severity  of  the  contest.  The  news 
spread  far  and  wide;  and,  by  the  time  it 
reached  Pekin,  the  engagement  had  attained 
such  importance,  that  the  Emperor  was  pleased 
to  raise  those  who  were  concerned  in  it,  (and  a 
few  among  them,  too,  who,  we  fear,  were  not,) 
a  step  each  in  their  respective  ranks ;  and  have 
a  picture  painted  of  the  action ;  wherein,  the 
artist  regarded  the  taste  of  his  employer  a 
great  deal  more  than  he  consulted  historical 
truth,  by  substituting  Vere's  vessel  in  the 
position  of  the  Emperor^s. 
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It  was  then  intimated  to  Vere^s  consignees, 
that  they  had  it  in  their  own  power  to  hush  the 
matter  up.  But  Fume,  who  had  kept  himself 
entirely  aloof  from  the  transaction  in  the  eyes 
of  all,  referred  them  to  Vere ;  who  settled  the 
matter,  by  declaring  he  was  acquainted  with  a 
rival  mandarin,  who,  for  half  the  bribe  they 
proposed,  would  undertake  to  lay  the  true 
statement  before  the  Emperor,  which,  perhaps, 
might  alter  the  complexion  of  affairs:  on 
which  they  retired  in  consternation;  and,  in 
the  evening  there  came  off  to  Vere,  as  a  pro- 
pitiatory present,  six  bullocks,  twice  as  many 
pigs,  and  jars  of  Samshu,'  enough  to  have 
poisoned  all  his  crew;  with  an  offer  of  any 
assistance,  in  the  shape  of  repairs,  his  vessel 
might  require. 

But  it  did  not  fare  thus  with  the  unfortunate 
pilot,  whose  name  had  transpired  to  the  Hoppo. 
A  sharp  look-out  was  kept  for  him ;  and  he 
was  one  night  taken  out  of  a  country  ship,  and 
conveyed  to  Canton,  to  undergo  the  punish- 
ment due   to   his   offence.     Decapitation  was 


»  Native  Spirit,  distilled  from  rice,  and  particularly  injurious 
to  European  constitutions. 
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decreed ;  which  is^  in  this  country^  the  most 
infamous^  though  humane  method  of  execution; 
but  the  influence  of  Fume  and  Vere — ^the  latter 
of  whom^  for  once^  condescended  to  exert  him- 
self in  mercy's  cause^  where  the  object  had^ 
certainly^  proved  himself  undeserving  of  any 
such  display  towards  him^  and  where  the  sailor 
had  no  ulterior  object  in  view — ^led  to  a  com- 
mutation of  the  punishment,  into  a  severe 
bambooiug;  at  the  infliction  of  w;hich,  Vere 
was  specially  invited  to  be  present. 

He  had  never  witnessed  a  display  of  justice 
of  this  nature  any  where  out  of  a  ship ;  and 
the  same  feeling  of  curiosity  induced  him  to 
attend,  which  may,  possibly,  actuate  the  reader 
to  peruse  the  imperfect  account  we  have  sub- 
joined. 

The  punishment  of  the  bamboo  is  entirely 
dependent,  in  its  effects,  on  the  severity  with 
which  it  is  administered ;  and  this,  in  turn,  is 
regulated  more  by  the  disposition  of  the  judge 
than  the  amount  of  the  ofience.  In  cases 
where  the  severest  application  of  the  bamboo 
is  not  considered  adequate  to  the  crime,  (degrees 
of  which  are  estimated  on  the  most  incompre- 
hensible scale  to  those  acquainted  with  our  own 
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leading  principles  of  criminal  jurisprudence^)  it 
is  frequently  preceded  by  the  ^^ collar**;  and 
the  unfortunate  pilot  had  already  stood  some 
days  and  nights  at  the  gate  of  the  court  of 
execution^  with  a  heavy  square  of  wood  upon 
his  shoulders^  divided  down  the  middle^  and 
having  a  hollow  in  the  centre  sufficient  to  con- 
tain the  neck^  before  he  was  brought  in  to 
undergo  his  sentence  in  the  hall  of  audience. 
The  tribunal  assembled  there  coni^sted  of  two 
corpulent  mandarins,  who  took  their  seats  at 
an  oblong  table,  on  which  were  deposited,  be- 
fore each  of  them,  a  bag  of  small  sticks ;  while 
behind  them,  was  a  strong  guard  of  soldiers ; 
and,  ranged  on  either  side  in  front,  were  a  line 
of  officers  of  execution,  with  bare  sinewy  arms 
exposed,  and  red  plumed  caps  upon  their  heads: 
the  fourth  side  of  the  square,  enclosing  a  vacant 
space,  the  size  of  an  ordinary  room,  being 
formed  by  the  spectators,  in  the  front  of  whom, 
facing  the  table,  stood  Vere. 

The  criminal  was  then  brought  in  amid  the 
acclamations  of  the  populace,  who  always  testify 
great  pleasure  on  such  occasions,  whatever  may 
be  their  cause ;  and  the  culprit  quailed  at  the 
sight    of  preparations,    which   indicated   the 
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severest  infliction  of  the  sentence.  Little  time 
was,  however,  left  him  to  deliberate  on  his  con- 
dition ;  for,  at  a  sign  from  the  oldest  mandarin^ 
two  of  the  executioners  stepped  forward,  and 
threw  him  to  the  ground.  Two  more  then  left 
the  ranks,  and  caught  up  his  legs,  while  the 
others  were  employed  in  enclosing  his  wrists  in 
a  pair  of  iron  rings,  securely  fastened  to  the 
floor  by  two  or.three  links  of  chain;  after  which, 
his  legs  were  extended  to  their  full  stretch,  in 
a  similar  manner;  and  the  officers  resumed 
their  stations. 

The  mandarins  then  began  a  long  speech 
both  together ;  of  which  Vere  understood  but 
little ;  though  he  sagely  concluded  it  to  be 
some  introductory  observations  on  the  heinous 
nature  of  the  crime,  with  which  all  judges  are 
wont  to  address  sinners,  who,  oftentimes,  are 
not  much  worse  offenders  than  themselves.  On 
the  termination  of  the  harangue,  the  eldest 
mandarin  took  a  small  stick  out  of  the  bag 
before  him,  and  threw  it  down  upon  the  floor, 
amid  the  acclamation  of  the  spectators ;  who, 
having  for  the  most  part  undergone  this  punish- 
ment themselves,  knew  by  experience  that  this 
was  the  signal  for  its  commencement.    The 
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executioner  at  the  top  of  the  right-hand  file 
stepped  out — stripped  the  prisoner  to  his  heels 
— and  then  setting  his  left  foot  upon  the  back 
of  his  thighs^  that  he  might  gain  more  power 
in  delivering  the  stroke^  inflicted  five  stripes 
upon  him  with  his  formidable  instrument  of 
punishment,  consisting  of  three  pliant  whangees 
firmly  laid  together  (or  twisted  up)  like  rope,  at 
the  handle  end. 

The  other  mandarin  then  threw  a  stick  down 
firom  his  selection ;  when  the  top  man  of  the 
opposite,  or  left-hand  file,  stepped  forward,  and 
also  bestowed  five  strokes  in  the  same  fashion, 
but  taking  particular  care  to  cross  the  cuts  of 
his  predecessor.  Sticks  then  continued  to  be 
alternately  thrown  down,  and  executioners 
employed,  till  the  whole  number  of  tallies  in 
both  bags  were  exhausted;  by  about  which 
time,  the  pilot  was  in  a  very  similar  state,  and 
hardly  capable  of  making  the  proper  obeisances 
to  the  mandarins,  and  thanking  them  for  their 
paternal  chastisement — ceremonies  he  must  by 
no  means  neglect,  on  pain  of  its  repetition. 

The  wounds  of  the  sufferer — which  were  so 
severe,  that  Vere  no  longer  wondered  at  the 
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doubts  of  Y-hang,  after  his  punishment^  as  to 
whether  he  should  ever  be  able  to  occupy 
another  seat ; — ^were  then  washed  with  a  strong 
decoction  of  green  tea ;  and  he  was  thrust  into 
the  streets^  to  escape^  if  he  could^  the  railing 
and  brutal  insults  of  a  most  cruel  and  malicious 
mob ;  and  seek  a  friendly  refuge  wherever  he 
might  find  one ;  in  which  there  would  be  this 
consolation  left  him^  though  it  was  about  the 
last  reflection  likely  to  occur  to  his  mind^  viz. : 
that  he  was  in  a  country  of  such  happy  and 
peculiar  notions,  that^  though  his  body  was 
severely  injured  by  the  punishment  he  had 
undergone,  his  character  and  reputation  would 
not  suffer  in  the  least. 

As  Vere  slowly  wended  his  way  home  to 
Fume's  factory,  pondering  on  the  profits  of  his 
opium,  he  found  himself  raised,  at  one  stroke, 
to  the  agreeable  position  of  a  rich  man,  in 
comparison  to  what  he  had  been:  and  in  a 
fair  way,  from  his  connexion  with  Y-hang,  to 
accumulate  enormous  wealth.  But  still,  there 
was  a  strange  latent  restlessness  in  the  dis- 
position of  this  man,  which  would  never  allow 
him  to  pursue  the  beaten  track ;  and,  if  there 
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were  two  ways  of  coining  at  a  thing,  impelled 
him  to  take  the  most  uncommon.  In  no  place 
had  he  ever  been  held  in  such  high  estimation  as 
in  China.  His  society  was  courted  on  account 
of  the  talents  with  which  nature  had  endowed 
him;  and  his  quiet  undeviating  deportment, 
beneath  which  was  concealed  as  much  as  ever 
laid  below  the  even  surface  of  the  deepest 
stream,  when  placed  in  juxta-position  with  his 
known  character  for  sagacity  and  courage, 
excited  the  surprise  of  young  men — drew  forth 
commendations  from  the  old — and  produced 
both  in  all  the  ladies  at  Macao. 

It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  that  he  might 
have  made  his  own  selection  from  among  the 
marriageable  portion;  but  some  were  too  far 
advanced  in  years,  and  gone  in  beauty — others 
had  enough  youth,  but  either  too  much  ugli- 
ness, or  ill  temper — ^while  (a  point  of  much 
more  importance  in  his  eyes)  all  their  fortunes, 
though  expected  to  be  large,  were  too  uncertain 
for  his  taste,  being  mostly  indeterminate  till 
the  death  of  their  respective  fathers;  whose 
affidrs  might  not,  then,  prove  to  be  in  such  a 
flourishing  state  as  they  now  appeared. 
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Besides  which^  he  could  not  forget  how  he 
had  lost  Ellen  O'Oara;  and  what  a  loss  in 
beauty^  fashion^  rank^  and  land,  was  there. 
From  the  constant  presence  of  her  image,  at 
this  season  of  idleness  to  his  mind,  in  spite  of 
all  he  could  do  to  banish  unpleasant  recollec- 
tions, he  was  perfectly  conscious,  she  must  have 
made  more  impression  on  his  stony  heart  than 
he  supposed  it  susceptible  of  receiving:  though^ 
whether  it  was  caused  by  the  graces  of  her 
person,  or  the  certain  fortune  she  would  inherit 
through  her  uncle,  we  cannot  undertake  to  say. 
Perhaps,  by  both;  in  which  case,  the  disap- 
pointment would  be  doubly  bitter.  But  he 
was  deeply  versed  in  wom^i ;  and  knew  well, 
that  where  once  she  loves,  as  he  had  been 
adored  by  Ellen,  a  silken  tongue  will  do  won- 
ders :  and,  if  nothing  intervened,  he  yet  looked 
forward  with  confidence  to  the  day  when  the 
persuasive  powers  of  his  would  be  exerted  with 
success.  And  the  more  he  yielded  up  his  soul 
to  such  conceits,  the  more  disgusted  did  he 
grow  with  his  present  fate,  and,  though  out- 
wardly exhibiting  no  signs  of  weariness,  pant 
to  get  away:  while,  though  a  few  more  voyages 
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"would  realise  him  independence^  he  cast  about 
\^thin  him^  how  he  could  make  such  rapid 
and  immediate  accession  to  his  present  funds^ 
as  would  for  ever  relieve  him  from  the  necessity 
of  another. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

The  day  at  length  arrived,  for  Vere  to  shape 
his  course  westward,  for  Calcutta ;  which,  not- 
withstanding his  written  engagement  for  a  term 
of  three  years  with  Y-hang,  he  quietly  resolved 
never  to  leave  again,  unless  for  England,  and 
for  ever:  and,  as  he  rarely  altered  his  mind 
when  once  it  was  made  up,  it  was  not  likely, 
that  any  scrupulous  or  over-due  regard  to  the 
interests  of  his  friend  T-hang,  whose  heart  he 
had  completely  won  at  DriscolPs  dinner,  would 
induce  him  to  abandon  his  usual  practice  on 
the  present  occasion. 

As  the  reader  will  have  seen,  he  was  more 
given  to  do  a  thing  than  talk  about  it,  either 
before  or  afterwards;  and,  therefore,  it  will 
hardly  excite  remark,  that,  though  he  seriously 
contemplated  selling  the  brig^  with  or  without 
her  engagements,  he  never  mentioned  a  syllable 
of  the  matter  to  the  party  most  interested  in 
them.    Nor,  when  a  purchaser  was  privately 
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founds  who  intended  the  brig  for  a  trade  any- 
where but  to  a  port  of  China,  did  he  think  it 
necessary  to  inform  him  of  the  trifling  fact, 
that,  as  she  had  taken  in  thirty  or  forty  chests 
of  opium  for  Macao  on  freight,  he  would  be 
under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  sending  her 
there,  or  submitting  to  an  action  from  the  ship- 
per ;  who,  it  was  very  possible,  when  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  change  of  owners,  m^ht 
not  feel  inclined,  or  be  legally  bound,  to  com- 
plete her  cargo :  but  otherwise  dispose  of  his 
remaining  opium  to  the  merchants,  (who  were 
now  beginning  to  buy  freely  at  the  sales,)  and 
proceed  against  Vere  for  the  penalty  named  in 
the  agreement,  as  the  price  of  its  infraction : — 
a  «tate  of  things  that,  altogether,  promised  bet- 
ter for  the  lawyers  than  their  clients. 

But  Vere  had  been  in  Calcutta  some  time ; 
and  had  succeeded  in  his  object,  and  prepared 
for  his  departure,  before  things  had  reached  the 
foregoing  crisis ;  and  the  brig,  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  such  elaborate  duplicity,  was  pro- 
moted to  be  the  subject  of  a  long  and  expensive 
litigation ;  that  was  attended  with  a  pecu- 
liarity, common  to  the  law,  of  both  parties 
finding  themselves  losers  at  the  tamination  of 
the  contest. 
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But  before  things  reached  this  crisis^  Y-hang, 
who  was  daily  growing  into  consideration  at 
Calcutta^  determined,  as  a  particular  mark  of 
respect  to  Vere^  on  giving  him  a  dinner :  for 
which  he  was  asked  to  nominate  the  day  and 
the  guests;  a  Chinese  custom,  originating  from 
genuine  principles  of  good  breeding,  that  every 
thing  may  go  according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
person  for  whom  the  compliment  is  principally 
intended.  Vere  named  an  early  day :  and  many 
people  of  consequence  accepted  the  invitations, 
issued  in  T-hang'stuame,  from  feelings  of  curi- 
osity, to  ascertain  what  notions  of  manners,  at 
his  own  table,  a  Chinese  might  possess ;  and  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  many  who  came  would 
have  done  well,  in  that  respect,  to  have  adopted 
him  for  their  pattern.  FortheChinese  (like  many 
others  of  his  country)  was  truly  a  gentleman, 
in  the  fundamental  sense  of  the  word,  by  na- 
ture; as  many,  who  came  to  his  table  to  ridicule 
him,  left  it  quite  convinced :  and  his  residence 
among  Europeans  had  been  attended  with  no 
worse  effects,  than  the  better  enabling  him  to 
understand  and  gratify  their  tastes* 

A  strange  scene  presented  itself  ja  few  minutes 
before  eight  o^dock,  at  Y-hang's  spadous  villa 
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on  the  banks  of  Garden  Reach.  Coaches — 
chariots — ctmicles — buggies^  and  palankins, 
with  one-horse  hackrees^  mingled  in  a  regular 
crush ;  and  the  authoritative  tones  of  civilians 
high  in  office — ^the  swearing  of  young  officers — 
the  jangle  of  black  coachmen — abuse  of  bear- 
ers— the  flashing  of  a  hundred  torches,  and 
rearing  of  the  startled  horses,  would  have  done 
credit  to  the  Haymarket  on  an  opera  night. 

Crowds  of  native  servants  (whose  only  use 
on  such  occasions  appears  to  be,  getting  in 
each  other's  way,  and  blocking  up  the  room,  till 
not  a  current  of  air  can  circulate  freely  in  it,) 
tastefully  habited  in  the  oriental  style,  with 
their  robes  cut  close  to  their  clean  built  waists, 
but  long  and  ample  in  the  skirts — ^their  wide 
sleeves  hanging  open  high  above  their  wrists — 
their  trousers  full  and  large,  their  pointed  slip- 
pers, and  wide  turbans  coiled  in  thin  folds  with 
Hindoo  grace,  thickly  lined  the  sides  of  an 
extensive  saloon,  in  which  the  table  groaned 
with  massive  plate,  and  sparkled  with  cut 
glass ;  while  punkahs  waved  alofl,  and  fanned 
a  breeze  that  was  richly  laden  with  perfume. 

Y-hang,  who  was  attired  in  the  richest  cloth- 
ing that  the  heat  would  allow  of  his  enduring. 
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received  his  guests^  bare-headed,  at  the  door ; 
and  it  was  curious  to  observe,  how  well  the 
stateliness  of  his  native  etiquette,  and  the 
milder  polish  of  European  circles  mingled  in 
his  manner.  The  respectful  mien,  but  perfect 
self-possession,  with  which  he  greeted  the 
highest,  and  the  well-bred  ease  which  he  main^ 
tained  with  all,  were  matters  of  wonder  to  even 
the  best  informed  and  most  liberal  minded, 
who  found  it  difficult,  even  now,  through  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  to  separate  from  his  uncouth 
garments  a  similitude  of  conduct  in  their 
wearer. 

The  dinner  was  in  character  with  its  giver ; 
and  the  most  expensive  Chinese  rarities  that 
money  could  procure  were  ranged,  side  by  side, 
with  the  usual  favorite  dishes,  which  latter  went 
untasted  from  the  table,  for  all  were  eager  to 
boast  of  banqueting  on  luxuries  with  which 
they  wex^  never  likely  to  fall  in  again.  Y-hang 
took  the  head  of  his  own  table,  while  Vere 
faced  him  at  the  bottom;  and,  if  the  first 
astonished  those  in  high  authority  around  him 
by  qualities  of  an  order  they  could  not  conceive 
to  exist  in  a  Chinese,  the  other  kept  the  juniors 
on  either  side  of  him  in  a  state  of  high  excite- 
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ment;  by  the  exercise  of  powers^  of  which 
those  who  had  slightly  known  him  in  society 
could  scarcefy  believe  him  in  possession^  till  he 
thought  fit  to  bring  them  into  play. 

Dinner  oyer;  a  General  officer^  who  had 
been  conversing  for  some  time  with  T*hang  in 
Portuguese^  arose  amid  loud  cheering;  and^  as 
soon  as  silence  was  in  some  degree  obtained^  he 
stated  by  the  request,  he  added^  of  their  hos- 
pitable entertainer^  that  the  toasts  of  the  even- 
ing might  be  limited  to  ttao ;  and  he  was  sure^ 
that  every  gentleman  present  would  attend  to 
the  wishes  of  Y-hang  in  that  respect^  more 
particularly  as^  by  his  want  of  understanding 
the  English  language^  he  would  necessarily  be 
debarred  from  the  gratification  he  would,  no 
doubt,  have  otherwise  received  from  the  elo» 
quence  of  many  of  his  guests. 

As  there  were  some  most  laborious  and 
lengthy  after-dinner  orators  present,  this  inti- 
mation was  received  with  loud  acclamations  by 
all,  except  some  of  those  powerfully-winded 
gentlemen  we  have  just  mentioned ;  who  had 
been  hard  at  work  preparing  speeches,  which 
it  was  perfect  cruelty  to  waste,  as  they  were 
only  fitted  for  this  occasion,  and  might,  there- 
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fore,  never  come  in  again.  A  pause  of  some 
few  minutes  then  ensued^  during  which,  the 
assembly  charged  their  glasses ;  tV^hen  Y-hang 
rose  from  his  seat  amid  a  thunder  of  genuine 
and  heartfelt  applause. 

^*Your  KingP^ — he  said,  with  dignity — 
*^The  Compeni  P'— and,  as  he  uttered  the  word, 
he  bowed  to  the  senior  representative  of  that 
august  body ;  and  gracefully  inclined  his  head 
to  all  around ;  who  soon  took  it  in  the  double 
meaning,  which  he  intended  to  convey;  and 
greeted  him  with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  that 
shook  the  building  to  its  base. 

The  General  officer,  on  whom,  as  first  in 
rank,  it  then  devolved  to  return  thanks,  which 
he  did  in  a  few  words,  but  with  much  elegance 
in  their  turn;  finally  extinguished  anj  latent 
spark  of  hope  remaining  in  the  breast  of  the 
disappointed  speech-makers,  (who  each  flat- 
tered himself,  that  he.  might  have  a  chance 
aflforded  him  in  the  forthcoming  toast,)  by 
giving  one,  simply,  in  honor  of  *^The  Ladies'/^ 

f ' And  I  wish  we  had  them  here,  to  be 

our  witnesses  V^ — audibly  exclaimed  a  gentle- 
man who  sat  next. 

^*  What  he  say?'^ — ^whispered  Y-hang  to  the 
general. 
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The  officer  told  him  in  Portuguese ;  and 
T-hang  appeared  puzzled  for  a  while :  but  after 
a  moment's  thought^  he  turned  to  a  shrewd- 
looking  countryman  of  his^  behind  his  chair^ 
whom  he  had  long  since  engaged  in  the 
capacity  of  chief  domestic ;  and  calling  for  a 
camel-hair  pencil  dipped  in  Japan  ink^  wrote 
three  or  four  characters  on  his  thumb  nail — 
held  it  up  for  the  other  to  read — and  hastily 
wiped  them  o£f  again^  before  the  words  were 
dry. 

The  place  of  Y-hang's  Chinese  servant  was 
supplied  by  another  one^  of  the  same  nation^ 
on  his  disappearance ;  and  the  wine  once  more 
circulated  freely  for  some  time ;  while  clouds 
of  smoke  arose  from  the  bubbling  hookah  and 
cheroot;  when,  suddenly,  there  assailed  the 
ears,  a  crash  of  wheels,  and  a  clash  of  Babel 
tongues,  and  a  screaming  and  confusion,  sur- 
passing that  which  we  before  endeavoured  to 
depict. 

'^God  bless  me'' — exclaimed  the  general^ 
^^  Our  carriages !  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so 
late." 

"  Stay,  my  fiien — stay." — said  Y-hang — 
lightly  laying  a  detaining  hand  upon  the  sol- 
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diet's  embroidered  cuff;  and^  in  truths  the 
party  was  so  pleasant^  and  their  host  so  bent 
upon  it^  that  all  could  do  no  less. 

The  wines  were  deliciously  cool,  and  of  the 
finest  kind;  but  there  had  not  been  time 
enough  afforded  for  that  excess  in  them  which 
usually  characterised  the  after-dinner  proceed- 
ings of  that  date^  when  veiy  audible  sounds  of 
ladies  timing  their  laughter  to  the  tuning  of 
various  musical  instruments^  issued  from  an 
adjoining  portion  df  the  building. 

**  It's  a  nautch  ?^ — exclaimed  several  of  the 
junior  hands^  with  glee;  while  some  of  the 
senior  ones  appeared  in  difficulty  how  to  act. 
But  be^ng  all  their  pardons;  Y-hang^  not- 
withstanding his  national  looseness  of  morality^ 
and  his  plurality  of  wives,  was  a  better  judge, 
than  to  spoil  all  by  an  ill-timed  exhibition  of 
either.  And  they  were  most  agreeably  unde- 
ceived, when  the  General  officer  before  alluded 
to,  again  rose  on  his  legs,  after  some  conversa- 
tion with  Y-hang,  and  stated  it  was  the  latter's 
particular  request,  that,  as  the  ladies  in  the 
adjoining  room  consisted  exclusively  of  as 
many  of  the  families  belonging  to  the  gentle- 
men then  present  as  could,  at  such  short  notice, 
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be  collected^  every  one  would  waive  ceremony^ 
and  select  such  partners  for  the  evening  as  he 
liked^  without  waiting  for  introductions^  which^ 
he  was  sure^  the  ladies  themselves  would  dis- 
pense with^  and  their  host  be  excused  from 
attempting. 

A  regular  rush  from  the  table  followed  thb 
additional  proof  of  courtly  breeding  on  the 
part  of  the  illiterate  Chinese;  whose  invita- 
tions, at  sight,  to  this  impromptu  ball,  met 
with  few  refusals,  which  had  not  their  origin  in 
necessity*  The  ladies^  usual  dinner  dresses, 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  ornaments,  sufficed 
for  the  occasion.  Conveyances  were  hastily 
procured : — ^And  the  evening's  amusement  pro- 
ceeded with  the  utmost  hilarity;  though  the 
worthy  General,  whose  knowledge  of  Portu- 
guese had  been  of  such  important  service  to 
Y-hang  throughout  the  evening,  was  not  a  little 
pained,  when  he  saw  his  countrywomen  untwist 
the  tail  of  their  Chinese  host,  to  examine  its 
mode  of  plait— wet  the  tips  of  their  fingers, 
and  rub  them  on  his  eyebrows,  to  see,  whether 
they  were  painted — feel  his  ear,  and  examine 
his  hand,  and  inquire,  whether  the  slitting  of  the 
one,  and  the  branding  of  the  other,  hurt  him : 
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and  wind  up  all^  by  a  request  to  see — ^what 
Y-hang  had  otherwise^  a  better  sense  of  pro- 
priety than  to  introduce  of  his  own  accord — 
his  different  Chinese  wives. 

'^  Wealth  will  do  wonders,  certainly  \" — ex- 
claimed a  young  civilian,  addressing  Vere;  who 
bowed  in  willing  confirmation  of  the  truth 
advanced,  and  envied  its  possessor  in  his  heart; 
though  nothing  could  exceed  the  composure  of 
his  smile,  as  he  replied — 

^^  Most  hearts  are  opened  with  a  golden  key ; 
I  believe.  But  women  have  a  rage  for  any 
thing  foreign,  which  clings  to  them  on  this  side 
of  the  Cape,  as  well  as  on  the  other;  and  I 
rather  think,  it  is  mainly  that,  to  which  we 
must  attribute  the  thronging  of  company  to 
tlua  ball.  Birds'-nest  soup  for  supper  is  not  a 
common  thing:  and  the  idea  of  eating  that, 
alone  would  cause  a  scramble/^ 

"Eveiy  thing  has  been  conducted  with  con- 
summate taste,  throughout^' — continued  his 
companion.  "But'' — he  added — "I  believe 
we  are  indebted  to  you  for  a  good  deal  of  that." 

*^  Me  !-^No." — ^Vere  answered,  with  a  shake 
of  his  head  and  a  laugh.  "  You  have  left  Eng- 
land so  long  as  to  have  foi^tten,  that  men 
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like  me^  are  not  much  in  the  habit  of  giving 
such  entertainments  f  and^  therefore^  can  pos- 
sess but  little  claim  to  experience  in  their 
arrangement.  Single  men  of  fortune  there^ 
keep  one  servant  where  you  have  forty ;  and, 
often  lodge  on  a  floor  which  would  scarcely 
occupy  a  third  of  the  space  of  this  room :  and^ 
though  they  go  to  parties,  never  think  of  giving 
them.'* 

^'But  you  fell  in  with  T-hang  at  the  party  of 
a  single  man — I  know.'* — remarked  the  writer. 

Vere  nosed  his  eyes  to  the  speaker,  to  dis- 
cover, if  he  could,  by  his  face,  how  far  his 
acquaintance  with  that  fact  might  be  connected 
with  any  knowledge  of  others*  But  finding 
nothing  to  aid  him  there,  he  gradually  mode- 
rated the  earnest  stare  into  which  he  had  been 
surprised ;  and,  lifting  his  eye-glass  to  examine 
the  embroidered  gown  of  a  lady  dancing  oppo- 
site, carelessly  answered — "  We  dined  together 
at  a  merchant's  business  dinner,  and  I  never 
saw  him  afterwards  5  till  it  happened — singu- 
larly enough — that  he  chartered  my  brig;  from 
which  circumstance  1  date  my  connexion  with 
him.'^ 

"  She  was  a  privateer — ^was  she  not  ?*' 
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"For  a  short  time '^—replied  Vere.  "But 
the  French  have  the  best  of  that  work  just 
now:  and  for  this  reason^  they  have  plenty 
of  craft  afloat  to  cripple  our  commerce ;  while 
they  have  no  commerce  left  for  us  to  interfere 
with/^ 

"A  narrow  escape^  that,  (yGara  had  on  the 
coast  of  France." — ^remarked  the  writer. 

"  Eh  ?? — ^said  Vere,  as  if  he  had  not  heard ; 
though  he  only  wanted  to  take  advantage  of 
the  repetition,  his  manner  and  the  monosyllable 
pro4uced, — afforded  him  of  a  moment's  cogita- 
tion, as  to  what  line  of  conduct  he  had  best 
pursue. 

"  Cowden's  shot  himself,  you  know/' 

"  T  must  plead  ignorance'* — said  Vere ;  puz- 
zled beyond  measure,  to  recollect  what  the 
name  of  his  communicative  companion  could 
be ;  that  he  appeared  to  know  so  many  leading 
points  connected  rather  too  closely,  to  be  plea- 
sant, with  himself. 

**Why,  the  way  I  knew  it  *'— replied  the 
other — ^^*is  through  this.  Damer's  mother — 
You  don't  know  Damer,  do  you  ?" 

Vere  had  never  even  heard  his  name ;  but  he 
said,  he  thought  he  recollected  it. 
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"  Well — Darner's  mother  was  an  American, 
and  Cowden  was  faer  sister's  child;  so  you 
see,  he  was  a  sort  of  connexion  of  poor  Dris- 
coU's^^ 

y ere  started  at  this  last  name,  and  the  visible 
thickening  of  the  plot :  but  he  preserved  a  won- 
derful equanimity  in  his  appearance. 

"  Well  '^--continued  the  other — ^^  You  know 
more  about  him  than  I  can  tell  you,  I  dare  say : 
but  when  he  got  into  his  first  difficulties,  whe- 
ther there  were  any  money  transactions  between 
them  I  don^t  know.  However,  Cowden — who, 
when  I  was  at  Haylebury,  was  as  fine  a  fellow 
as  you  often  see — got  into  difficulties,  too,  from 
which  he  could  never  extricate  himself;  and  it 
appears,  as  far  as  I  have  learnt  through  Damer, 
that  he  misapplied  some  of  the  States  money 
on  a  foreign  station ;  and,  one  thing  bringing 
up  another,  was  found  to  have  been  in  com- 
munication with  the  enemy  about  some  vessel — 
your  very  brig — I  believe,  it  was.  Well,  when 
they  found  that  DriscoU  was  his  connexion,  that 
charge  was  got  over,  the  more  especially,  as  he 
had  just  fought  a  gallant  action  with  one  of 
our  frigates  off  Ceylon;  but  the  money  he 
could  neither  replace  nor  account  for ;  and  he 
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tried  to  bolt  to  England^  but  was  brought  back 
— triedj  and  broke :  which  was  more  than  he 
could  bear^  poor  fellow;  so^  one  morning  he 
put  a  pistol  to  his  head.  And  there's  an  end 
of  him/* 

^^  So  I  should  conclude'* — said  Vere — ^^^Dou- 
ble  dealing  is  a  dangerous  thing." 

"Very !" — exclaimed  his  companion ;  but  not 
with  any  peculiar  emphasis,  that  could  have 
induced  Vere  to  consider  the  word  as  applied 
to  him. 

^^  Driscoll's  had  a  lesson  too  " 

"We  are  all  liable  to  misfortunes" — said 
Vere,  in  a  moralising  strain ;  though  never  in 
his  life  had  he  been  so  put  to  before,  for  appro- 
priate remarks. 

"Yes — ^but  I  have  no  patience  with  a  fellow 
like  him.  But  it  was  all  that  woman.  How 
he  could  ever  be  such  a  fool  I  don't  know.  It's 
a  deuced  good  thing  she's  dead;  or,  I  think, 
she  would  even  have  some  influence  with  hiiQ 
yet.  What  a  dirty  scoundrel  that  fellow  must 
have  been !" 

"  What  fellow  ?"— exclaimed  Vere ;  who  had 
better  have  been  contented  without  asking. 

**  Oh  !  I  don't  suppose  you  ever  saw  him  " — 
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was  the  reply — ^^'Driscoll  had  always  two  sets 
of  acquaintance — ^black  and  white — and  he  took 
good  care  to  keep  them  separate.  He  never 
would  have  ventured  to  ask  you  to  meet  such 
a  confounded  raff/* 

**  Who  was  he  ?*' — said  Vere ;  quietly  exam- 
ining the  other,  to  select  a  spot  in  which  he 
promised  himself  the  pleasure  of  lodging  a 
bullet  shortly  after  day-light:  provided  he 
could  succeed  in  fastening  a  quarrel  on  him. 

"That^s  just  what  I  don't  know,  myself**— 
replied  the  other,  frankly — ^'Driscoll  never  said 
a  word  about  his  name ;  but  I  have  written  to 
him  for  it ;  as  he  said,  it  was  very  likely  I 
might  come  across  him  in  Calcutta :  and  I  in- 
tend to  post  it  up.'* 

*^What  might  this  man  do?'* — ^inquired 
Vere,  with  the  calmness  of  a  stoic. 

*^  It*s  a  long  story  ** — said  the  writer. 

« Plenty  of  time  to  tell  it.**— replied  the 
sailor. 

*^Why,  long  before  Driscoll** — then  con- 
tinued the  other — ^^^went  into  partnership  in 
the  city,  and  saddled  himself  with  that  expen- 
sive house  in  Saville-row,  he  made  an  addition 
to  his  establishment — you  comprehend  me — 
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more  likely  to  involve  him  in  difficulties  than 
all  the  rest  put  together.  By  all  accounts,  he 
was  as  entirely  devoted  to  her  as  she  was  false 
to  him ;  at  which  we  need  not  wonder,  when  I 
tell  you,  she  was  neither  more  nor  less  tliaii  an 
old  acquaintance  of  this  beautiful  friend  of  his 
I  spoke  of  just  now,  D  rise  oil  soon  got  into 
debt  5  andj  it  seems,  while  he  spent  whole 
nights  at  a  gambling  house,  the  other  passed 
them  at  his  in  Sa\dlle-row. 

a  Well,  at  last  it  came  to  this  :  she  followed 
him  to  Portsmouth  ;  and  Driscoll  followed  them 
both,  and  kicked  the  fellow  out  of  his  hotel;  but 
be  gave  him  the  slip  for  all  that ; — and  posted  oiF 
to  some  place  on  the  coast  where  he  was  engaged 
to  marry  some  girl  of  fortune,  (for  he  was  the 
biggest  liar  you  ever  heard  I  believe ;  and  had 
a  milksop  sort  of  a  face  and  a  way  with  women 
that  they  liked)  5  biit  my  lady  was  not  inclined 
to  let  him  off  so  easy  ;  and  though  she  had  not 
one  farthing  in  her  pocket,  she  walked — you^ll 
admire  her  for  this^ay,  sir^  walked  every  inch 
of  the  way  to  meet  him.  But  she  dropped, 
poor  thing,  just  as  she  reached  the  place ;  and 
was  picked  up  by  the  very  people  of  the  very 
house  to  which  he  was  bound.  But  God 
knows  what  she   must  have   suffered   on  her 
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road;  for  her  bones  were  through  her  skin; 
and  she  never  spoke^  it  appears^  but  died  in  a 
few  hours. 

^^  Funny  !'^ — exclaimed  Vere ;  who  had  never 
known  in  his  life  what  it  was  to  feel  as  he  did 
now, 

"  D it !    I  don't   think   so  '*— said  the 

other,  with  blunt  warmth. 

*^  Strange — ^singular,  I  mean.*' — ^was  Vere's 
reply  j  which  he  had  some  difficulty  to  collect 
his  faculties  in  making. 

^^  Well — but  you  have  not  heard  the  best — 
the  only  good  part,  indeed^' — ^resumed  the 
writer;  who  was  a  young  man  possessed  of 
both  head  and  heart — ^^^This  fellow  reached  the 
place  just  as  she  was  dying.  Of  course,  he 
heard  the  news  at  the  inn,  where  these  kind, 
unsuspecting  people — ^they  were  Irish,!  believe; 
and  they  are  always  ready  and  accustomed  to 
to  take  people  in,  like  that,  without  asking 
questions — who  had  found  her,  would  not  hear 
of  her  removal ;  and  though  they  did  not  know 
the  rights,  and  do  not  even  know  them,  to  this 
day,  or  are  ever  likely  to  know  them,  as  Dris- 
coll,  or  some  one  for  him,  had  the  body  removed 
and  buried  up  in  London — ^yet^  the  conscience 
of  this  cowardly  skulking  vagabond  hit  him  so 
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hard,  that  he  was  off,  sir,  like  a  shot :  and  never 
has  had  the  impudence  to  show  his  face  again  ! 
Rich,  is'n't  it  V' 

"Rich'' — inarticulately  repeated  the  half-un- 
conscious Vere ;  who,  though  the  intelligence 
had  been  couched  in  rather  unwelcome  lan- 
guage to  his  ears — still  derived  hopes  from  it, 
which  none  but  a  man  of  his  boldness  dared 
have  entertained.  And  he  instantly  determined 
to  alter  his  line  of  conduct,  and  abstain  from 
all  idea  of  fighting;  while  he  added,  for  the 
purpose  of  eliciting  the  fullest  information  he 
could  procure — "  But  DriscoU  P'* 

*^0h,  Driscoll" — ^replied  the  civiUan — "He 
never  said  a  word.  With  all  his  faults  and 
follies,  (and,  we'll  hope,  he  is  cured  of  both  by 
this  time,)  he  had  too  much  heart,  to  hurt  the 
feeUngs  of  a  fly.  Besides,  there  were  other 
reasons — ^not,  perhaps,  though,  at  that  im- 
mediate moment — ^for  wishing  to  conceal  the 
circumstances  from  the  family — though,!  fancy, 
the  brother  knew ;  but  he  is  a  strange  charac- 
ter, and  never  says  five  words  about  any  thing, 
I  believe." 

"  Reasons — what  reasons  ?" — repeated  Vere; 
who  felt  rather  uncomfortable  at  their  existence, 
as  it  appeared  to  threaten  rivalry. 
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**  There  you  go  beyond  me/* — answered  the 
other^  evidently  disinclined  to  enter  further  on 
the  subject, 

^  I  must  go  now/' — said  Vere,  abruptly. 

*'No — ^must  you?'* — ^said  his  companion. 

**  1  have  a  long  way  before  me.** — ^was  the 
reply. 

^'So  have  I,  for  the  matter  of  that'* — ^an- 
swered the  civilian — ^'^but^  good  nighty  how- 
ever, if  you're  going  " — and  cordially  shaking 
hands,  Vere  parted  in  the  most  friendly  manner 
with  a  man,  whose  neck,  it  would  have  made 
him  happy  for  a  month,  to  break. 
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"Go — ^indeed'' — ^muttered  Vere,.  as  he  left 
the  room — ^*  T  think  it's  time^  I  should.  Call 
this  a  head  ?' — ^he  added^  striking  it  angrily, 
after  a  pause  of  some  few  minutes — "  It's  no- 
thing but  a  senseless  swelling;  fit  to  stick  upon 
a  pole,  or  be  slipped  into  a  halter.  Every  thing 
has  gone  confoundedly  wrong,  though,  lately. 
That  scamp,  DriscoU,  a  bankrupt  in  the  city, 
and  a  defaulter  at  play,  can  never  mean  to  have 
the  impudence  to  stick  up  to  the  girl  himself. 
Never !  It  would  beat  my  own.  Besides,  the 
uncle  would  soon  put  his  spoke  in  that  wheel. 
But  heaven  help  us — ^he  may  be  dead ;  and  the 
father  know  nothing  of  the  matter ;  while  the 
mother  might  be  easily  wheedled  by  any  man 
who  sung  out  of  the  same  hymn  book  with  her 
at  church,  and  attended  to  the  sermon,  and  could 
recollect  the  text.  And  all  that  affair  at  Ports- 
mouth may  be  made  to  teU  very  bad  against  me^ 
in  my  absence,  when  another  has  the  story  all 
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his  own  way.  But  I  forgot — there^s  that  hope- 
ful heir  of  thiir  house^  with  his  long  arms — 
crooked  legs— deep  head^  and  crabbed  temper : 
he  would  see.  through  a  man  like  Driscoll — 
though  I  never  was  so  much  deceived  in  any 
body^  as  in  him.  I  thought  I  had  him  here^* — 
said  Vere,  closing  his  hand  with  a  sudden 
movement^  as  if  upon  a  bird — ^^but  he  slipped 
through  my  fingers ;  and  I  only  made  a  man 
of  him,  to  be  a  match  for  his  master.  I^  have 
them  yet,  though ; — her,  and  him,  and  all  of 
them,  before  I  have  done'' — ^he  continued,  talk- 
ing to  himself;  and  racking  his  oppressed  and 
heated  brain,  to  weave  a  subtle  net  for  entan- 
ging  others ;  while  he  took  no  heed  as  to  his 
own  footsteps,  whether  it  might  not  lead  him 
towards  falling  himself  into  the  pit  which  he 
had  dug  for  others. 

Had  he  only  put  the  question  fairly  to  him- 
self for  a  moment — ^to  what  good  end  had  aU 
his  deepest  scheming  led? — ^its  answer  might 
have  proved  a  warning  beacon  to  his  fate*  At 
every  turn  had  he  taken,  a»  far  as  human  eye 
could  see,  the  shortest  road  to  the  attainment 
of  his  ends-*-whatever  they  might  be— without 
suffering  a  moment^s  thought  of  ihi&  means,  or 
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their  probable  consequences,  to  influence  or 
deter  him ;  and  yet,  at  every  turn  had  he  been 
beaten ;  and,  indeed,  until  his  last  lucky  stroke 
in  China,  come  off  a  heavy  loser.  After  many 
years  employment  of  powers,  that,  properly 
applied,  must  have,  ultimately,  raised  their 
possessor  to  wealth  and  eminence;  he  was, 
after  all,  no  richer  than  many  a  dull  plodder, 
who  had  started  no  earlier  in  the  race ;  while, 
on  the  principle,  that  the  cloak  of  riches,  like  that 
of  charity,  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins,  he  had 
bartered  all  the  little  pretensions  to  respecta- 
bility he  ever  was  possessed  of;  and  in  ex- 
change, for  what  might,  at  some  future  time, 
have  been  of  service  to  him,  got  no  more  than 
he  could  have  acquired  without  losing  a  particle 
of  character,  which  now,  instead  of  striving  to 
regain  before  it  was  too  late,  he  only  regretted 
not  keeping,  till  it  might  have  brought  a  better 
price. 

Two  lines  of  conduct  now  presented  them- 
selves. One  was,  to  entangle  the  writer— who 
was  evidently  a  young  man,  with  whatever 
might  be  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  in 
Oriental  languages,  no  very  large  experience  in 
the  world ;  and,  therefore,  easily  ensnared — till 
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he  got  him  in  his  power^  and  thereby  destroyed 
any  he  might  possess^  of  inflicting  injury  on 
Vere;  and  remain  in  India,  making  money; 
leaving  Ellen  to  her  fate.  The  other  was,  to 
realise  all  he  had — Cleave  India  with  his  charac- 
ter behind  him ;  and,  as  fortune  had  favored 
him  in  one  bold  stroke,  stake  his  all  upon 
another ; — which  was,  to  decide  the  question, 
whether  he  was  to  gain  the  hand  of  Ellen,  or 
relinquish  all  thought  of  her  for  ever. 

Of  these  two  plans,  ten  minutes  decided  him 
in  favour  of  the  last ;  and,  as  soon  as  his  mind 
was  made  up  upon  the  subject,  it  grew  calm ; 
and  he  fell  into  a  deep  and  tranquil  sleep,  which 
lasted  longer  than  ordinary,  in  proportion  to 
the  unusual  disquietude  that  had,  till  then,  de- 
prived him  of  his  rest :  which  he  was  wont  to 
take  under  any  circumstances  that  might  befal. 

When  he  awoke  in  the  morning,  still  drowsy, 
thoiigh  much  refreshed,  he  found  himself  com- 
pletely washed — ^half  dressed^^  and  thoroughly 
shampooed,  by  his  various  native  servlmts;  who 
were  too  well  accustomed  to  their  master's 
habits  of  punctuality  in  rising,  as  well  as  every 
thing  else,  to  allow  the  trifling  fact,  of  his  being 
asleep  at  the  time,  to  interfere  with  the  per- 
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formance  of  these  important  morning  duties : 
an(i,  after  a  cup  of  coffee — ^a  cooling  dash  of 
Eau  de  Cologne  upon  his  brow^  and  a  turn  or 
two  in  the  shade^  his  faculties  began  to  deyelope 
themselves  with  greater  activity;  while  their 
master,  having  formed  his  plans^  proceeded  to 
put  them  into  execution. 

But  after  all  hi^  deep  design^  and  the  cautious 
method  he  observed  in  itaftdfilment;  chance 
did  more  for  him,  at  a  single  blow^  than  he 
had  ventured  to  desire^  or  the  candid  reader 
will  be  apt  to  consider  he  deserved. 

That  Vere  was  afficted  with  a  ^double'  (or 
rather^  as  the  latter  himself  once  rather  wittily 
observed^  that  a  double  was  afflicted  with  him^) 
will  be  recollected^  on  reference  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  obtained  the  first-lieutenancy  of 
the  Imperieuse ;  and  which^  also^  was  the 
occasion  of  its  being  the  last  he  was  ever  likely 
to  hold  in  a  service  he  had  wisely  turned  the 
tables  on^  by  leaving.  When  the  appointment 
was  in  dispute  at  Portsmouth>  and  the  admiral 
knew  not  how  to  act — Flamm  declined  to  inter- 
fere—and  the  ship  could  not  be  detamed^  as 
imperative  sailing  orders  had  arrived^  and  she . 
had  troops  on  boards  and  carried  despatches  of 

VOL,  II.  c 
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the  greatest  consequence ;  the  cousin  returned 
to  London  post  haste ;  and  soon  lefl  it  again^ 
with  an  admiralty  ord^,  about  which  there 
could  be  no  mistake.  He  set  out  for  Ports- 
mouthy  as  fast  as  the  legs  of  four  well-flogged 
-horses  could  convey  him ;  and  many  an  anxious 
glance  did  he  cast  at  the  weather^  hoping  it 
would  clear  enough  for  the  telegraph  to  work> 
and  anticipate  his  errand  for  him.  But  it  con- 
tinued thick  1^  day^  till  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  lines;  when  the  glorious  bursting  sun 
broke  through  the  misty  fog,  and  the  wind — a 
bad  omen  for  the  success  of  his  mission— came 
freshly  from  the  eastward.  The  post-boys  were 
promised — ^the  posters  spurred — ^and  the  hack 
chaise  almost  torn  in  two;  nor  were  these  ex-- 
ertions  slackened  by  a  sight  of  the  arms  of  a 
telegraph  at  work.  Biit  the  message  and  its 
bisarer^  notwithstanding  all,  arrived  just  in  time 
to  be  too  late ;  for  the  Imperieuse,  with  stu^n- 
sails  upon  her,  below  and  aloft,  was  already  fitr 
away  to  the  westward;  while  the  eye  could 
just  distinguish  her  royals  whitening  in  the 
glancing  beams  of  the  noon-day  sun. 
-  The  indignant  lieutenant,  however,  as  things 
turned   out,  becsCme    apparently  an  ultimate 
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gainer  by  liis  loss ;  as^  to  compeusate  him  for 
his  disappointment,  he  was  sent  out  in  another 
frigate,  with  the  positive  promise  of  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  commander  on  the  first  opjpor- 
tmiity ;  that  would  give  him,  at  the  same  time, 
both  the  step  and  a  ship,  in  which  he  could 
serve  his  twelve  months  afloat,  before  he  at- 
tained Post  rank.  He  came  out  to  India,  and 
happened,  accidentally,  to  be  on  the  station,  as 
first-lieutenant,  at  the  moment  when  his  cousin 
secretly  contemplated  effecting  his  retreat. 
The  captain  of  the  opium  clipper,  as  his  brig 
was  universally  denominated,  was  too  well 
known,  and  went  mudi  too  widely  into  society 
in  Calcutta,  to  avoid  coming  in  contact  with 
his  relative ;  who,  as  a  king's  ofBcer  in  the 
navy,  was  certain  to  be  generally  invited  every- 
where. 

Provided  he  could  stave  off  the  arrival  of  his 
relation  till  after  he  had  taken  his  own  depar- 
ture, Vere  cared  not  the  burning  of  a  rush,  how 
much  he  might  have  to  say  against  him,  or 
what  effect  it  had.  But  while  he  remained  on 
the  spot,  he  dreaded  any  eaposS  which  might 
direct  attention  to  him,  and  cause  his  de- 
tention in  the  country,  at  the  suit  of  Y-hang, 
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for  the  amount  of  the  penalty  he  had  incurred^ 
by  entering  into  any  other  arrangement  jcdth 
his  brig ;  for  though  the  Chinese  was  a  true 
and  excellent  friend  to  him  on  all  occasions^ 
yet  he  knew  the  vindictive  bitterness  which 
characterised  the  nation,  and  the  lengths  to 
which  it  would  lead  them^  if  once  kindled. 

There  was  another  source  of  disquietude 
which  oppressed  his  mind.  The  young  civilian^ 
who  was  a  most  intimate  friend  of  Driscoll's, 
had^  true  enough^  written  for  the  name  of  the 
^black  sheep/  on  whose  back— ras  if  there  were' 
not  enough  of  his  own^  already  there^  to  break 
It — were  laid  the  spendthrift  merchant's  sins. 
The  next  ship  might  bring  an  answer ;  and 
Vere,  who,  from  motives  of  policy,  had  kept  on 
most  friendly  terms  with  the  young  writer — 
marked  in  him  a  man  extremely  likely  to  pre- 
serve, his  word,  if  once  he  passed.it. 

That,  of  itself,  would  quite  suffice  to  ^Mo 
for  him''  in  a  place  like  India ;  and,  as  Dris- 
coil's  declaration  would  not  possess  any  great 
force  of  themselves,  from  their  origin,  it  was 
not  impossible,  they  might  be  accompanied 
with  testimonials  of  their  truth,  which  could 
not  be  disputed.    All  this  put  Vere  in  a  state 
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that^  in  a  person  of  his  temperament^  was 
equivalent  to  a  fever.  He  wanted  little;  nor 
did  lie  want  that  little  long : — ^the  height  of  his 
present  ambitibn  was^  peace ;  and  the  extent 
of  its  duration^  only  to  last  till  the  next  ship 
for  England  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hooghly^ 
with  himself  on  board* 

His  fate  seemed  sealed^  however;  for,  before 
he  could  get  away,  his  hated  cousin,  and  a  ship 
from  England,  arrived  together ;  as  if,  he  said 
with  much  truth  and  feeling,  one  such  misfor- 
tune was' not  enough  at  a  time. 

But,  strange  to  say;  that  which  threatened 
his  destruction  proved  his  safeguard.  The 
morning  after  the  letters,  which  h^ad  arrived 
from  England,  had  been  distributed  in  Calcutta, 
found  him  pacing  up  and  doy^n  a  room,  where 
his  Breakfast  remained  untasted,  with  hardy, 
cool  determination  imprinted  on  his  brow.  It 
was  smooth,  but  set ;  and  his  teeth  met  each 
otherwith  stem  compression ;  while  his  upper 
lip  was  slightly  parted  from  the  lower;  and  the 
whole  muscles  of  his  frame  were  braced  to  the 
rigidity  of  marble. 

His  face,  always  pale,  was  now  quite  colour- 
less ;  while  his  grey  eye  exhibited  a  fierce  glow 
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that  never  characterised  it^  except  at  times  of 
strong  inward  excitement.  His  stride  was  firm 
and  haughty.  And  you  forgot  his  height— or^ 
rather^  lack  of  that  essential  article  to  majesty — 
in  the  feeling  which  impressed  you^that  a  man 
like  him  was  bom  to  rule  in  whatsoever  station 
fate  might  chance  to  place  liim^  firdm  qualities 
for  command  which  never  fail  in  gaining  ascen- 
dancy over  weaker  minds.  So  altered  was  his 
present  bearings  to  his  usual  listless  sauntering 
man'ner<^  that  a  visitor^  who  entered  the  apart- 
ment^ started  back;  exclaiming^  in  astonish- 
ment— 

^as  that  you?'* 

^^Who  else  should  it  be,  Mr.  Drew?*'— re- 
plied Vere,  calmly,  addressing  the  stranger  by 
his  name ;  in  whom  he  recognised  the  writer 
that  had  abused  him,  unwittingly,  to  his  face 
at  Y-hang's  celebrated  ball. 

^^  I  hardly  knew  you.  'Why,  what's  the 
matter,  man?  No  bad  news  fix>m  home,  I 
hope,"  - 

How  is  this  meant  ?— ^thought  Vere.  If  im- 
pudently, he  does  not  know  his  man. 

^^  I  have  had  a  whole  file  of  newspapers— 
there's  one  of  them  I  must  show  you" —  . 


— \ 
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Something  in  it  about  me^  I  suppose;  thought 
Vere. 

^^ And  a  packet  of  letteris;  with  one 

from  Driscoll  '^— 

Now  it's  coming;  thought  Vere  again. 

** About  which** — added  the  dvilian — 

^*  I  want  to  ask  your  advice/' 

«D his  impudence !    He  does  it  better 

than  ever  I  could  hdve  thought  he  would^ 
though  " — ^inwardly  exclaimed  the  sailor. 

^*You  remember" — continued  Drew^  helping 
himself  to  some  of  the  tempting  breakfast 
he  saw  displayed  upon  the  table — ^^You  re- 
member  the  conyersation  we  had  at  Y-h'ang's 
about  one  of  DriscoU's  disreputable  acquaint- 
ance ?**      " 

*^  I  perfectly  remember  the  conversation  you 
allude  to'* — ^replied  Vere,  quite  unabashed,  and 
with  the  greatest  selfrcommand;  after  a  mo- 
ment's deliberation  spent  in  determining,  whe- 
ther he  should  go  headlong  into  the  quarrel  at 
once,  or  let  it  take  its  course. 

^^Well" — said  Drew,  quite  at  his  ease,  and 
with  his  mouth  half  fiill— **and  who  do  you 
think  it  turns  out,  after  all^  to  be  ?" 

Vere  was  silent.    What  could  he  say  ? 
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^*I  muftt  read  you  his  letter'*— continued 
the  civilian^  producing  one  directed  to  him  in 
a  handwriting  that  Vere  needed  no  second 
glance^  to  recognise^  **You  will  like  to  hear 
it^  I  am  sure  *'-*-he  added^  with  a  smile  of  col- 
lected ease^  that  even  Yere^  himself^  might 
have  despaired  of  imitating;  and  he  set  his 
back  do^edly  against  the  side  of  the  room 
facing  the  civilian ;  who  composedly  drank  half 
a  cup  of  coffee  to  clear  his  throaty  and  merely 
remarking  it  was  rather  cold,  which,  fJrom  the 
length  of  time  it  had  been  standing,  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at ;  then  began  Driscoll's  letter^ 
which  was  dated — 

''  ^24,  Down.  Street,  Piccadilly. 

^^  Changed  his  quarters,  you  see — ^good  situ- 
ation, though,  I  believe ;  is  it  not?'* 

Vere  bowed  a  stiff   affirmative  r  and  the 
civilian  went  out- 
*^  ^-  Dear  Drew, 

I  have  only  time  to  write  you  a  few  hurried 
lines  hj  this  ship ;  for  your  last  letter  was  so 
long^  and  contained  such  numerous  questions, 
that  you  must  wait  the  answer  to  them  in  due 
form,  till  our  own  vessel,  the  General  Harley, 
is  despatched  from  London***—— 
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Our  own  vessel — ^he  can  never  have  any  ship 
of  his  own^  after  that  smash^  I  should  suppose: 
-^thought  Vere ;  careful,  however,  to  exhibit 
no  symptoms  of  surprise. 
'^*is  despatched  from  London^ '^-Con- 
tinued Drew — ^^^^when  I  promise  you  a  long 
letter,  containing  all  the  information  you  re- 
quire. 

^*  ^  Indeed^  my  principal  reason  in  now  writ- 
ing, is,  to  strongly  caution  you  against  letting 
your  friendly  zeal  for  me  hurry  you  into  mis- 
chief. I  feel  grateful — ^more  grateful  than  I 
can  express,  for  the  kind  interest  you  take  in 
one,.^ho  is  conscious  how  little  he  deserves  it; 
but  I  cannot  let  those  feeling^  draw  you  into 
the  toils  of  a  man,  whose  deep  designing  vil- 
lany .  I  cannot  better,  express  my  sense  of,  than 
by  saying,  that,  all  I  have  suffered  is  a  cheap 
price  to  pay  for  closing  the  connexion. 

^^^  Pardon  me,  my  dear  Drew,  for  adding, 
that  you  are  young,  and  would  be  no  match  for 
a  man  of  such  consummate  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  such  thorough  command  of  himself 
as  this  fellow  possesses.  Such  an  infernal  dis- 
position has  he,  too,  that  nothing,  I  verily  be- 
lieve, would  delight  him  better,  than  to  enter 

c3 
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the  lists  with  70U  in  your  Quixotic  crusade 
against  vice ;  which,  in  him^  presents  itself  in 
no  tangible  form,  or  any  hideous  aspect,  that 
would  either  procure  you  a  grain  of  sympathy^ 
or  a  single  ally.  Tou  would  be,  first,  well 
beaten ;  and  then,  heartily  ridiculed :  .and  pos-* 
sibly,  find  the  annoyance  that  would  adhere  to 
you  productive  of  more  serious  injury  to  your 
professional  prospects  than,  perhaps,  you  might 
at  this  moment  feel  inclined  to  believe. 

"  *No,  no ! — Let  the  fellow  have  rope  enough, 
and  he  will  swing  of  himself  some  d^y^  without 
your  putting  yourself  forward  to  act  the  part 
of  common  hangman — ^a  diankless  office  at  the 
best.  These  are  not  the  days,  nor  is  India 
likely  to  be  the  place,  where  public  qurited 
virtue  of  that  sort  would  meet  with  its  reward. 
If  you  see  the  man,  die  best  thing  you  can  do, 
for  both  our  sakes,  is,  to  avoid  him — as,  I  be- 
lieve, no  one  ever  yet  had  anything  to  do  with 
him,  but  what  they  were  sure  to  repent  of  it 
sorely,at  some  time.or  other: — ^and,  further  than 
that,  his  name  is ' v. 

''  Don't  start  at  it  !'*— exclaimed  Drew. 
— — *'*Vere;  and  that,  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
navy;  if  half  that  be  alleged  is  true,  he  must 
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be  better  known  tban  trusted  in  your  parts. — 
I  shall  say  notbing  more  upon  a  subject  that 
is  at  once  painful  and  humiliating  to  me.  Pain- 
ful^ when  I  think  upon  my  folly ;  and  humiliat- 
ing^ when  I'reflect  on  my  blindness  and  want 
of  penetration^  in  cherishing  such  a  vijier  for  a 
friend/ 

"That  said  viper  can  bite,  my  beauty  l^^*— 
interrupted  Vere;  who  must  have  felt  flattered 
throughout.    .     - 

"Hell  find  a  file  in  me** — said  Drew.  "How- 
ever, I  y^ai  just  read  you  the  finish ;  and  then 
we'll  proceed  to  business/* 

"'Damer  is  quite  well? — ^be  goes  on  to 
say** — continued  Drew — ^^^^and  the  work  that 
man  gets  through  is  .quite  incredible.  He  is 
absolutely ,  coining  money.  My  new  friend, 
young  0*6ara,  is  as  quaint  and  as  crooked, 
poor  fellow !  as  ever.  But  he  has  got  quite 
strong,  in  the  country ;  and  the  decision  of  this 
last  chancery  suit  in  their  favor,  has  put  all  the 
family  in  spirits;  though,  I-  doubt,  whether 
they  will  ever  go  back  to  the  castle  in  the  life- 
time of  the  colonel,  (who  is  much  aged  since 
the  death  of  his  eldest  son,)  as  his  being  so 
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much  with  his  brother-in*law^  Freeman^  acts  as 
a  sort  of  check  upon  his  extravagance. 

^^  Ellen  (yOara  is  one  of  the  loveliest  and 
most  fascinating  girls  you  ever  saw ;  a^d  that 
kind-hearted  oddity^  her  brother^  joins  me  in 
strongly  counselling  you  to  keep  clear  of  the 
person  on  whose  merits  my  letter  has  been  so 
long  discoursing.     God  bless  you^  &c.  &c. 

^''P.  S/^' — continued  the  civilian,  reading — 
*^^  Whatever  you  do,  don^t  confound  this  main, 
Vere,  with  a  namesake  and  cousin  of  his;  who 
is,  somewhere  or  other,  employed  afloat  on  the 
Indian  station — ^a  very  respectable  man;  who 
is  at  daggers  drawn  with  the  other,  and  would 
not  be  seen  in  his  company,  I  know.  Just  ask 
him  his  opinion,  if  you  eyer  happen  to  meet 
him ;  and  he  will  give  you  the  same  adyice  as 
I  do,  r  am  sure/  '^ 

"Now*^ — continued  the  young  civilian — 
^^firom  the  wording  of  this  letter,  I  should  have 
hardly  guessed,  whether  he  alluded  to  you,  or 
your  cousin : — ^not  that  I  mean  to  insult  one, 
by  a  comparison  with  the  other— if  it  had  not  - 
been  for  what  DriscoU  says  about  his  having 
been,  most  likely,  known  here  as  a  lieutenant ; 
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and  the  mention  he  makes  in  the  postscript  of 
you^'— 

Vere  darted  a  keen  and  scrutinising  glance 
at  the  yomig  civilian ;  on  whose  open  unsus- 
pecting countenance  he  had  been  louring^  with 
the  blackness  of  a  thunder  cloudy  for  the  past 
half  hour ;  and  Yere's  brow  cleared^  and  his 
mouth  relaxed  into  a  momentary  smile^  as  he 
measured;  at  a  single  cast  of  thought,  the 
ralibre,  and  capiadty  for  his  office,  of  a  man 
who  had  taken  on  himself  the  task  of  chastiser- 
general,  and  was  about  to  direct  his  first  aim 
with  90  little  ^cemment. 

"Now,  is  it  not  singular^^ — continued  the 
civilian — ^^  Is  it  not  singular,  that  you  and  I 
should  hav6  been  such  cronies  for  so  long,  with- 
out knowing  it  ?" 

**  Without  knowing  we  were  cronies  ?'*— ex- 
claimed Vere ;  who  saw  he  had  the  game  in 
his  own  hands,  and,  therefore,  resolved  to  play 
a  little  with  the  civilian;  as  a  cat  does;  may  be, 
with  a  mouse. 

"  Oh,  you  know  what  I  mean  *' — 
"Better  than  yourself,  I  shouldn't  wonder/' 
"Notlung  like  a 'good  opinion  of  ourselves!'' 
(claimed  the  writer. 
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^'Particularly,  if  we  had  such  firiends  as  Dris- 
coll  to  write  our  characters,  for  us/' — ^rejoined 
Vere. 

*'  He  must  be  a  shocking  one  !*' — said  the 
civilian. 

Vere  shook  his  head,  in  solemn  acquiescence; 
and  his  copipanipn  proceeded — 

"  Well,  you  know,  the  French  say — ^  Parlez 
moi  de  V  dncy  et  P  on  en  voU  les  areilles'^^-r- 

"My  dearfellow^' — ^interrupted  Y^re — ''why 
can't  you  say,  'talk  of  the  devil,'  in  plain  Eng- 
lish. If  you  speak  of  asses  in  .company,  people 
will  be  apt  to  think  you  mean  to  be  personal : 
and  ears  may  be  a  tender  subject  to  any  who 
may  chance  to  have  them  long  or  broad;  or 
even  small,  but  slit,  like  our  friend  Y-hang," 

"  Well— have  it  any  way  you  like ;  but,  who 
do  you  think  should  arrive  at  the  same  time 
with  this  letter  ? — ^Why,  the  very  man  himself 
who  has  so-  drawn  Driscoll  in.  He  is  now  lieu- 
tenant of  a  frigate ;  and  dashes  away,  I  under- 
stand, in  fine  style:  but,  though  he  is  your 
cousin,  I  can't  foi^et  that  Driscoll  is  half 
mine;  and  I  intend  to  let  him  see  the  difference, 
as  soon  as  ever  he  comes  up  here." 

"  My  dear  sir*" — said  Yere,  laying  his  hand 
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upon  the  other's  shoulder  in  his  most  impres- 
sive manner — ^take  my  advice ;  and  if  you  are 
so  highly  favored,  as  to  have  no  quarrels  of 
your  own  upon  your  hands,  do  not  be  so 
foolish,  as  to  go  embroiliiig  yourself  in  those 
of  other  people.  I  don't  say  this,  because  he 
is  my  cousin;  or  because  I  cannot  enter  into 
your  feelings — ^which,  I  am  6ure,  I  warmly 
share — ^in  regard  to  DriscoU.  What  is  done, 
•you  will  recollect,  cannot  be  undone  ;  and  the 
first  4>low  you  strike — I  do  not  mean  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  words — ^the  first  blow  you 
strike  at  such  a  man  will  recoil,  with  double 
force,  upon  yourself.     Mark  my  words,  now.'* 

^^  What  you  say  may  be  true  " — ^replied  the 
young  civilian,  rather  shaken  in  his  purpose  by 
the  convincing  force  with  which  Vere  spoke. 
*^  I  wiU  go  to  my  uncle.  Colonel  Lamprey,  and 
be  guided  in  the  matter  by  what  he  says" — 
continued  Drew,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

^^Do  so" — ^replied  Vere — *^.and  though  he 
and  I  have  the  misfortune" — ^added  he — ^^^to 
differ  in  opinion  on  many  topics,  I  am  certain, 
we  shall  agree  together  here.  I  will  go  with, 
you,  if  you  like"— -he  added ;  for  he  felt  rather 
averse  to  letting  the  young  civilian  go  alone,  as 
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he  entertained  a  great  aversion  to  this  Colonel 
Lamprey ;  who^  in  tum^  evinced  no  great 
liking  towards  Vere^  by  a  certain  marked  cool- 
,  ness  with  which  he  behaved  to  him^  that  in* 
duced  Vere^  at  times^  to  suspect  he  was  one  of 
the  few  men,  who,  before  the  proper  ti^le 
arrived  for  his  eyes  to  be  opened,  saw  into  his 
character  deeper  than  its  surface ;  and  avoided 
all  unnecessary  collision  with  him,  in  conse- 
quence. Wherefore,  Vere  hated  him  with  aft 
his  heart. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


The  ci^an  preferred  going  alone  to  his 
military  relative^  Colonel  Lamprey ;  a  stiffs 
rectangular  soldier  of  the  old  school,  with  a 
professional  reputation,  the  respectability  of 
which  was  more  generally  grounded  on  the 
length. and  variety  of  service  he  had  seen  in 
the  king's  army  j  than  for  any  particular  talents 
which  distinguished  it.  And  the  more  Vere 
knew  of  him,  the  more  he  felt  it  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  penetration  manifested  by  visible 
distrust  in  his  own  case,  with  the  want  of  it 
frequently  discovered  in  others. 

His  conduct  was  as  upright  as  his  figure ; 
and  his  character  as  firmly  established  for 
comrage  in  the  field,  as  it  was  noted  for  a  cer- 
tain .  soldier-like  precision  in  society,  and  a 
habit — vindicative  of  no  extraordinary  powers — 
of  frequently  clothing  veiy  unimportant  ideas 
with  a  pomposity  of  expression,  and  confirming 
them  by  a  set  form  of  words,  which  became 
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ludicrous  by  their  unvarjring  repetition.  At 
the  same  time^  he  was  a  polished  gentleman ; 
and  said  to  be  possessed  of  some  share  of 
general  knowledge^  that  had  tenaciously  ad- 
hiered  to  him  during  a  course  of  long  and 
active  service  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  though 
no  one  would  have  ever  imagined  such  to  be 
the  case^  by  anything  they  could  gather  from 
his  conversation. 

Vere  never  could  get  on  with  him ;  and  he 
exerted  all  his  conciliatory  powers  to  please  the 
son  of  Mars  in  vain. 

**Ton  my  life,  I  donH  like  the  fellow  ""— 
would  the  soldier  say,  whenever  Vere  or  his 
merits  came  under  discussion;  and  he  took 
good  care  to  evidence  the  severity,  with  which 
he  spoke,  by  his  behaviour ;  for  which^  he 
never  could  be  induced  to  assign  any  finrther 
reason  than  was  contained  in  the  few  words 
related:  with  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
supporting  any  posidou  he  advanced. 

Vere  dreaded  the  .  effects  of  this  man's  pre- 
judice against  him ;  which  might  cause  him  to 
rega):d  the  letter  from  Driscoll  m  a  different 
light  to  what  his  nephew  read  it.  Howevar,  he 
consoled  himself  with  theidea^thatafter  all,  there 
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was  nothing  'tangible'  which  could  be  brought 
against  him  in  all  that  had  come  out.  So  long 
as  his  honor  sixiod  unimpeached^  his  morals 
would  not  be  scrutinized  too  closely ;  and  the 
worst  he  had  now  to  fear^  was  from  his  cousin; 
about  whom  he  knew  or  recollected  little^  ex* 
cept;  having  heartily  thrashed  him  when  they 
were  boys^  and  having  been  well  pufiished  at 
I^pne  for  the  same — bullied  him  to  his  heart's 
content/ when  they  were  lads^  and  done  hiin 
out  of  his  appointment  to  the  Imperieuse^  after 
they  were  men. 

If  Vere's  memory  served  him,  the  courage  of 
his  connexion  used  to  consist  in  that  better 
part  of  valour,  called  discretion ;  and,  in  that 
case,  he  had  a  ready  antidote  for  any  evil  he 
might  wish  to  work  him.  But  time  might 
have  made  some  alteration  in  that  respect ;  and, 
if  he  was  not  exactly  a  hero,  he  might  not 
prove  easy  of  intimidation. 

Ail  these  things  did  Vere  revolve  in  his 
mind,  as  he  sat  down  to  a  late  breakfast  by 
hknself,  after  the  civilian  left;  but  the  chapter 
of  accidents  seemed,  just  now,,  made  out  in 
his  favor;  and  he  at  length  took  the  wisest 
resolution  which,  under  all  circumstances,  he 
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could  have  done — ^to  trust  chiefly  to  them^  and 
let  events  work  their  own  way  out;  while  he 
awaited  whatever  turn  they  took,  in  patience. 
But,  for  all  that,  he  did  not  like  to  leave  young 
Drew  alone  with  his  unde ;  wherefore^,  he  de- 
termined on  following  him  there. 

Burning  with  zeal,  and  fuU  of  virtuous  in- 
dignation, Drew  hastened  straight  from  Vere  to 
.  his  uncle ;  who  listened  with  exemplary  att^- 
tion  to  the  story  and  letter;  exclaiming,  at  the 
end — ^^*'Pon  my  life,  I  never  did  like  that 
fellow  !'* — though  he  added,  with  some  show  of 
reason — ^^  But^  my  dear  boy,  pray  what  have 
you  to  do  with  it  V^ 

"  Everything,  sir !  don^t  you  think  so  ?*' — 
replied  the  other,  warmly. 

^^'Pon  my  life,  I  don^t*' — said  his  uncle, 
dryly;  indulging  in  a  pinch  of  snu£^  and  a 
smile  at  the  ardour  of  his  young  relative — 
*'  What  did  you  propose  to  do  Y^ 

**  Whatever  you  advise,  sir.^^ 

"On  my  honor,  sir,  then,  I  would  advise 
you  to  do  nothing. — ^  Le  jeu  ne  vaut  pas  la 
chondeUeP  I  moreover  apprehend,  that  the 
fellow  has  more  influence  here  than  you  have ; 
and,  perhaps — ^youTl  excuse  me  now — ^a  little 
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more  general  knowledge  of  society.  Besides^ 
what  can  you  do  ?  Tou  cannot  call  him 
out'' 

"  God  forbid  that  I  should^  sir  !*' — at  which 
answer  the  colonel  shrugged  his  shoulders ;  for 
he  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  duellings  if  con- 
fined within  certain  limits^  as  a  lesser  evil  than 
the  existence  of  society  without  such  a  check 
would  necessarily  prove,  "  I  only  wish  to  ex- 
pose him  P* 

The  colonel  took  a  very  long  pinch  of  snuffy 
and  gave  another  shrug ;  while  he  repressed  a 
smile  with  much  difficulty^  as  he  inquired — 
^How?'' 

And  the  civilian  was  puzEled;  for^  in  truths 
he  knew  not.. 

At  this  juncture  a  serviant  entered  with  the 
card  of  a  visitor^  who  was  waiting  for  admis- 
sion ;  and  as  the  colonel  took  it  between  his 
fore  filiger  and  thumbs  to  read  it ;  no  sooner 
had  he  done  so^  than  he  turned  his  hand  out- 
wards^  for  his  nephew  to  do  the  same. 

^^  Have  him  in,  uncle  ''—said  the  writer. 

^*Will  you  engage  not  to  kick  him  out?" 

'*  I  think  you  must  have  misunderstood  me — 
this  is  Captain  Vere." 
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*'  I  know/' — replied  the  colonel. 

"  Well,  he  is  not  the  man/' 

**'Pon  my  life,  I  think  you'll  find  he  is, 
though" — said  the  colonel,  all  amazement  to 
think,  that  he  and  his  nephew  had  been^play- 
ing  at  cross  purposes :  but  fiirther  conversation 
was  cut  short  by  the  entry  of  the  individual 
himself ;  who  bowed  to  the  colonel,  and  nodded 
to  his  nephew,  with  an  easy  nonchalance  that 
contrasted  strongly  with  the  stifihess  of  the 
old  soldier's  reception  of  him. 

** Colonel  Lamprey" — said  Vere,  disregard- 
ing the  other's  distant  manner — ^'^I  don't  know 
that  I  should  have  taken  the  liberty  of  intruding 
my  company  on  you  at  this  early  hour,  par- 
ticularly as  I  know  you  generally  devote  it  to 
regimental  affairs,  which  may,  perhaps" — ^he 
added,  with  a  winning  smile — ^^  admit  of  less 
delay,  than  this  foolish  piece  of  business  about 
which  I  have  come.  My  friend  her6,  Mr. 
Drew,  has,  I  have  no  doubt,  informed  you  of 
all  the  particulars  with  which  he  is  acquainted; 
but  there  is,  also,  much  on  which,  I  apprehend, 
he  is  in  ignorance ;  and  therefore  I  do  hope, 
that  you  wiU  join  your  influence  with  the  per- 
suasion I  used  this  morning,  to  induce  him  to 
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•desist  from  attempting  any  interference  in  the 
matter : — ^more  particularly^  as  I  have  an  ac- 
count to  settle  with  this  party^  (who^  I  regret 
to  own,  is  my  cousin,)  which,  I  flatter  myself, 
will  effectually  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  be 
the  author  of  any  further  mischief.'' 

He  paused,  and  the  soldier  bowed. 

*^  'Pon  my  life-captain  Vere,  I  am  going  to 
be  very  candid; — I  must  confess,  I  have  been 
for  some  time  in  the  dark ;  and  I  do  take  great 
blame  to  myself  for  it.  But  may  I  ask  " — he 
added — ^^  whether  you  are  acquainted  with  the 
name  of  Hall — ^Major  Hall?" — and  he  fixed 
his  dark  grey  eyes,  with  what  was  intended  for 
a  reading  gaze,  upon  the  unchangeable  counte- 
nance of  the  other;  who  replied  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

^^  You  would  have  no  objection,  possibly,  to 
meet  him  at  dinner  at  the  mess — on  Tuesday 
next,  perhaps  ?" 

"Monday  will  suit  me  better  "—replied  Vere; 
who  had  fixed  the  following  day  for  the  double 
purpose,  of  completing  the  sale  of  his  brig, 
and  taking  liis  departure  fi^m  Calcutta. 

*'  Say  Monday,  then  " — ^repUed  "the  colonel, 
graciously  extending,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
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life  since  their  acquaintance^  a  hand  to  Yere ; 
who  took  it  coldly,  and  went  his  way ;  wonder- 
ing where  all  this  would  end, 

"  'Pon  my  life,  now  ^' — said  the  colonel,  as 
soon  as  he  was  gone — ^'  this  only  shows,  now, 
and  ought  to  serve  as  a  lesson  to  you  besides ; 
how  careful  we  should  be.  Now,  I  always 
supposed  this  man  to  be  entitled  to  wear  a 
white  feather  in  his  cap,  for  a  certain  shyness 
of  behaviour  he  evinced  in  an  affair  with  a 
military  friend  of  mine  at  Malta.  But  observe 
— I  was  more  cautious  than  you  would  be — I 
never  said  a  word  5  and  after  all,  he  turns  out 
not  to  be  the  person." 

'*  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  his  cousin,  sir.'* 

'^On  Monday  we  shall  see" — ^said  the  colonel 
— *'  I  intend  asking  him  to  the  mess,  too ;  and 
bringing  Major  Hall,  who  is  a  few  miles  up  the 
country,  down  to  meet  them  both." 

It  soon  became  pretty  generally  gossipped 
about  Calcutta,  that  the  two  Veres  were  cousins, 
and  that  one  of  them  was  a  vaut  Hen,  Which? 
was  the  only  question; — as,  what  had  been 
done  by  him,  was  not  long  left  for  determina- 
tion in  a  place,  where  the  want  of  knowledge 
is  supplied  by  ingenuity  of  invention.     Some 
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took  one  side — some  another — and  party  feel- 
ing ran  strong  upon  the  question ;  when  the 
Monday  on  which  they  were  engaged  to  the 

mess   of   the   ^th,   both   the   unconscious 

causes  of  this  violent  discussion  created  a  great 
sensation^  by  appearing  at  the  same  time^  on 
horseback;  on  the  course  at  Calcutta ;  a  sort  of 
Indian  Hyde  Park  for  carriages  and  equestrians. 

Vere^  himself^  was  mounted  on  a  compact 
little  black  horse^  that  had  some  good  racing 
points  about  it ;  and  was  well  set  off  by  the 
light  English  saddle  and  neat  dark-brown  reins^ 
no  less  than  by  having  an  eight  stone  rider — 
and  a  tolerably  good  one— on  his  back.  His 
cousin  rode  a  tall  showy  grey,  that  would  not 
bear  such  a  close  inspection  as  the  other; 
which  it  equalled  in  blood,  but  not  in  point  of 
bone.  He  wore  a  light  undress  uniform, 
adapted  to  the  heat  of  the  climate ; — and  the 
colour  of  his  horse,  and  his  epaulette  and 
sword,  were  the  only  marks  by  which  you 
could  distinguish  him,  at  first  sight,  from  the 
captdn  of  the  opium  clipper ;  to  whom,  in  face 
and  figure,  he  bore  a  marked  resemblance. 

But  a  second  look  convinced  you  that  the 
likeness  ended  here ;  for  he  wanted  that  grace- 
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ful  ease  that  characterised  the  captain  of  the 
brig ;  and  it  was  evident^  that  he  studied  effect 
in  every  movement ;  while  the  other  produced 
it  always  without  ^n  apparent  effort.  It  was 
impossible^  also^  to  listen  to  his  conversation 
for  half  an  hour,  without  being  struck  with  his 
inferiority  of  intellectual  power.  His  manners 
were  finished,  as  he  had  seen  a  great  deal:  of 
polished  society,  and  mixed  much  with  the 
world ;  but  the  fluency  of  his  talk  was  excelled 
by  its  flippancy  i  and  though  he  occasionally 
came  out  with  a  brilliant  thing,  he  showed  his 
shallowness  of  mind  in  nothing  more  than  in 
his  constantly  mistaking  profanity  for  wit,  and 
making  religion  a  theme  for  that  pecuUar  spe- 
cifes  of  ridicule  which  any  fool  can  use ;  but 
which  none  but  a  fool — ^whatever  may  be^his 
private  opinions  on  such  subjects — ^will  ever 
think  of  using. 

During  the  ride,  the  kinsmen  passed  each 
other  repeatedly,  meeting  face  to  face.  But 
they  did  not  meet,  as  kinsmen  should  in  foreign 
land ;  for  the  naval  officer  tossed  his  head  at 
the  trading  captain  with  a  supercihous  frown, 
that  pronounced  him  fortune's  favorite,  and 
therefore  entitled,  in  his  own  idea,  to  insult 
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those  who  were  not ;  while  the  other  repaid  his 
glances  with  contemptuous  scowls^  that^  at  last^ 
subsided  into  a  calm  smile^  as  the  airs  in  which 
his  relative  indulged  himself  increased^  on  find- 
ing he  was  an  object  of  some  attention^  which 
he  attributed  to  personal  merits  of  his  own, 
rather  than  to  its  legitimate  source — ^feelings  of 
curiosity  in  others. 

*^ Which  is  the  one?    What  has  he  done? 

Do  tell  me.  Captain  T ?^ — exclaimed  a  lady 

to  a  dapper  little  captain  of  native  cavalry,  who 
rode  beside  her  carriage. 

^^  Why,  I  rather  take  it'^ — ^replied  the  officer, 
conceitedly  stroking  his  own  whiskers  with 
much  complacency  as  he  spoke — ^^  that  fellow 
on  the  black  must  be  the  man.  Those  quiet 
sort  of  fellows  are  always  worse  than  us  rackety 
men  P^ — and  he  looked  down  with  great  satis- 
faction at  the  toe  of  his  tight-fitting  boot,  as  it 
just  protruded  through  the  stirrup. 

^^  Well,  but  what  did  he  do,  that  there's  such 
a  fuss  about  it  Y^ 

^^He  ruined  some  man  at  play;  and  then 
ran  away  with  his  wife,  or  his  daughter,  or  his 
sister — or  else,  she  ran  away  with  him.  And 
then,  he  fouight  the  man ;  or  he  wouldn't  fight 
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him ;  I  don't  know  which.  And  then^  he  was 
engaged  to  some  Irish  girl^  or  some  girl  in 
Ireland ;  who  broke  her  heart,  I  suppose.  And 
her  brother  is  coming  out  to  shoot  him^  when- 
ever he  can  meet  with  him,  I  hear.'' 

^  Oh,  it  can  never  be  that  quiet,  gentlemanly 
little  man,  Captain  Vere,  who  gave  the  Chinese 
party  ?' — exclaimed  the  lady,  who  liked  him  all 
the  better,  ever  since  she  had  been  there ;  and 
fell  into  the  common  error  of  supposing  it  was 
his. 

^^  It's  either  him,  or  the  other  one.** — replied 
the  officer. 

^^  It  must  be  the  other  one,  then.  He  is  a 
rake,  I  am  sure,  by  the  way  he  wears  his  cap, 
and  stares  about  him.  Impertinent  creature  !'* 
-—exclaimed  the  lady,  colouring  with  anger,  as 
he  smiled  in  passing.     ^^  It  must  be  him  !'' 

"We  shall  know  to-night'' — ^answered  her 
companion — ^^*for  Colonel  Lamprey  is  related 
to  the  family ;  and  the  good  boy  is  to  dine  at 

the  mess  of  the th  to-night;   while  the 

naughty  one  is  sent  to  Coventry." 

After  a  short  ride,  both  cousins  left  the 
ground;  and  the  lieutenant  in  the  navy  ex- 
changed his  light  undress  for  the  full  uniform 
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of  his  rank ;  when  the  bugle  sounded^  and  he 
repaired  without  delay  to  the  mess-room  of  the 

th.    The  invitation  to   the   mess  of  the 

^th  was  universally  looked  on,  by  all  ranks 

in  Calcutta,  as  the  point  by  which  the  question 
of  character  was  to  be  decided ;  and  the  guide 
to  be  adopted,  as  to  the  future  admission  of  the 
cousins  into  society,  But  the  excitement  it 
produced  in  the  minds  of  the  community,  when 
they  discovered  that  both  were  invited,  was 
only  to  be  equalled  by  the  feelings  of  surprise 
with  which  they  met  each  other  a  second  time 
that  day. 

Vere  was  lounging  in  his  usual  attitude  near 
the  door,  when  his  cousin  and  namesake  en- 
tered ;  and  at  first  started  back,  as  if  to  avoid 
his  relative ;  but  presently  recollecting  himself, 
he  advanced  again,  and  saying  in  a  low  whis- 
per— ^^  I  did  not  expect  to  have  found  you  in 
such  company.  But  shake  hands — ^you  have 
nothing  to  fear  fi-om  me.  For  my  own  sake, 
I  shall  say  nothing  I" — ^passed  on  to  Colonel 
Lamprey ;  who  received  him  with  much  cour- 
tesy, remarking,  that  they  were  all  alone,  as 

none  but  officers  of  the th,  and  his  cousin, 

would  be  present. 
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'^We  will  not  wait  for  the  Major*  He  is 
sure  to  drop  in  before  the  soup  is  over/^ — said 
the  colonel ;  and  the  small  but  brilliant  party 
soon  took  their  seats  at  table. 

By  a  preconcerted  arrangement  the  Major^ 
who  had  lately  exchanged  into  Lamprey's  regi- 
ment, now  entered;  and  was  about  to  seat 
himself  opposite  the  two  cousins,  who  were 
divided  by  a  young  comet,  when  he  drew  back 
suddenly,  and,  looking  from  one  to  the  other, 
exclaimed — '^  It  lays  between  you  gentlemen — 
One  of  you  I  ought  to  know ;  but  which  it  is, 
I  cannot  tell,  for  the  life  of  me  \" 

Vere,  who  saw  something  more  was  intended 
than  met  the  ear,  looked  as  much  astonished 
as  it  was  possible  for  anjrthing  to  make  him. 
Otherwise,  he  remained  totally  unmoved.  But 
the  hand  of  his  cousin  trembled ;  and  his 
colour  went  and  came,  under  the  stem  glance 
of  the  Major,  and  the  colonePs  cold  eye,  which 
was  steadily  fixed  upon  his  face. 

He  would  have  spoken,  but  his  tongue  failed 
him;  and,  as  the  Major  still  kept  aloof  firom 
his  chair,  as  if  to  intimate,  that  both  could  not 
sit  at  the  same  table,  the  lieutenant,  without  a 
fmrther  word,  was  shamed  into  a  quick  vacation 
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of  his  seat ;  when  Major  Hall  took  his  place 
and  his  dinner ;  which  proceeded  to  its  close 
without  the  occurrence  of  anything  deserving 
record. 

Young  Drew,  who,  according  to  appointment, 
eame  in  with  the  wine,  was  delighted  beyond 
measure  to  find  his  friend  had  stood  his  ground; 
and  by  the  marked  change  in  the  worthy 
colonePs  manner,  and  some  hints  Hall  drop- 
ped, Vere  became  enlightened  on  the  point, 
that  it  was  to  some  previous  cowardice  of  his 
cousin  in  an  affair  of  honour,  that  he  stood 
alike  indebted  for  Lamprey^s  former  distant 
coolness,  and  his  present  piece  of  luck. 

With  a  constitutional  antipathy  for  fighting; 
Vere^s  cousin,  who  had  been  the  child  of 
favoritism  from  his  earliest  days,  possessed  an 
unfortunate  propensity  for  boasting  largely  of 
his  exploits  that  way;  conjoined  with  a  hot 
head  and  a  fast  tongue,  which,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, had  led  him  into  a  scrape  with  Major 
Hall;  in  which  he  did  not  quite  sustain  the 
character  he  had  given  himself.  But  a  quick 
sensibility  of  shame  is  not  incompatible  with 
sheer  physical  incompetency  to  resent  an  injury 
to  the  feelings;  and  his  sufferings,  in  conse- 
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quence  of  the  exposure  he  had  met  with^  were 
so  acute^  that — while  his  cousin  was  sitting  at 
the  mess  of  the th,  under  the  load  of  re- 
spectability that  had  been  transferred  from  the 
shoulders  of  another  (who,  in  truth,  had  no 
better  title  to  it  than  was  contained  in  the 
postscript  to  Driscoll's  letter,)  to  his  own — ^he 
was  actually  stretched  upon  a  bed,  in  the  first 
stages  of  a  fever  that  carried  him  to  an  early 
grave. 

Meanwhile,  Vere's  ever  active  mind  was 
working  within  itself,  how  it  could  turn  things 
to  greater  advantage,  while  fortune  shed  its 
favoring  influence  on  his  affairs.  At  an  early 
hour  he  rose  to  speak,  evidently  struggling  with 
his  feelings ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  could  sufficiently 
command  them,  thus  addressed  the  mess : — 

"  Gentlemen, — It  is  with  feelings*  I  assure 
you,  of  mingled  pain  and  pleasure,  that 
I  find  this  evening,  that  I  have  been  the 
object  of  some  misconception  on  the  part  of 
gallant  officers  " — and  here,  like  a  noble  earl  at 
a  late  Court  Martial,  he  either  shed  tears,  or 
put  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  as  if  he  did 
so-;-^^  of  whom  I  can  say  no  more,  than,  as 
brave  and  distinguished  countrymen  in  a  sister 
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profession  to  that  of  which  I  am  a  humble  and 
unknown  member^  I  cannot  now  regret  its  ex- 
istence in  their  minds,  as  it  has  afforded  me 
the  present  gratifying  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing its  removal.  And  that,  at  a  moment  when 
I  am  on  the  eve  of  final  departiure  from  a  land 
in  which  I  have  experienced  so  much,  and  such 
affecting  kindness,  that  its  remembrance  must 
always  be  attended  with  feelings  no  language 
can  express.  Allow  me^  then,  to  thank  you 
sincerely  for  your  splendid  hospitality  of  which 
I  have  this  day  partaken, — ^to  bid  you  a  farewell, 
which,  I  fear,  my  limited  stay  will  not  allow  me 
to  repeat — ^and  to  express  a  fervent  wish,  that 
we  may  dine  together  once  more,  under  an 
English  sky.'" 

The  table  rang — the  plates  jingled,  and  the 
glasses  and  decanters  danced,  with  the  thump- 
ing of  knuckles  on  the  wood,  as  he  concluded; 
and  the  colonel  rose  to  reply,  in  a  speech ;  in 
which,  *  sorrow '  and  *  delight ' — '  regrets '  and 
^ rejoicings^ — ^hopes'  and  'wishes' — (particu- 
larly on  the  subject  of  a  speedy  recal  to  Eng- 
land)— ^mingled:  wherein  there,  also,  entered 
some  feelings  of  'astonishment'  and  'surprise,' 
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at  the  unexpected  suddenness  of  Vere's  in- 
tended departure. 

He  accounted  for  it,  by  the  receipt  of  some 
letters,  rendering  his  return  to  England  abso- 
lutely necessary ;  and  after  quitting  the  mess, 
proceeded  to  Y-hang's  5  in  whose  company  he 
continued,  imbibing  brandy-pawnee^  and  smok- 
ing cheroots,  while  the  Chinese  adhered  to 
opium;  till  one  had  completely  stagnated  all 
his  faculties  of  mind,  or  body,  for  a  space  of 
four  and  twenty  hours  at  the  least,  and  the 
other  found  his  something  impaired^  when  he 
left,  several  hours  after  daylight^  to  proceed  on 
the  business  of  the  day;  during  which^  he  had 
necessarily  much  to  get  through,  as,  in  Cal- 
cutta, it  was  to  be  his  last. 

He  sold  his  brig ;  receiving  part  money^  as 
per  agreement,  and  part  bills,  payable  in  Eng- 
land at  a  short  date  after  sight : — ^broke  up  his 
establishment — discharged  his  servants — ^paid 
his  debts,  and  a  leather  superfluous  (if  we  take 
into  consideration  the  usual  attendant  circum- 
stances of  the  previous  night's  debauch)  fare- 
well visit  to  the  residence  of  his  unconscious 
friend,  Y-hang ;  who  little  thought,  poor  man ! 
when  he  went  to  sleep,  that,  before  he  awoke 
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dttffioiently  to  turn  over  from  one  side  and 
slumber  on  the  other^  Yere  would  have  started^ 
on  his  homeward  voyage. 

We  need  only  add,  that  it  was  safe  atid 
speedy — ^that  his  bills  were  duly  honored  at  its 
cloise — and  that^  from  the  merchants  in  China, 
he  was  honored  with  a  splendid  piece  of  plate 
-^while  the  community  in  India  proved  the 
estimation  in  which  he  was,  also,  held  among 
them,  by  an  equally  handsome  letter,  which 
followed  him  quickly  home. 

So  far,  all  had  gone  right.  His  star  appeared 
once  more  in  the  ascendant  and  secure  in  the 
impression  he  had  left  behind,  which,  he  well 
knew,  no  power  of  the  Chinese  could  efface ; 
he  merely  laughed  at  a  furious  letter  from 
Y-hang,  coming  at  once,  without  any  unneces- 
sary circumlocution,  to  the  point ;  and  be- 
ginning rather  abruptly  with  these  words — 

^^Why  you  lie? — What  for  you  sell  your 
brig?^* 

Notwithstanding  which,  however,  and  his 
present  premature  old  age,  occasioned  by  the 
daily  use  of  the  narcotic  drug,  the  Chinese 
continued  cultivating  opium,  and  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  its  sale,  till  the  years  he  attained  in 
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peace  and  plenty^  fully  justified  any  claiin^  or 
pretensions^,  to  them  that  appearances  cbuld 
give. 

While  Vere's  mirth  was  rather  embittered^  a 
few  days  after  his  arrival^  by  reading  a  long 
announcement  in  a  morning  paper^  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Ellen  O'Gara  with  one  Sir  Edward 
Pamer^  Bart.^  M.P.^  of  Portland  Place  in  Lon- 
don, and  some  other  place  near  York :  at  which 
unpalatable  news,  he  swore  an  oath,  we  will 
not  pain  the  reader  by  repeating  in  his  words. 
Though,  what  its  purport  was — ^how  he  kept 
it — and  what  it  ended  in  his  doing ;  the  reader 
may  perceive,  provided  he  hath  patience  to 
follow  the  windings  of  another  tale. 
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CHAP.  I. 

It  might  be  about  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon^  when  an  ill-favored  looking  youth,  with 
a  disproportion  of  limb  that  no  art  could  con^ 
ceal;  referring  to  a  written  direction  in  his 
hand,  knocked  and  rang  repeatedly,  without 
producing  any  eflect,  at  the  door  of  one  of  the 
most  fashionable  looking  houses  in  Saville-row. 
After  two  or  three  trials,  his  last  rap,  and  his 
last  ring,  testified  an  uncontrollable  degree  of 
impatience,  for  he  continued  both  without  in- 
termission, until  they  aroused  the  attention  of 
an  inmate,  who  slowly  threw  up  the  sash  of  a 
second-floor  window ;  and,  in  the  broadest 
Scotch,  inquired — 

"Wha's  there  ?'" 

"Come  down,  confound  you!*' — ^was  the 
answer. 
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"I  dinna  hear/' — ^replied  the  man  at  the 
window,  putting  his  hand  behind  his  ear. 

"Come  down,  I  said/' — ^replied  the  stranger, 
loudly.  • 

"  I  canna  tell-  You  e'en  maim  speir  aboot 
ye,  for  I  dinna  ken." 

^^  Come  down,  you  fool." — was  roared  in  an- 
swer. 

"  Eh  mon !  You  maun  e'en  tak  it  as  ye  get 
it.  If  you  be  a  fule,  as  in  troth  ye  look,  I  did 
na  mak  you  one" — and  with  this,  he  inexorably 
closed  the  window ;  and  turned  his  deaf  ear  to 
the  thundering  peal  of  bell  and  knocker  that 
again  ensued,  and  disturbed  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood. 

"  No  use  in  knocking,  young  man  " — super- 
ciUously  remarked  a  liveried  and  powdered 
lackey,  opening  the  door  of  the  next  house, 
and  coming  out  upon  the  steps.  "  If  he  owes 
your  master  anything,  you  had  better  go  back 
to  him,  and  say,  the  gentleman's  fowled  oflF-— 
the  furniture  pounded,  and  the  crib  to  let" — ^he 
added,  pointing  to  two  bills  in  the  windows ;  in 
which  the  most  conspicuous  words  of  the  first 
were,  '^  Sale  of  furniture  " — and  of  the  second, 
"To  be  let  on  lease." 
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"Young  man  ! — my  master! — scoundrel ^^ — 
replied  the  stranger^  darting  a  furious  glance  at 
the  Buperfine  figiure  man — ^^  Pray,  who  may  be 
your  master  ?'* 

"  Dr.  M^Fage,  sir*' — replied  the  servant;  his 
tone  rather  lowered,  in  point  of  insolence. 

"  I  happen  to  know  that  gentleman  :  just 
give  him  my  card,  sir ;  and  say  that  I  am  iii 
town/' 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir  '* — ^humbly  replied 
the  footman ;  and,  as  the  other  turned  away 
something  mollified,  he  directed  the  surface  of 
the  card  to  catch  the  rays  of  the  street  lamp 
near  him ;  and  read  engraved  upon  it,  without 
even  the  usual  title  or  addition  of  "Mr/' — 
plain  "Power  O'Gara." — ^underneath  which 
was  scrawled,  in  rather  illegible  characters,  the 
present  residence  of  that  eccentric  personage 
at  "Batt's  Hotel":  while  the  stroke  of  a  pen 
was  passed  through  some  other  address. 

*'Who  was  it?" — ^mechanically  inquired  the 
physician,  as  his  carriage  drew  up,  and  he 
stepped  out  of  it,  at  the  moment. 

The  servant  gave  his  master  the  card,  and 
the  message.  ^ 
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"What  did  he  want?'* — the  doctor  laconically 
asked. 

"I  rather  apprehend,  sir^  the  gentleman 
wished  to  know  if  you  knew  where  Mr.  Dris- 
coll  might  be  found/' 

"Take  that  down  to  him/' — replied  the  phy- 
sician^ writing  a  few  lines  on  a  slip  of  paper> 
and  handing  it  to  the  footman. 

"Now,  sir?*' — inquired  that  functionary, 
glancing  at  his  own  silk  stockings,  and  the  wet 
and  dirty  condition  of  the  streets. 

"  Now/' — answered  the  medical  man ;  who 
was  a  person  of  few  words,  and  never  uttered 
any,  even  to  his  patients^  that  he  did  not 
mean. 

Protecting  his  legs  with  a  pair  of  drab  cloth 
gaiters,  the  footman  proceeded  to  the  hotel, 
and  found  O'Gara  in  the  coffee-room,  attract- 
ing the  observation  of  all  its  other  occupants, 
by  his  strange  gait ;  as  he  indulged  himself  in 
a  quarter-deck  walk  during  the  interval  pre- 
ceding the  appearance  of  his  dinner.  The  note 
ran  thus — 

"  My  dear  O'Gara, 

I  am  professionally  engaged  this  evenings 
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but  hope  to  see  you  at  my  house^  to  breakfast, 
at  nine  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

If  you  want  to  find  my  next  door  neighbour, 
Mr.  DriscoU,  the  most  likely  place  I  know, 
is  G — ^n's  gambling  house — time,  near  mid- 
night. 

Tour's,  &c. 

Dennis  M'Fage/' 

*' Where's  6 — ^n's  gambling  house?" — ^in- 
quired O'Gara,  aloud,  on  finishing  the  note. 

*^ There  is  a  cluby  sir" — ^replied  the  waiter; 
laying  a  marked  emphasis  on  the  word  club ; 
for  he  knew,  that  many  of  those  present  were 
members — "  a  very  fashionable  club,  sir,  kept 
by  a  gentleman  of  that  name." 

"If  they  play,  what's  the  difference?" — 
bluntly  asked  (^Gara ;  whose  mind  had  not,  at 
any  time,  a  bias  in  favour  of  such  subtle  and 
fine-drawn  distinctions — '51  suppose  you  can 
get  cheated  there,  by  paying  for  it." 

"  I  would  advise  you  to  be  a  little  more 
guarded  in  your  remarks;  and  not  to  make 
them  in  such  miscellaneous  company,  for  the 
future." — said  a  yoimg  man,  with  threatening 
tone  and  gesture. 
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'^  If  anything  I  say  applies  to  you — take  it 
in  welcome.  I  am  CKGara's  heir,  and  ready  to 
answer  for  my  words." 

"  Irish,  by  Jove  P' — said  the  young  man  to 
his  companion  at  dinner :  who  was  equally  dis- 
sipated, but,  by  no  means,  so  fashionable  in 
appearance. 

'^English,  Irish,  or  Scotch,  sir !" — ^thundered 
CyGara ;  while  his  eyes  flashed  with  anger,  and 
his  whole  frame  shook — ^^'What  right  does 
either  nation  give  you  to  attack  a  stranger,  even 
if  he  limps  with  lameness,  and  his  arms  are 
like  an  ape's  ?  I  asked  the  difference  between 
a  gambling  club  and  a  gambling  house — I  ask 
it  again.  I  supposed  you  could  get  cheated 
there ;  and  I  suppose  so  now.  Ruined,  I 
know  you  can.  And  now,  let  any  man,  who 
likes  to  make  a  quarrel  for  himself,  stand  up 
within  the  reach  of  this  arm,  and  call  me  liar.^' 

As  he  uttered  this  invitation,  he  clenched  his 
ungloved  hand,  shook  his  fist,  and  glared  round 
the  coffee-room,  to  see  who  might  be  disposed 
to  accept  it ;  but  all,  with  one  accord,  seemed 
to  yield  precedence  to  the  advice  giver,  who 
commenced  the  fracas,  but,  apparently,  cloaked 
his  unwillingness  to  bring  matters  to  an  issue. 
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under  shelter  of  an  impenetrable  contempt^  for 
his  antagonist;  though  it  was  plain^  that  he 
sat  uneasily  under  the  battery  of  significant 
smiles  that  were  freely  circulating  at  his  ex- 
pense :  while  O^Gara  commenced  his  dinner 
with,  at  leasts  the  satisfaction  of  maintaining 
his  ground,  and  remaining  in  undisputed  pos* 
session  of  the  last  word. 

^'  Call  a  coach  ^' — ^he  said,  as  he  swallowed 
the  last  mouthful.  *'  G — n's  gambling  house^^ — 
he  added,  loud  enough  for  the  whole  coffee- 
room  to  hear ;  stepping  in,  and  directing  the 
coachman  where  to  drive.  But  on  reaching 
the  house,  it  was  not  even  open,  at  this  early 
hour,  for  the  purposes  of  play ;  and  he  was^ 
moreover,  informed,  that  this  being  opera 
night,  the  major,  (for  whom  he  made  inquiry) 
who  was  a  great  patron  of  the  arts  and  the 
drama,  was  not  expected  till  a  late  hour  in  the 
evening. 

Driving  back  to  his  hotel  to  dress,  he  dis- 
missed the  coach,  and  bent  his  steps  to  the 
opera  house,  which  he  entered  just  as  the  cur- 
tain lifted.  It  was  a  new  piece : — ^the  pit,  as 
well  as  the  other  parts  of  the  house,  was 
crowded ;  and  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere — ^the 
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glare  of  light,  and  crash  of  music,  soon  made 
CyGara  wish  himself  well  out  of  it.  But  an 
exit  was  out  of  the  question,  till,  at  last,  he 
observed  an  opening  in  the  crowd,  caused  hj  a 
man  effecting  his  way  through  it;  and  the 
young  Irishman  kept  close  at  his  back,  till  he 
reached  the  door,  when  the  surprise  was 
mutual;  as  the  stranger  faced  about,  and 
O'Gara  recognised  in  his  flushed  face,  and 
sparkling  though  sunken  eye,  the  party  with 
whom  he  had  previously  had  the  dispute  in  the 
coffee-room  at  Batt^s  hotel. 

^^  1  bear  no  malice  " — said  the  stranger — ^^  I 
brought  your  attack  upon  myself:  and  to  the 
truth  of  your  words  I  am  a  living  testimony'^ — 
he  added,  in  a  hollow  voice — ^^^but  1  should 
like  to  know  the  reason  that  you  dogg  me 
now/' 

"  I  do  not  dogg  you'' — ^replied  O^Grara — ^^  I 
could  not  stand  the  heat ;  and  had  no  other 
means  of  getting  out,  than  following  in  your 
wake." 

^'  Then  go  your  way,  my  good  fellow,  now ; 
and,  for  the  love  of  heaven,  let  me  go  mine  in 
peace !" — and  turning  short  round,  he  strode 
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off,  casting  furtive  glances,  as  if  to  see  whether 
any  body  watched  him  as  he  went. 

His  form  was  bent — ^his  face  was  haggard 
with  care  and  dissipation;  and  there  was  a 
wild  disorder  gleaming  in  his  blood-shot  eye^ 
which  bespoke  a  fevered  brain^  that  was  now 
evidently  reeling  under  the  influence  of  some 
exciting  stimulant.  O^Gara  stood  watching 
him,  as  he  proceeded  up  the  Haymarket,  and 
pondering  on  his  former  words,  which  distinctly 
pointed  to  the  heavy  losses  that  are  mostly 
incidental  to  a  life  of  play ;  when  his  attention 
was  suddenly  diverted  by  a  conversation  pass- 
ing between  a  rou^  looking  young  man  and  the 
officer  on  guard. 

^^  Did  you  ever  see  a  poor  devil  so  cut  up  }" 
— exclaimed  the  latter. 

^'No,  by  G— ''— was  the  reply— ''He  looks 
as  likely  a  subject  for  the  coroner  as  you  often 
see.  I  think  he  has  been  drinking  himself  up 
to  the  mark  for  it,  too.^^ — and  he  drew  his  finger 
across  his  throat,  as  he  spoke. 

''  There  is  nothing  else  left  for  him,  that  I 
can  see.^' — answered  the  guardsman.  ''He's 
head  over  ears  in  it  at  G — ^n's;  and  I  passed 
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through  Saville-row  this  afternoon,  and  saw  the 
bills  in  the  windows  at  his  house/' 

O'Gara  listened  to  no  more ;  for  he  needed 
nothing  further  to  inform  him,  that  the  subject 
of  their  discoiu'se  was  no  less  a  person  than  the 
very  individual,  in  search  of  whom,  he  had 
come  to  London,  on  matters  of  consequence 
that  will  unravel  themselves  in  due  time  to  the 
reader,  whose  penetration  has,  no  doubt,  long 
ere  this,  recognised  in  the  stranger's  person^ 
the  bankrupt  merchant  and  broken-down  gam- 
bler, Driscoll.  He  immediately  sallied  out  to 
overtake  him ;  but  in  the  few  moments  that 
elapsed  while  he  was  listening  to  the  guards- 
man and  his  friend,  he  contrived  to  lose  sight 
of  Driscoll  I  and  after  some  hours  spent  in  a 
fruitless  search,  he  was  fain  to  wrap  himself  in 
his  cloak,  and  abide  the  chances  of  meeting 
him  at  6 — n's. 

A  return  to  his  hotel  delayed  his  reaching 
the  club  till  the  night  was  almost  spent ;  and 
when  he  got  there,  the  members  were  betting 
on  the  probabilities,  and  the  mode,  of  self- 
destruction  of  a  man,  by  whom,  but  a  few 
nights  back,  they  were  eager  to  be  ranked  as 
friends.     His  career,  though  brief,  had  been 
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brilliant^  while  it  lasted ;  but  his  downfal  had 
been  deep  and  sudden ;  while  the  evil  news  had 
already  extended  with  the  usual  rapidity  of 
such  intelligence:  for  when  O^Gara  inquired 
of  a  porter,  whether  Mr.  DriscoU  was  upstairs, 
the  drowsy  menial  made  surly  answer : 

^'Noi  he^U  never  mount  them  steps  again  ^' 

^^The  last  that  was  heard  of  him;  he  was 
seen  going  ekst^^ — exclaimed  a  voice,  by  the 
tone  of  which  O'Gara  discovered  Vere,  and 
muffled  his  cloak  closer  round  his  face,  that 
the  other  might  not  know  him  as  he  passed  on 
his  way  out ;  having  here  learnt  the  merchant's 
ruin  from  the  Major,  whose  civility  to  Vere  on 
the  occasion  of  his  visit,  must  be  still  fresh  in 
the  recollection  of  the  reader.  '^I  fear  you 
will  have  to  drag  the  Thames  at  London  Bridge 
to  find  him'' — he  significantly  added;  and  went 
his  way,  without  an  idea  to  whom  he  had  just 
addressed  himself. 

*^  Take  my  card  up  to  Major  G — n" — said 
CGara  to  the  servant — "  I  must  see  him." 

^^Must  see  him  !"-^-exclaimed  the  porter, 
saucily — "  1  don't  know  about  that.  It's  get- 
ting near  shutting-iip-shop  time ;  and  you  had 
better  call  again  to-morrow,  I  think." 

VOL.  II.  £ 
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*' Major  G — n/' — shouted  (VGara,  in  a  voice 
that  required  no  repetition  on  the  stairs^  to 
reach  the  room  in  which  the  soldier  was. 

** What  is  it?'^ — ^he  exclaimed,  coming  down. 

*^  Major  G — ^n'^ — replied  the  Irishman — 
^'  My  name  is  (yGara.  Just  oblige  me,  wiU 
you  ?  by  kicking  that  man,  for  I  am  too  lame, 
as  you  see,  to  do  it ;  and  then  grant  me  the 
favor  of  five  minutes^  private  conversation. — 
What  is  all  this  about  that  man  DriscoU?^' — ^he 
inquired,  as  G — n  led  the  way  into  a  private 
room,  and  closed  the  door. 

"  There  is  so  much  '^ — ^replied  the  M^or — 
*^  that  I  hardly  know  at  which  end  to  begin.^^ 

^*He  has  lost  money  ?'^ — said  O^Gara,  who 
perceived  a  certain  degree  of  reserve  about  the 
Major. 

^'  More  than  he  can  pay,  I  fear  me/' — sighed 
the  soldier,  remembering  how  it  was  once 
nearly  all  up  with  him  from  the  same  cause. 

ff  Where  is  he  now  ?*' 

"I  £fo  know'' — ^repUed  G — ^n;  — ** because 
I  was  to  make  an  oflTer  privately  in  his  behalf; 
and  acquaint  him  with  the  issue.  But  if  you 
really  want  to  see  him,  I  would  advise  you  to 
do  so  to-night ;  as  he  has  neither  house  nor 
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home^  nor^  I  fear  me,  the  means  of  providing 
himself  with  either;  and  where  he  may  be 
to-morrow^  God  can  only  say.  His  claimants 
here  have  their  own  losses  to  make  up,  and  will 
not  listen  to  his  terms  at  all/' 

«« What  are  they  ?"'— asked  (yGara. 

*'Upon  my  honomr'^ — said  the  Major — ^^1 
don't  kno^  how  &r  I  am  right  in  telling  so 
much  to  a  stranger.  But  I  hardly  need  say,  I 
feel  entitled  to  regard  any  oqe  of  your  name  in 
the  light  of  an  old  friend.  I  thought  them 
advantageous,  or  I  never  would  have  presumed 
to  offer  them  to  the  notice  of  any  member. 
You  must  know,  the  furniture  in  Saville-row  is 
protected  from  his  legal  creditors  by  a  friendly 
judgment,  which  I  hold ;  and  Mr.  DriscoU's 
proposal  was,  to  have  it  valued,  (which  was 
done,)  and  make  up  the  difference  by  a  bill  on 
some  third  party,  at  a  short  date.  But  none  of 
them  would  hear  of  it/' 

"  How  much  may  be  the  difference  ?" 

The  Major  told  him. 

^*  I  have  some  money  at  a  banker's  " — con- 
tinued O'Qara — ^^  Will  you  take  my  cheque?" 

^^  And  give  the  cash  for  that  and  the  frimi- 
ture  on  my  own  responsibility,  my  dear  sir, 

E  2 
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to-Dight^ — ^this  very  moment  !*' — exclaimed  the 
Major ;  who^  at  bottom^  was  possessed  of  feel- 
ings that  his  mode  of  livelihood  could  not 
annihilate  entirely ;  and  barely  waiting  for  the 
cheque  to  be  signed,  he  hurried  up  to  the  rooms 
again,  with  his  watch  in  hand,  to  acquaint  the 
few  remaining  members,  that  Mr.  Driscoll  had 
been  true  to  his  time ;  and  to  desire  the  clerk 
to  cancel  the  entry  against  him  on  the  books. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  how  this  unexpected 
piece  of  intelligence  was  received.  Many,  who 
gained  on  one  hand  by  this  settlement  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  came  off  losers  on  the  other, 
from  having  covered  a  loss  they  looked  upon 
as  certain,  by  betting  odds  upon  events  of 
a  contrary  nature.  It  was  pronounced  a  regular 
^bite':  and  as  it  was  a  notorious  fact  not  ad- 
mitting of  denial,  that  Driscoll  had  been  seen 
at  the  opera  in  the  beginning  of  the  evening, 
the  losers  cursed  their  luck,  which  was  bad 
each  way ;  and  went  home  with  the  comfortable 
idea,  that  they  were  done. 

With  these  feelings,  however,  the  Major  had 
no  concern.  He  liked  Driscoll,  and  rejoiced 
from  his  heart,  that  the  club,  of  which  he  had 
the  honor  to  be  conducting  manager,  was  free 
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as  it  ever  had  been  from  the  stain  of  a 
defaulter:  and  as  the  last  lingering  player 
deserted  the  room^  and  the  brilliant  lights 
which  illuminated  them  were  finally  extin- 
guished, he  returned  to  O'Gara,  who  awaited 
him  in  a  small  room  on  the  ground  floor. 

*'If  you  like  to  go  down  to  your  friend 
Driscoll  to-night  ^^ — observed  the  Major — ^^^I 
will  send  a  servant  with  you.  I  regret  I  can- 
not go  myself;  but  I  am  obUged  to  be  here  the 
first,  and  leave  the  last" — he  added,  with  a 
weary  yawn — ^^  night  after  night ;  and  I  begin 
to  feel  now,  that  I  am  getting  old  ;  and  require 
more  regularity  of  rest.'^ 

"  I  wish  that  1  coidd  see  such  an  old  friend 
of  my  father's  beyond  the  necessity  of  having 
his  nights  broken  " — said  O^Gara,  with  such  a 
deferential  feeling  of  respect  to  the  years  and 
previous  rank  of  a  man  who  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  have  either  much  regarded  for 
some  years,  that  he  was  evidently  strongly 
affected  by  it;  and  answered  with  a  sigh,  as 
he  laid  his  hand  affectionately  on  CGara^s 
shoulder : — 

"Ah,  my  dear  young  friend !  some  of  us 
are  made,  and  some  of  us  are  marred,  no  telHng 
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how.  But  your  father — how  is  he  ?  If  ever 
he  comes  to  town,  ask  him  to  let  me  see  him^ 
once,  only  once  '^ — ^he  added ;  turning  to  con- 
ceal emotions  which  (yGara  saw  were  painful 
to  him^  and,  therefore,  felt  the  cruelty  of  in- 
truding further  on  his  presence. 

'^London's  a  strange  place,  sir; — sits  up  all 
night'' — ^remarked  the  servant,  to  whom  had 
been  assigned  the  task  of  escorting  (VGara 
down  to  the  place  of  meeting  which  Driscoll 
had  selected  for  receiving  intelligence  of  the 
success  of  his  proposals  for  a  settlement;  as 
they  turned  out  of  the  street  in  which  the  club- 
house was,  and  continued  their  steps  in  the 
direction  of  Covent  Qarden.  '^Somethin'  for 
ever  goin'  on,  from  dusk  till  daylight.  Purst'' 
— ^he  said,  counting  on  his  fingers — ^^^  comes 
dinners,  and  wery  gay  they  be  at  the  west  end. 
Then  the  theatres — and  there's  plenty  of  life  to 
be  seen  inside  of  them. — ^When  they  begin  to 
deaden  about  the  fag  end  of  the  actin'  you  can 
turn  out,  and  win  your  five  hundred  pound  at 
play" 

*'  Or  lose  it  "—said  O'Gara,  dryly. 

*'Or  lose  it,  sir,  I  don't  deny" — ^replied  the 
man — ^^*And  by  the  time  you  are  tired,  and  had 
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your  supper ;  for  them  as  likes  low  life^  and  a 
devilled  kidney,  or  Welsh  rare-bit,  there^s 
plenty  to  be  had,  five  minutes  cast  of  a  coach 
from  us/^ 

*^And  that  takes  you  on  to  daylight,  does 
it?*'— saidCPGara. 

^* Yes,  sir^' — ^he  replied — ^'though  I've  known 
many  a  gentleman  spend  an  hour  or  two  in 
Common  Garden  after  the  carts  come  in,  a 
larkin'  and  drinkin'  hot  coffee  with  the  nursery 
girls/' 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  Covent 
Garden  end  of  King  Street ;  and  turning  short 
round  to  the  left,  under  the  Piazza,  descended 
undergroimd  into  one  of  the  largest  of  those 
noisy  dens  of  revelry  that  widely  open  their 
reeking  jaws,  after  every  other  place  of  riot 
and  dissipation  has  been  closed,  to  entrap  the 
passing  stragglers  in  their  way.  The  sullen 
strokes  of  the  different  church  clocks  in  the 
neighbourhood  had,  long  since,  tolled  the  hour 
of  three ;  but  this  subterraneous  cavern  was 
still  crowded  to  excess,  with  dissipated  haber- 
dashers— ^newspaper  theatrical  critics — actors 
in  the  lower  walks  of  the  profession — convivial 
spirits,  who  paid  more  regard  to  these  fascinat- 
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ing  debaucheries  than  their  business;  and  reaped 
the  consequences: — ^with  here  and  there  a  gen- 
tleman^  who^  it  was  to  be  presumed^  came  here 
to  study  life. 

At  the  head  of  a  long  table,  at  the  further 
part  of  the  room,  opposite  the  entrance,  round 
the  upper  end  of  which  sat  a  distinguished 
knot  of  singers,  was  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies : — a  man  not  past  the  prime  of  life — 
though  his  bloated  face — ^bald  head — distended 
eye — and  shrunken  limbs,  bore  witness  to  the 
nature  of  his  calling. 

Pale  death  had  stamped  his  mark  upon  many 
present ;  and  the  drunkard  might  have  gleaned 
a  true  and  warning  lesson,  by  casting  an  ob- 
servant and  reflecting  glance  on  the  surroimding 
scene.  With  one  or  two  slight  exceptions,  how- 
ever, where  drinking  had  done  its  work,  all  was 
conducted  with  the  most  orderly  qiiiet  that  can 
be  conceived  :  and  the  hum  of  voices  subsided 
into  attentive  silence  at  the  magic  stroke  from 
the  chairman's  hammer,  and  his  caU  for  a  glee 
on  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  vocal 
band;  when,  presently,  undeadened  by  the 
dense  clouds  of  smoke  which  floated  in  the  air, 
there  rolled  forth  a  rich  volume  of  loud  melody 
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that  would  not  have  disgraced  the  boards  of 
Dniry  Lane. 

Near  the  singers  sat  Driscoll^  far  gone  in  the 
last  stages  of  intoxication: — ^his  form  more 
bent — ^his  face  more  flushed  with  riot — and  his 
look  more  haggard,  than  before.  Two  nearly 
emptied  bottles  of  wine  stood  before  him, 
specimens  of  the  nature  and  quantity  of  his 
drink ;  which,  added  to  his  previous  potations, 
altogether  made  up  a  formidable  total.  He 
was  not  so  stupified,  however,  but  what  he 
recollected  O'Gara,  and  muttered  something  to 
an  opposite  companion,  who  was  the  same  as 
the  young  Irishman  had  seen  with  him  at 
Batt's,  about  (yGara's  dogging  him  again. 

*^I  come  from  G — n's^' — said  O^Gara,  ap- 
proaching him  at  the  close  of  the  singing ;  and 
the  utterance  of  that  word  appeared  to  have  a 
talismanic  effect  in  soberiipig  Driscoll,  who  ab- 
ruptly rose  from  his  seat,  and  quitted  his  friend 
and  the  place  in  company  with  O'Gara. 

"I  know  why  you  dogged  me  now'^ — ^he  said, 
gloomily,  as  they  emerged  into  the  air ;  and  he 
stared  rather  wildly  round  him. 

."Mr.  DriscoU'"— repUed  O'Gara— ^^   feel 
for  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart ;  and  I 

E  a 
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served  too  long  on  board  that  privateer,  not  to 
be  deep  in  your  secrets.  Play: — ^your  con- 
nexion with  my  captain,  and  that  poor  creature 
who  followed  him  overland,  starving  from  hun* 
ger,  and  with  bare  and  bleeding  feet,  till  she 
dropped  half  dead  at  our  door,  have  ruined 
you.  Any  of  those  three  causes  were  enough 
to  do  so  *,  and  with  all  of  them  against  you, 
how  could  you  expect  to  stand?  Tou  must 
abstain  from  one — ^lay  all  remembrance  of  the 
other  in  her  grave — cut  that  villain  Vere ;  and 
you  may  yet  retrieve.*' 

^^  Retrieve — how,  young  man  V^ — ^laughed 
Driscoll,  with  a  moody  scorn  that  was  terrible 
to  see. 

^^Your  secrets  *' — continued  COara — ^^^are 
known  to  none  but  Vere  and  me.  Vere  will  not 
blacken  his  own  face  by  a  betrayal,  trust  him ; 
and  so  sacred  have  I  kept  them,  that  my  own 
father — ^my  own  uncle — ^my  own  sister,  is  ig- 
norant to  this  hour  of  whom  that  woman  was, 
and  why  she  came  '*— 

*^Then  you — ^you  had  her  removed,  to  be 
buried  near  me.  Bless  you!'* — exclaimed  Dris- 
coll; griping  his  companion's  arm,  till  his 
finger-ends  were  almost  buried  in  the  flesh; — 
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and  evincing  the  strength  of  the  blind  infatua- 
tion  that  had  duped  him  from  the  first,  by  the 
gratitude  he  felt  for  the  delicacy  that  (yOara 
had  shown  through  the  melancholy  transaction. 

*^My  sister  ^^ — ^resumed  O'Gara — ^^' believes 
Vere  perfection  still.  While  it  makes  her 
happy,  let  her  cling  to  that  belief.  My  father 
cannot  make  him  out.  Time  will  do  that  for 
him,  without  my  help.  My  uncle  begins  to 
see  a  Uttle  now;  and  his  eyes  do  not  stand. in 
need  of  the  assistance  of  any  man  to  open 
them.  But  all  have  scarcely  ever  heard  your 
name.  Now,  then,  my  advice  to  you  is  this; — 
Come  down  to  us  in  quiet,  as  my  friend.  Your 
cousin  Damer^' 

*^  I  could  not  face  him''-*-answered  Driscoll ; 
and  he  shuddered  at  something  as  he  spoke. 

"Why  not  ?"'— said  (yGara— ^^a  kinder- 
hearted,  or  a  better  man,  does  not  exist.  The 
stoppage  of  your  firm  is  known  to  have  been 
the  fault  of  the  mode  in  which  those  who  had 
the  management  of  the  business,  chose  to  con- 
duct it ;  and,  certainly,  none  of  your's  ^^ 

"  I  cannoV^ — ^interrupted  Driscoll,  with  im- 
patient fierceness.    ^'  That  cursed  debt^'- 

^'^  Is  paid." 
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"  It  will  be  !*' — observed  DriscoU^  in  gloomy 
sternness.  '*And  now'* — he  added,  as  they 
entered  the  Strand,  and  he  stood  still — ^^^your 
road  lies  this  way*' — ^pointing  westward — ^^^and 
mine,  that.  Here  we  part;  and  neither  at- 
tempt to  dogg  me  yourself,  or  set  that  man 
upon  the  scent  V^ 

"  It  is  only  a  servant  of  O — ^n^s,  that  he  sent 
to  show  me  the  way'^ — ^replied  CVGara.  "But 
ar?  you  going  to  do,  or  have  you  done,  some- 
thing that  will  not  bear  the  light  ?^' — and  he 
fixed  his  eyes  on  Driscoll's,  who  averted  them, 
as  he  answered — 

"  Good  night.     No  matter.^^ 

"  Good  night  ^' — said  O'Gara ;  who  saw  he 
was  in  a  state  that  rendered  further  parley  use- 
less :  and  he  turned  up  towards  Charing  Cross ; 
while  DriscoU  paced  on,  with  hasty  strides,  in 
the  opposite  direction,  till  on  turning  his  head 
back  over  his  shoulder  to  see,  and  finding  his 
late  companion  out  of  sight,  he  rather  slackened 
in  his  walk. 

"  Coach,  sir  V^ — said  the  driver  of  a  jarvey 
bound  city  way,  which  overtook  him  at  a  foofs 
pace,  pulling  up  his  horses  to  ply  for  a  fare. 

"No** — said  DriscoU,  carelessly. 
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"Take  you  cheap^  sir'* — observed  the  per- 
severing whip,  by  way  of  inducement  for  the 
other  to  ride. 

«No!^^ — ^was  the  reply,  with  a  little  im- 
patience in  its  tone. 

*^ Going  my  way,  sir:  drive  you  gratis^* — said 
the  man  civilly,  preparing  to  get  down  and 
open  the  door. 

^^No !  !^^— bellowed  DriscoU,  with  fury  in  his 
voice. 

"  No  offence,  sir.  I  hope  you  won't  never 
meet  with  a  worse  offer'*— exclaimed  the  man ; 
and  drove  straight  on,  until  DriscoU  turned 
down  that  broad  and  beautiful  street  leading  to 
Waterloo  bridge;  when  the  coach,  also,  took 
the  next  turning  that  reached  the  water-side, 
and  went  at  a  marvellous  quick  pace  for  a 
vehicle  of  that  description. 

It  was  piercing  cold.  Dawn  was  struggling 
with,  the  darkness :  and  the  grey  scud  that 
shrouded  io  transparent  folds  the  few  faint 
stars,  was  driven  rapidly  through  the  sky  by  a 
sweeping  wind,  that  howled  through  the  arches 
of  the  bridge  and  checked  the  troubled  tide. 
All  aloft  looked  stormy — all  below  looked 
gloom — and  the  solid  stone-work,  as  it  rose  in 
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bold  and  spectral  whiteness  from  the  foot  of 
its  broad  black  shadow  on  the  surface  of  the 
Thames,  seemed  too  stupendous  and  majestic 
for  the  work  of  man. 

No  stir  was  visible  upon  the  river ;  and  the 
straggling  lamps  along  each  shore  threw  a  dole- 
ful light  a  little  way  across  the  water,  as  if  to 
better  shadow  forth  the  desert  stiUness  of  the 
scene.  The  sleep  of  the  vast  city  seemed  like 
death;  though  here  and  there,  in  the  upper 
windows  of  some  house,  there  shone  forth  dim 
rays  of  light,  that  told,  may  be,  of  wakeful 
watchers  by  the  bed  of  pain,  or  mournful  vigils 
continued  by  the  side  of  those  that  slept  their 
last. 

On  the  crown  of  the  centre  arch  there  stood 
a  human  figure,  leaning  over  the  stone-coping, 
with  his  eyes  intently  bent  upon  the  rapid  flood 
below, — so  still  and  motionless,  that  the  breath 
of  life  appeared  never  to  have  entered  into  his 
nostrils.  At  last,  he  bared  his  hfi&d — ^looked 
hastily  each  way — ^and,  as  he  broke  into  a  short 
and  agitated  walk,  the  fevered  emotions  in  his 
breast  became  apparent.  His  brow  uncovered 
— ^without  a  cloak  to  shield  his  wasted  frame 
from  the  cutting  blast — ^a  cold  sweat  distilled 
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from  every  pore,  and  mingled  with  burning 
tears  of  anguish  and  remorse  that  trickled  down 
his  face. 

A  few  moments  passed  this  way,  when,  with 
a  sudden  gesture,  he  cast  his  hat  from  him ; 
and  laughed  in  his  agony  with  a  maniac's  glee, 
as  he  watched  it  floating  down  the  stream,  and 
saw  it  sink  at  last. 

Waving  his  hand  above  his  head,  he  cleared 
the  coping  at  a  bound,  and  stood  a  moment  on 
the  broad  projecting  ledge  beyond.  One  last 
look  at  the  earth  he  was  about  to  quit  for  ever 
— one  impious  glance  at  the  heavens  of  his 
Maker,  into  whose  presence  he  was  about  to 
rush  uncalled;  and  bending  his  body  forward, 
prepared  to  take  the  final — ^fatal  plunge,  that 
was  to  sever  his  connexion  with  the  things  of 
this  life  for  all  future  time  :  but  his  efibrts  were 
in  vain ;  for  a  hand  seized  him  from  behind, 
and  his  legs  were  suddenly  encompassed  in  the 
nervous  hug  of  a  long  and  sinewy  pair  of  arms; 
while  a  boat  shot  out  fix)m  under  the  archway, 
and  hung  awhile  beneath  its  centre  in  the 
shadow  of  the  bridge. 


CHAP.  II. 

For  the  clearer  elucidation  of  this  narrative 
we  must  recur  to  a  few  points  in  its  earlier 
stages,  before  proceeding  further  on  our  way. 

The  signal  gun,  that  announced  Yere's  sud- 
den departure  with  the  brig  from  the  bay  in- 
denting Freeman's  property,  into  which,  it  will 
be  remembered,  young  O'Gara  had  safely  car- 
ried the  vessel  after  his  escape  from  the  French- 
man in  the  cutting-out  expedition  on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  enemy's  country,  boomed 
the  death-knell  of  his  frail  victim,  who  drew 
her  last  breath  before  its  echoes  died  away 
among  the  cliffs;  and  for  ever  shattered  the 
hopes  of  the  innocent  and  confiding  Irish  girl, 
who  tended  her  final  hour  with  no  other 
thought  than  ministering  to  the  wants  of  one 
who  would  soon  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  aid. 

Young  O'Gara,  who  had  been  sent  for  up  to 
the  chamber  of  death,  to  see  if  he  could  throw 
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any  light  upon  the  mystery,  but  refrained  from 
uttering  a  syllable  of  what  he  knew,  started  at 
the  suddenness  of  the  report ;  and  quickly  left 
the  house  to  ascertain  its  meaning.  On  reach- 
ing the  first  elevated  ground  that  gave  him  a 
view  of  the  sea,  he  observed  the  bay  was 
empty ;  and  the  brig  far  enough  in  the  offing 
under  canvass,  with  a  breeze  that  rendered  all 
attempt  to  communicate  with  her  by  means  of 
boats  quite  futile.  His  first  thought  was,  of 
barratry  among  the  men ;  but  the  statement  of 
the  astonished  boat's-crew  who  had  been  left 
ashore  in  the  village  when  Vere  put  off  by 
himself  in  their  boat,  and  which  was  cor- 
roborated by  the  inn-keeper,  soon  undeceived 
him  on  that  point. 

He  returned  to  the  house  with  the  intelli- 
gence, that  Vere  had  unexpectedly  arrived  and 
gone  to  sea  with  the  brig ;  and,  for  anything  he 
knew,  fired  as  a  signal  for  the  men  to  join. 

^^  Probably,  an  enemy  in  sight/* — observed 
the  colonel. 

^^ Possibly.** — ^replied  the  son:  who  let  the 
whole  circle  form  their  own  conjectures  on  the 
subject,  without  stating  what  his  own  were ; 
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which,  we  need  hardly  observe,  were  not  very 
widely  removed  fix>in  the  truth. 

By  the  time  the  point  had  been  well  debated, 
it  was  pretty  late ;  but  the  feelings  of  most  of 
the  family  had  been  too  much  excited  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  incidents  of  a  painful  and 
mysterious  nature  had  crowded  on  each  other, 
to  admit  of  relief  by  rest ;  and  when  morning 
dawned,  the  whole  party  appeared  at  the  break- 
fast table  with  aching  heads — ^languid  eyes — 
and  but  little  appetite  for  the  meal.  On  its 
conclusion,  Mrs.  (VOara  and  Ellen  soon  with- 
drew, leaving  the  colonel.  Freeman,  and  his 
nephew,  to  indulge  an  unrestrained  discussion 
on  matters  connected  witl^  the  forthcoming 
inquest  ordered  on  the  body. 

'^My  dear  boy'' — said  Freeman  to  his  nephew 
— *^your  father  and  I  both  agreed  last  night, 
that  you  know  more  about  this  unhappy  busi- 
ness than  you  choose  to  say.  I  know*' — ^he 
continued — ^^  that  I  have  old  fashioned,  strait- 
laced  notions  of  religion  and  morality,  ^niiich 
but  ill  accord  with  the  fashions  of  the  present 
day ;  and,  perhaps,  still  less  with  the  ideas  that 
young  men  are  likely  to  imbibe  at  sea.  Here^ 
in  particular,  standing  as  a  magistrate,  and  the 
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largest  landholder  in  the  neighbourhood^  is  my 
example^  and  the  example  of  those  I  cherish 
immediately  aromid  me^  looked  up  to  for 
guidance  on  the  part  of  others ;  and  by  that 
oath  on  which  we  shall  be  all  called  to  speak 
the  truth  in  the  presence  of  our  Ood^  and  before 
the  coroner  this  day^  are  you  directly  or  indi- 
rectly the  cause  of  that  unhappy  creature's 
death?'' 

**  Unde,  I  am  not.'* 

^^I  believe  you." — ^answered  Freeman^  kindly : 
his  eyes  beaming  with  pleasure  and  benevolence 
as  he  spoke.  ^*  Is  Vere?" — ^he  added^  calmly^ 
after  a  moment's  pause. 

'^  In  the  relation  he  stands  to  this  family ; 
and,  indeed,  were  he  a  perfect  stranger  to  us 
all,  heaven  forbid  that  I  should  take  upon  my- 
self the  task  of  imputing  that  to  others  from 
which  I  should  shrink  myself." 

'^  It  is  the  law  of  our  land" — said  Freeman 
— ^^  and  a  law,  wherein  no  man  can  do  wrong 
by  taking  for  his  guidance,  in  private  life,  that 
every  one  is  to  be  presumed  innocent  until 
proved  guilty.  Therefore,  will  we  follow  the 
example  of  my  nephew  Power,  and  abide  by  its 
dictates  in  the  present  instance;   and  bless 
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God,  that  it  has  fallen  to  our  lot  to  BOo€ke  the 
last  agonies  of  a  fellow  creature/^ 

^*  Amen  P^— exclaimed  O^Gara. 

"  Amen  V^ — ^replied  his  &ther ;  proudly  add- 
ing— ^^  I  told  you.  Freeman,  how  it  was,  from 
the  first.  I  will  bet  you  odds,  it  comes  out 
upon  the  inquest,  that  she  is  some  poor 
soldier's  wife  or  other.  I  have  some  penetra- 
tion naturally,  from  my  regimental  experience, 
in  those  matters ;  and  I  saw  how  it  was  at  a 
glance ;  or  d —  me,  do  you  think  I  would  let 
a  daughter  of  mine  go  and  play  sick  nurse 
to'' 

*^  Hush,  brother,  hush !" — Freeman  solemnly 
exclaimed.  "  Where  all  is  pollution — all  is  sin 
in  the  sight  of  God,  who  shall  say  where  there 
is  most  contamination  to  the  human  touch !" 

The  inquest  assembled ;  and  nothing  further 
coming  out  than  was  already  known,  the  Jury 
returned  a  verdict  in  accordance  with  the  cir- 
cumstances; and  expressed  in  the  highest  terms 
they  could,  their  sense  of  the  humanity  and 
kindness  which  had  been  evinced  by  Freeman 
and  the  colonel's  family.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Power,  the  body  was  then  enclosed  in  a  shell, 
and  forwarded  to  an  undertaker's  in  the  metro- 
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pofis^  to  be  claimed ;  or  else  buried  at  the  joint 
expense  of  his  father  and  uncle.  At  the  same 
time^  he  wrote  to  Driscoll  an  anonymous  state- 
ment of  all  he  knew ;  and  within  a  week^  a 
letter  was  received  from  the  undertaker  in 
London^  to  say^  the  corpse  had  been  claimed, 
and  all  expenses  paid  by  the  fiiends,  who,  he 
had  every  reason  to  believe,  were  highly  re- 
spectable. 

^^  Ah !  poor  thing  ?' — exclaimed  the  colonel 
— *^  married  against  their  consent,  no  doubt,  to 
some  poor  devil  of  an  ensign  in  some  marching 
regiment,  with  nothing  but  his  pay.'^ 

And  there  the  matter  rested :  and  soon  shared 
the  short-lived  fate  of  many  a  nine  days^  won- 
der in  the  place  of  its  occurrence. 

Ellen^s  anxiety,  however,  for  the  fate  of 
Yere,  and  to  know  the  causes  of  his  absence 
and  his  silence,  was  daily  on  the  increase ;  and 
at  last,  yielding  to  the  urgency  of  her  solicita- 
tions, her  brother  consented  to  set  out  for 
London,  ostensibly  to  make  inquiries,  but  in 
reality,  to  temporise  with  her  till  Vere,  acting 
with  all  the  bUnd  precipitation  of  conscious 
guilt,  should  take  some  step  and  put  himself 
beyond  her  reach.    Providentially  for  the  futiure 
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happmess  of  his  sister,  every  thing  fell  out 
exactly  as  he  wished ;  and  the  night  fix)m  which 
might  be  dated  the  commencement  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Driscoll,  proved  but  the  eve  of 
Vere's  departure  for  the  east ;  all  particulars  of 
which  have  been  detailed  in  the  foregoing  story. 

An  intimate  acquaintance  with  Sir  Eklward 
Darner,  (a  cousin  of  DriscoU's,  and  the  head  of 
the  elder  branch  of  the  family,)  whom  young 
COara  had  marked  out  as  a  proper  and  fitting 
match  for  his  sister,  in  point  of  rank  and  wealth, 
educational  attainment,  and  established  charac- 
ter; caused  him  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the 
merchant's  fate ;  and,  indeed,  induced  him  to 
sacrifice  at  one  stroke  of  the  pen,  his  own 
hard-earned  early  savings,  and  the  firuits  of  his 
uncle's  generosity  at  different  times,  to  save  his 
name  as  a  man  of  honor  in  the  world. 

He  wished  to  bring  Driscoll  down  with  him 
into  the  country  for  the  double  purpose,  of 
completing  the  cure  of  his  unfortunate  propen* 
sity  for  play;  and  more  successfiilly  under- 
taking that  of  his  sister's  ill-starred  attachment 
to  Vere,  by  affording  him  opportunities  of 
bringing  her  more  firequently  in  contact  with 
Damer,  who  had  made  him  the  confidant  of 
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intentions  long  cherished  by  him  towards  EUen^ 
and  based  on  rather  more  honourable  and  dis» 
interested  views  than  at  first  actuated  his  win- 
ning and  ingenious  rival; — ^however  strongs 
the  feelings  of  the  latter  ultimately  proved  his 
own  punishment^  by  becoming. 

All  the  creditable  exertions,  however,  of 
O'Gara  narrowly  escaped  frustration,  by  Dris- 
coU's  desperate  attempt  at  self-destruction :  in 
which  he  would  have  inevitably  succeeded  to 
his  heart's  content,  but  for  the  bold,  yet  cau- 
tious line  of  conduct  adopted  by  the  young 
Irishman.  The  latter,  if  he  had  sailed  too  long 
with  Vere  not  to  be  deep  in  DriscoU's  secrets, 
had,  also,  been  too  long  under  his  tuition,  not 
to  know  what  single-handed  daring,  aided  by 
the  guidance  of  a  good  head-piece,  could  eflfect; 
and  the  reader  may  belieye  that  the  youth, — 
who,  on  overhearing  the  plotting  of  mutineers 
in  the  eastern  seas,  would  put  in  practice  by 
himself  the  plan  (afterwards  adopted  by  Vere 
on  a  like  occasion,  with  so  much  success,  at 
Portsmouth)  of  paralizing  their  efforts  by  gag- 
ging and  lashing  the  ringleader  in  his  sleep, 
and  detaining  him  close  prisoner  in  the  after- 
cabin  till  an  opportunity  offered,  of  ridding  the 
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ship  of  his  presence  at  Ceylon : — ^was  not  to  be 
deterred^  in  riper  years^  from  attempting  the 
capture  of  a  maniac^  more  bent  on  injuring 
himself  than  others. 

His  first  notion  of  entrapping  Driscoll  into 
the  coach  in  which,  in  company  with  6 — n^s 
servant,  he  sat  concealed,  being  foiled ; — all  he 
could  do  was,  to  closely  watch  the  motions  of 
the  merchant ;  and  when  he  found  they  tended 
to  the  water,  he  lost  not  a  moment's  time  in 
rousing  up  a  waterman,  and  engaging  the 
assistance  of  his  boat :  while  CVGara  crept 
along  one  side  of  the  ledge  beyond  the  parapet, 
and  G — n's  servant  on  the  other,  with  instruc- 
tions to  leap  inside  and  seize  the  merchant  on 
any  intention  he  might  manifest  of  throwing 
himself  over. 

The  struggle  was  a  hard  one ;  and,  from  the 
position  of  the  parties,  there  is  no  saying  how 
it  might  have  ended ;  had  not  the  coach,  which 
had  been  waiting  all  the  while  at  the  foot  of 
the  bridge,  come  up  at  the  moment,  and  its 
driver  decided  the  question  by  catching  hold 
from  behind  of  Driscoll's  arms,  which,  in  their 
revolutions,  sometimes  descended  on  his  oppo- 
nents  and    at    others    with    a   violence   that 
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threatened  much  mjury  to  themselves^  swung 
against  the  stone-work ;  and  hoisting  him  fairly 
over  the  coping,  with  the  same  ease  that  a  nurse 
would  lift  a  fractious  child,  over  a  low  stile^  laid 
him  sprawling  full  length  in  the  centre  of  the 
road. 

^^  Thank  .God! ''—exclaimed  O'Gara;  as, 
panting  from  the  struggle,  he  bound  the  limbs 
of  the  merchant,  lightly  yet  firmly,  with  true 
nautical  science ;  and  assisted  in  bearing  him 
to  the  coach,  in  which  they  drove  direct  to  Dr. 
M'Fage ;  who  exerted  the  utmost  of  his  pro- 
fessional skill,  and  not  in  vain ;  for  by  the  time 
that  (yGara  took  his  seat  at  the  breakfast  table 
of  the  kind-hearted  physician,  who  had  com- 
menced his  first  practice  in  the  cavalry  regi- 
ment .of  which  his  father  had  long  been  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, he  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
that  Driscoll's  paroxysm  was  over,  and  that  he 
had  fallen  into  a  deep  and  tranquil  sleep ;  from 
which  he  awoke,  weak  enough, ,  certainly,  but 
calm  and  collected  in  his  mind. 


VOL.  II. 


CHAP.  III. 


The  forenoon  presented  a  scene  of  extra- 
ordinary bustle  at  DriscoU's  late  residence^ 
adjoining  the  house  of  his  physician.  It  was 
the  day  on  which  the  sale  of  the  merchant's 
furniture  was  appointed  to  take  place;  and 
Gr — n  having  advanced  it^  value  in  money, 
could  not  naturally  afford  to  have  it  delayed 
a  moment  beyond  the  time  mentioned  in  the 
advertisements. 

The  doors,  which,  save  on 'those  days  set 
apart  for  the  entertainment  of  the  friends  of  the 
firm,  were  never  passed,  except  by  a  select 
circle  of  single  men,  were  now  thrown  widely 
open  to  the  world  at  large.  Carpets  were 
trampled  on  by  dirty  feet — prints  of  the 
choicest  kind  i^ere  mercilessly  fingered  by  Jew 
dealers  andtplebeian  hands — ^most  costly  works 
were  rudely  thimibed — ^pictures  were  criticised, 
and  the  taste  of  the  furniture  loudly  descanted 
on — th^  sacred  confines  of  the  most  elegant 
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of  female  boudoirs  were  invaded^  and  jewels 
that  had  adorned  the  fairest  brow^  now  passed^ 
under  the  jealous  inspection  of  the  wary 
Scotchman  left  in  charge^  from  grimy  hand  to 
hand ;  and  mirrors  that ^  but  a  little  while  ago^ 
had  reflected  nothing  but  beauty,  elegance,  and 
fashion,  were  now  peered  into,  to  ascertain  the 
thickness  of  their  plates,  by  ugliness  and  filth : 
while  coarse,  ungainly  fingers,  tarnished  the 
gilding  of  the  frames,  in  their  examination  of 
the  substance,  nature,  and  quality  of  the 
carving. 

Could  the  late  owner  but  have  risen  from  his 
couch  and  seen  the  desecration  that  was  going 
on  of  aU  that  once  had  been  so  dear !  it  would 
have  crushed  his  heart.  And  yet,  while  he 
slept,  but  one  thin  wall  divided  his  peaceful 
chamber  from  the  noisy  scene ;  and  excluded 
from  his  hearing,  the  falling  hammer  of  the 
auctioneer,  and  endless  volubility  of  that  sales- 
man's tongue. 

To  a  feeling  mind,  there  was  something  so 
inexpressibly  revolting  about  the  sale,  especially 
under  its  present  circumstances,  that  O'Gara 
was  glad  to  avail  himself  of  a  seat  in  the  phy* 
sician's  carriage,  when  it  came  round  to  the 
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door  at  twelve  o'clock  to  take  him  to  his 
patients^  and  escape  from  the  eager  plying  of 
commission  brokers^  and  the  vociferations  of 
stalwart  porters^  in  a  drive. 

Having  some  business  to  transact  for  his 
father  before  he  returned  to  dinner  at  the  doc- 
tor's^ he  alighted  near  Charing  Cross;  and  as 
he  walked  down  towards  the  courts  at  West- 
minster^ he  passed  a  figure  standing  staring  in 
at  a  print  shop  opposite  the  Admiralty^  that 
brought  somebody — ^he  could  not  exactly^  at 
the  moment;  remember  whom — so  strongly  to 
his  recollection,  that  he  turned  back  to  take  a 
closer  view.  His  figure  was  stout,  and  there 
was  a  bend  of  slovenly  ease  in  his  shoulders, 
which  spoke  plainly  to  a  love  of  sloth.  He 
stood  firmly  on  his  feet,  which  were  set  a  little 
apart,  as  if  to  afford  better  support  to  the  body 
of  their  owner,  by  affording  a  wider  base  for  its 
weight  to  rest  on :  and  he  leant  forward  against 
the  iron  railing  protecting  the  windows  firom 
the  pressure  of  the  throng ;  and  by  the  close 
shutting  of  his  eyes,  and  swaying  of  his  body, 
as  he  slept  in  an  upright  posture,  O^Gara  was 
able  to  discover  the  late  captain  of  the  Im- 
perieuse  without  the  assistance  of  an  officer 
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who  crossed  over  at  the  moment^  and  tapping 
hun  on  the  shoulder  to  dwake  him^  addressed 
ihe  sleeper  by  the  name  of  ^^  Flamm/' 

O'Gara^s  acquaintance  with  him  was  renewed; 
and  rousing  his  faculties  till  they  arrived  at  a 
dim  perception  of  what  the  duties  of  courtesy 
might  enjoin^  he  divided  his  weight  between 
the  young  Irishman  and  his  other  companion ; 
and  lounged  on,  rolling  like  a  line-of-battle  ship 
in  a  breeze  between  two  frigates^  in  the  direc- 
tion of  his  house^  at  the  door  of  which  he 
invited  his  friends  to  come  in  and  share  his 
lunch;  after  which^  he  said  emphatically^  he 
really  must  have  some  sleep  in  spite  of  his 
cousin  Margaret  and  her  aunt^  with  whom  he 
livedo  and  clubbed  in  what  he  facetiously  termed 
a  '^  Pongo  Mess/' 

His  naval  friend  accepted  the  invitation;  and 
O'Gara  promised  to  join  them  as  soon  as  he 
returned  from  keeping  an  appointment  with  his 
father's  lawyer.  On  entering  the  drawing- 
room^  after  leaving  the  lawyer,  the  eyes  of 
O'Gara  (which  were  really  handsome  and  ex- 
pressive, notwithstanding  the  woful  distortion 
of  his  face,)  sparkled  with  an  unusual  brilliancy 
worthy  of  the  occasion ;  for  he  had  just  been 
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entertained  with  an  account  of  one  favorable 
decision  out  of  the  many  pending^  which  would 
of  itself  relieve  his  father  of  no  small,  portion 
of  the  heavy  load  of  embarrassment  under 
which  he  laboured :  and  in  this  illumined  state 
of  felicitous  enjoyment  they  lighted  on^  imprimis^ 
the  form  of  the  good-natured  though  indolent 
postrcaptain^  reclining  on  an  ottoman^  and 
winking  with  evident  pain  firom  the  glare  of 
the  noonday  sun  in  his  face^  out  of  the  power 
of  which  he  was  far  too  lazy  to  move ;  as  he 
calculated  with  true  economy  of  labour^  that 
he  must  get  up  to  go  down  to  his  lunch;  and 
the  time  for  that,  his  stomach  told  him  with  all 
the  accuracy  of  a  clock,  could  not  be  far  distant. 
From  this  interesting  object  they  diverted  to 
the  person  of  the  baronefs  brother-officer,  who 
sat  rather  uneasily  on  his  chair  under  the  ogre- 
like glances  of  a  maiden  aunt,  who  boasted  (^ 
fifty  years  in  age — a  set  of  artificial  teeth — a 
pair  of  fierce  vivacious  eyes — a  complexion,  the 
leaden  and  cadaverous  hue  of  which  was  quite 
concealed  by  the  flakes  of  paint  that  daubed  its 
surface  like  the  coatings  of  a  whited  supulchre 
— and,  if  the  science  of  physiognomy  were 
worth  a  button  off^  Lavater's  coat,  a  temper 
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that  the  devil  could  not  match.  And  as  there 
was  nothing  to  dehght  the  sense  of  vision  here, 
they  wandered  insensibly  to  comtemplate  the, 
features  of  a  dark  and  lovely  girl,  who  was 
kneeling^  behind  her  cousin  Flanun,  and  em- 
ployed in  playfully  tickUng  the  inside  of  his 
ears  with  the  point  of  a  straw  in  either  hand; — 
an  operation  he  endured  with  all  the  patience 
of  accustomed  martyrdom. 

"  My  aunt  Margaret  !** — exclaimed  Flamm, 
lifting  up  his  hand,  but  without  turning  his 
body,  or  rising  from  his  seat,  as  O^Gara  en- 
tered— ^^^and  have  a  care  she  don^t  eat  you. 
My  cousin  Margaret,  too  ^'— 'he  said— ^'  and  I 
wish  to  God  you,  or  some  other  man,  would 
take  a  fancy  and  marry  her;  and  let  me  have 
some  peace.  Captain  French  you  have  seen 
before:  and  now,  leave  off  sky-larking  with 
my  head,  and  ring  the  bell,  Madge,  for  I^m 
starving  ^^ — and  certainly,  for  a  man  in  that 
state,  Flamm  looked  in  comfortable  case. 

"Well,  I  declared' — exclaimed  the  senior 
lady,  bridling  up— "what  must  your  two  friends 
think  of  you?^^ 

"  D —  me  aunt  ?^ — exclaimed  Flamm  with 
an  oath,  at  which  his  aunt  tried  to  blush,  and 
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his  cousin  to  repress  a  laugh — ^'  I  dare  say,  if 
you  sit  and  make  a  little  more  love  to  Captain 
French,  and  let  Mr.  (yGara  amuse  himself 
that  way  with  Madge,  neither  of  them  will 
think  much  about  me/^ 

At  this  sally  from  Flainm,  whose  wit  always 
sharpened  with  his  appetite,  although  he  pos- 
sessed one  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  other;  his 
elder  relative  looked  unutterable  things — his 
younger  danced  with  ecstasy  at  the  ill-concealed 
anger  of  her  aunt;  while  French  edged  in- 
stinctively away  from  the  ti^r-like  gleaming  of 
his  elderly  companion's  eyes — and  the  young 
Irishman,  half  angry  and  half  pleased,  said 
with  aU  the  haughtiness  of  the  O'Conor  Don — 
"  None  of  us  ever  were  called  Mn ;  and  none 
of  us  ever  choose  to  be/' 

"Ah— I  forgot''— said  Flamm— «^  I  ought  to 
have  remembered  th^  mistake  that  I  made; 
that  night  when  you  were  all  so  frightened  in 
the  thunder-storm  off  Madras." 

"  For  yoti,  second  personal  pronoun,  read  Ty 
first  !'* — exclaimed  his  cousin,  slily — "You  were 
never  reckoned  too  brave,  Harry." 

"Never  mind" — replied  Flamm,  with  the 
most  inperturbable  good  humour — ^^^I  have 
done  as  well  as  if  I  had  been." 
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^^Thanks  to  my  family^  sir^  you  will  remember'' 
—said  his  aunt^  drawing  herself  up  proudly. 

'^  Why  d —  me,  aunt,  what's  come  to  you?''— 
inquired  Mamm. 

"  Don't  swear  at  me,  sir !" — she  replied ;  her 
voice  tremulous  with  passion ;  and  the  veins  of 
her  neck  swelling  as  she  gave  it  vent. 

^^I  swear  at  whom  I  please,  afloat — and  I 
shall  swear  when  I  like,  ^ishore" — ^replied 
Flamm,  with  something  of  the  spirit  that  might 
be  expected  from  the  captain  of  a  man-of-war. 
And  happily,  as  he  concluded  this  expression 
of  his  resolution^  the  lunch  was  announced; 
and  the  whole  party  adjourned  to  the  dining-: 
room,  in  single  file,  Flamm  bringing  up  the 
rear, — Cleaning  his  whole  weight  upon  the  bagd- 
n^sters,  and  thinking  much  of  his  coming  meal, 
and  not  a  little,  as  he  descended  the  stairs,  on 
the  exertions  he  would  have  to  encounter  after 
it,  of  remounting  them  again. 

^^Help  me;  and  help  yourselves" — said 
Flamm,  as  he  took  his  seat. 

^^  Polite !" — ^remarked  Jiis  aimt. 

^^Aunt" — ^he  answered,  in  a  voice  that  made 
her  tremble,  half  with  ire,  half  with  •  awe— 
^^you  often  give  me  some  of  your  advice;  now 

p3 
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I  will  give  you  some  of  mine.  Either  hold 
your  tongue^  or  stand  clear  ^' 

''Lords  of  the  creation P' — exclaimed  the 
lady^  with  a  nMichalant  toss  of  the  head;  find- 
ing herself  vanquished ;  not  so  much  in  con- 
sequence of  her  nephew^s  violence  of  temper 
when  aroused^  as  by  the  presence  of  company^ 
before  whom  she  was  in  a  measure  forced  to 
keep  within  bounds;  and  wishing  to  appear 
amiable  in  the  eyes  of  French^  she  smiled  at 
him  so  horribly  as  she  spoke^  that  it  fairly  made 
him  shudder. 

French  was  too  frightened — O'Gara  too  ex- 
cited— ^the  aunt  too  wrathful — and  her  niece^ 
from  having  made  a  late  breakfast^  had  too 
Uttle  appetite  to  eat  much : — ^but  Flamm  con- 
sumed enough  for  all ;  and  even  outdid  himself 
in  gluttony. 

"  I  must  put  away  the  wine'^ — ^he  exclaimed^ 
as  the  ladies  rose  to  leave  the  room^  and  the 
gentlemen  followed;  saying  which,  he  moved 
towards  the  cellaret,  as  if  for  the  purpose. 
But  no  sooner- was  O^Gara  fairly  out  of  the 
room,  than,  with  a  surprising  alacrity,  he  closed 
the  door  of  the  dining-room  upon  him — ^locked 
and  double  locked  it ;  and  returning  to  his 
chair,  a  loud  somniferous  snore  announced  that. 
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firmly  seated  in  it^  with  his  heels  upon  the 
table^  and  his  silk  handkerchief  lightly  thrown 
over  his  face^  he  was  enjoying  the  comforts  of 
a  sleep  that  defied  aU  powers  of  interruption : 
till  that  faithful  member,  his  stomach,  should 
sound  the  alarum  that  called  him  to  his  dinner. 

^'Did  you  ever  know  such  a  creature  for 
sleep  ?'* — exclaimed  his  cousin  to  O'Oara; 
turniqg  and  stopping  on  the  stairs  to  listen. 
^^And  just  as  I  wanted  his  assistance,  too,  to 
send  that  Captain  French  out  in  the  carriage 
tdte-a-t£te  with  aunt.** — and  she  bit  her  Up  with 
vexation,  that  so  delightful  a  piece  of  mischief 
should  be  marred :  but  after  a  moment's 
thought,  she  chased  up  stairs,  exclaiming  in  an 
off-hand  manner  that  admitted  no  denial,  and 
smote  On  the  nerves  of  French  with  the  sudden 
efiect  of  an  electric  shock — ^^Aunt,  when  the 
carriage  comes  round,  you  had  better  take 
Captain  French  along  with  you ;  as  Harry  and 
I  are  going  out'at  three  with  Mr.-^I  must  not 
call  you  Mr.  though '' — she  added,  turning  to 
O'Gara. 

"  Call  me  any  thing  you  like'* — ^he  said. 

"Dear  me,  how  polite P'— exclaimed  the 
aunt;    and  the  young  Irishman  would  have 
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packed  him  off  with  strict  injunctions  to  seek  his 
bed  immediately  he  arrived  at  his  hotel.  Instead^ 
however,  of  attending  to  the  prescription  of  his 
fnend ;  under  pretext  of  smoking  a  cigar,  he 
walked  down  to  take  a  look  at  the  outside  of 
Flamm's  house ;  and  as  he  could  not,  at  this 
hour,  forge  a  decent  excuses  for  getting  inside^ 
he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  till  the  morn- 
ing might  haply  afford  him  some  opportunity 
of  putting  his  wishes  into  execution. 

In  the  front  room  of  the  floor  above  the 
drawing-room  was  a  light ;  and  after  speculat- 
ing till  long  after  its  extinction,  whether  it  was 
that  of  the  old  aunt,-  or  the  young  niece ;  the 
voice  of  the  drowsy  watchman  warned  him  it 
was  time  to  bend  his  steps  back  to  his  hotel, 
where  he  turned  in — soon  fell  asleep — ;and 
dreamed  all  night  of  Margaret. 

DriscolPs  recovery  was  protracted,  as  fever 
and  ague  made  their  appearance  on  the  third 
day ;  and  their  symptoms  were  not  easily 
eradicated.  This  detained  O'Gara  longer  in 
town ;  as  it  was  arranged,  he  should  wait  till 
the  merchant  was  fit  to  accompany  him  down 
for  change  of  air :  and  by  some  means  or  other, 
no  day  ever  passed,  but  what  it  found  the  young 
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Irishman,  during  some  part  of  it  at  least,  a 
visitor  at  Flamm^s. 

The  present  means  of  the  baronet  were  small 
— ^those  of  his  aunt  were  not  large — ^the  fortune' 
of  her  orphan  niece  and  namesake  about  equal 
to  both  of  theirs ;  which,  when  put  into  one 
common  fund,  miaide  a  respectable  aggregate ; 
and  by  these  means,  afforded  the  elder  lady  a 
comfortable  house— a  genteel  carriage — ^good 
society,  and  many  other  luxuries ;  to  the  pur- 
chase of  which  her  income  would  have  been> 
otherwise,  perfectly  inadequate ;  and  these  in^* 
ducements  compensated  her  for  many  ofiences 
her  younger  relatives  perpetrated  in  defiance  of 
her  presence  and  authority,  which  was  limited 
in  its  exercise  to  one  unfortunate  maid,  who 
was  doomed  to  the  unenviable  task  of  an  at- 
tendance on  her  toilette:  for  Flamm  always 
declared,  that  when  he  came  to  live  at  home, 
he  found  that,  of  two  alternatives,  he  "must 
either  bully,  or  be  bullied'' — ^wherefore,  with 
characteristic  insight  into  his  domestic  comfort, 
he  wisely  chose  the  former. 

She  would  often  descant  on  the  consequence 
of  *'A£r"  family,  and  what  the  young  baronet 
owed  them : — a  debt  which,  however  heavy  it 
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might  be,  sat  with  not  the  less  lightness  on  his 
shoulders,  for  her  constant  reminiscence  of  its 
weight.  Often  did  she  lament  over  the  evil 
of  young  women  being  left  by  foolish  fathers^ 
independent  of  their  natural  guardians;  and 
add  with  vindictive  bitterness,  that  she  should 
know  better  how  to  dispose  of  any  little  she 
might  have  to  leave :  when  Flamm  would  ren- 
der her  furious,  by  saying — 

"And  it  will  be  a  tittle j  aunt :  for  the  prin* 
cipal  comes  to  me  at  your  death;  and  you 
spend  three  parts  df  the  interest  in  paint.^ 

Modesty  was  her  theme.  Men  her  abhorrence. 
Early  marriages  the  height  of  imprudence ;  and 
none  either  proper  or  becoming,  until  people 
had  attained  to  something  like  years  of  dis- 
cretion. Of  dissolute  young  men,  and  forward 
chits  of  girls,  she  often  spoke  with  a  plainness 
of  purpose  that  could  hot  be  mistaken;  to 
which  her  niece  would  always  reply  with  a 
good-natured  laugh,  and.  Fliamm  sometimes^ 
with  a  face  of  silent  but  comical  expression — 
and  at  others,  with  an  oath,  the  awful  profanity 
of  which,  she  declared,  made  her  quite  tremble. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  house  was  a  happy 
one ;  and  its  inmates  as  agreeable  to  each  other. 
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83  k  was  possible  for  three  grown-np  relatiyes 
living  together^  with  such  diversities  of  temper 
and  disposition^  to  be. 

The  society  at  the  house  presented  a  strange 
mixture — ^fbr  Flamm  always  asked  who  he 
liked — the  aunt^  whom  she  liked — and  her  niece 
had  whoever  she  thought  proper.  iSome  of 
the  baronefs  acquaintance  were^  undoubtedly^ 
questionable;  while  her  aunt^s  were  selected 
with  ^reat  ,care  (most  espedaUy  in  the  female 
branch)  as  to  moral  purity,  and  marriageable 
eligibility :  and  the  young  lady,  for  her  part, 
had  always  a  host  of  the  most  agreeable  young 
men  about  town  upon  her  list,  without  much 
reference  to  competence  or  character,  so  long 
as  they  possessed  the  claim  of  gentlemen  and 
the  qualifications  of  saying  the  most  agreeable 
things  to  her,  and  making  the  best  game  of  her 
aunt. 

It  may  be  cited  as  one  of  the  contradictory 
evidences  of  human  nature,  that  a  girl,  whose 
delight  was  flirting  with  a  hands^e  partner, " 
who  would  pour  into  her  ear  all  the  soft  no- 
things and  pleasing  adulation  of  a  ball-room 
catalogue,  .should  bestow  a  single,  thought  upon 
an  unfinished  and  neglected  Irish  boy,  whose 
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manners  were  as  rugged  as  his  exterior  form 
was  unfortunate  and  repulsive — ^who  could  not 
utter  flattery — did  not  fBrt*— was  proud,  upon 
some  points,  as  Lucifer — and  had  not  in  his 
composition  one  single  essential  requisite  for 
gallantry.  But  whether  his  noble  nature  and 
warm  heart  had  worked  on  her's  in  secret ;  or, 
whether  lier  generous  feelings  scorned  to  rankle 
woimds  which  nature  in  some  fireak,  or  for  some 
wise  purpose  unrevealed,had  inflicted  on  a  mind 
worthy  of  a  better  shrine,  in  truth  we  cannot 
tell :  but  this  we  know,  that  one  night,  when 
heated  with  a  dance,  and  (VGara  left  her  side 
to  fetch  a  scarf  that  was  hanging  near,  a  young^ 
man,  who  supplanted  him  before  his  return, 
and  lisped  some  commiserating  whisper  in  her 
ear  touching  '^  Beauty  and  the  beast,''  was  re- 
warded for  his  witticism  with  a  look  of  con- 
temptuous indignation;  while  the  lady  wisely 
removed  any  cause  pf  contention  between  the 
fopling  and  young  CKGara,  that  might  arise 
from  the  u^ir  usurpation  of  the  latter's  seat, 
by  immediately  quitting  her's,  and  putting  her 
arm  within  that  of  the  young  Irishman;  and 
walking  off  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  left 
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his  rival  with  but  little  cause  to  congratulate 
himself  on  his  success. 

*^  YouVe  done  it  now^  old  fellow^^ — exclaimed 
a  compaoion  of  the  young  man's  near  him. 

'*  She  may  go  for  me.  I  shaVt  follow  her'* 
-rr-was  the  disconcerted  beaux's  reply. 

^*  Grapes  are  sour,  old  boy '* — ^remarked  his 
friend;  jeeringly  adding — ^''I  would  not  be 
cut  out  by  a  bog-trotting  younker,  who  can 
neither  speak  English  or  walk  strait.*' 

ft  D-r  meP' — exclaimed  Flamm ;  rousing  up 
fipom  a  nap  on  a  neighbouring  chair — ^^^it  is 
very  easy  for  you,  or  I,  or  any  other  man,  to 
talk  that  way  of  a  poor  Aeml  behind  his  back ; 
but  I  don't  think  either  of  you  would  be  man 
enough  to  tell  him  all  that  to  his  face." 

**Much  obliged  to  you  for  your  good  opinion 
of  us.  Sir  Henry." — ^they  exclaimed. 

*^  You  can  easily  alter  it" — he  replied,  with  a 
yawn — ^^  and  if  you  want  to  quarrel  with  me, 
go  and  fight  that  ^bog-trotting  younker'  first: 
and  then  come  back  to  me — ^if  he  lets  you. 
He  is  a  better  shot  than  I  am — ^killed  two  men 
across  his  father^s  breakfast  room  at  twelve 
years  old." — ^^and  ridiculous  as  was  the  lie  of 
Flamm's,  it  had  the  desired  effect;  and  the 
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post-captain  was  left  to  resume  his  nap  in 
peace :  musing  to  himself — ^^^Pity  he  isn't  such 
a  good  looking  fellow  as  his  poor  brother  Bill. 
Madge  might  many  him  then  P 

Meanwhile,    althou^    (XGara   noted    the 
mantling  colour  on  her  brow,  he  was  in  ig- 
norance of  its  cause ;  and  when  his  fair  com- 
panion expressed  a  wish  to   dance  the  next 
quadrille,  with  much  simpUdty  regretted,  that 
he  did  not  knew  of  a  partner  for  her. 
^^  Dance  with  me  yourself — she  said. 
**  I  never  do  dance/' — ^he  answered,  bluntly, 
^  Is  that  any  reason  why  you  never  should  J'* 
^^No.    But'* — ^he  continued,  with  the  most 
unaffected  good-nature — ^^' people  would  laugh." 
^  Let  them  !'* — she  replied — ^^'Stand  up  with 
me.'* — and  she  proudly  walked  up.  to  the  top 
of  a  quadrille  that  was  forming  at  the  time, 
and  took  her  place. 

A  buzz  ran  round  the  room ;  but  Margaret's 
blood  was  up.  And  as  soon  as  he  fancied  that 
people  were  passing  remarks  on  him,  CKGara's 
got  so,  too ;  and  if  his  step  lacked  elegance 
and  ease,  it  contained  a'  pride  and  self-pos- 
session that  nothing,  but  a  feeling  of  conscious 
equality  in  rank  and  blood  to  all  around,  could 
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have  imparted.  If  his  arms  were  too  long^  he 
seemed  less  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  them^ 
than  many  others  with  whom  those  meqibers 
existed  in  better  proportion.  If  his  head  was 
badly  set^  he  held  it  up  among  the  highest; 
and  his  limping  was  less  perceptible  than 
usual. 

"Who  is  he?*' — ^was  speedily  whispered 
abofut;  and  the  answer  was^  that  by  the  death 
of  his  elder  brother  abroad^  he  was  heir  to  what 
would^  eventually^  turn  out  one  of  the  finest 
properties  in  the  south  of  Ireland;  and  had 
been  sent  for  from  sea,  in  consequence.  People 
then  began  to  discover  beauties^  to  which^  but 
a  few  moments  before^  they  were  entirely  blind. 
They  only  hoped,  for  Margaret's  sake^  that  his 
castle  was  not  one  of  those  ideal  mansions  in 
the  air ;  with  building  which^  and  borrowing 
names  for  them^  some  Irish  gentlemen  are  wont 
to  amuse  themselvesluid  strangers.  Also^  that 
it  was  not  in  a  disturbed  part  of  the  country; 
as  it  was  sad  to  have  one's  house  burnt  over 
one's  head^  and  be  shot  while  you  were  en- 
deavouring to  escape.  They  wondered^  too^ 
whether  the  marriage  would  take  place  in 
London  or  in  Dublin;  and  whether  the  boys 
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would  be  brought  up  Catholics,  and  the  girls 
Protestants: — ^many  adding,  they  highly  dis-- 
approved  of  matches  where  a  difference  of  faith 
existed. 

•*  Bravo,  Power !  push  it,  and  you're  made!^ 
--ejaculated  Fbmm  to  himself,  thoroughly 
woke  up  by  his  enjoyment  of  the  scene.  Tom* 
ing  to  a  notorious  scandal-monger  near  him^  he 
exclaimed  across  two  or  three  people  in  an 
audible  whisper — ^^' Shocking  thing,  mai'am, 
is'n't  it,  to  see  a  young  man  like  that,  with 
twenty  thousand  a  year,  so  lame  V' 

''You  cousin  does  not  seem  to  think  so.  Sir 
Henry.*'— observed  the  lady. 

<'  Hush  V* — said  Flamm,  in  a  mysterious 
manner,  intending  to  put  his  finger  to  hia 
mouth ;  but  unconsciously  adopting  a  gun-room 
trick,  and  carrying  it  to  the  side  of  his  nose 
instead. 

*'Well,  Pm  sure,  niece!'' — exclaimed  aunt 
Margaret — '^1  hope  you  have  made  yourself 
the  talk  of  the  whole  room  enough,-*taking  a 
young  man  out  to  dance,  indeed !" — ^and  she 
tossed  her  head,  and  stuck  in  her  chin,  in  vir- 
tuous disapprobation  of  the  act. 

**  But  aunt" — ^replied  the  young  lady,  coldly. 
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— ^^  you  see  the  young  man  and  myself  are  so 
used  to  being  talked  about^  we  think  nothing 
of  it  J' 

To  which  her  relative  made  solemn  reply — 
«  More's  the  pity  P^ 

And  there  the  matter  rested  between  tbem^ 
till  the  following  morning;  when  it  was  re- 
newed by  some  malicious  inuendos  of  the  elder 
lady :  and  a  most  violent  storm  ensued  between 
all  parties ;  during  the  ragiiig  of  which^  O'Gkura 
knocked  unheard;  and  as  he  ascended  the 
stairs,  he  could  not  avoid  hearing  a  violent 
struggle  between  the  bass  voice  of  Flamm  and 
the  shrill  tenor  of  his  aunt's  for  the  ascendancy. 
At  last,  the  latter  was  either  silenced  by  chok- 
ing rag^  or  some  other  cause ;  and  the  former 
was  heard  to  exclaim,  with  his  usual  prefatory 
oath,  in  no  gentle  tones^-* 

^^  D —  me,  aunt — don't  tell  me  !■— You  would 
marry  a.  sweep,  or  a  swindler,  if  you  could  get 
him.  Madge  shall  have  who  she  Hkes  :-*-me,  if 
she  pleases^' — and  as  the  young  baronet  uttered 
the  words,  his  aunt  bounced  out  of  the  room ; 
and  O'Gara,  entering  it,  found  Flamm  wide 
aWake  and  very  angry,  trying  to  comfort  his 
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cousin,  who  had  found  relief  in  a  tniming  flood 
of  tears. 

'^Come  hefre,  CyOara'' — ^he  said,  holding 
out  his  hand-r-^^will  you  many  my  cousin 
Madge?    Madge,  will  you  marry  O'Grara?^ 

"Year 

'^  Then  Ood  bless  us  all  s  do  it  your  own  way; 
and  don't  let  me  have  any  more  fuss  about  the 
matter/' 

Before  (yGara  struck  this  bargain,  thus 
abruptly  and  unexpectedly  proposed  by  Flamm, 
he  did  not  think  it  needful  to  write  to  his 
parents,  and  consult  them  on  the  subject;  be- 
cause, as  he  said  with  much  natv£/^,they  never 
consulted  him,  when  they  were  about  entering 
into  the  Uke  engagement.  But  he  wrote  to 
them  immediately  after,  to  say  he  was  affianced, 
and  to  whom :  and  Ellen's  reply  was  accom- 
panied with  a  warm  invitation  for  both  the 
ladies  to  come  down. 

With  the  aunt.  Freeman  was  perfectly  hor- 
rified; and,  indeed,  no  one  was  jparticularty 
taken.  But  he  admired  his  nephew's  choice ; 
and  the  warm  embrace  with  which  she  was 
greeted  by  (VGara's  mother  and  sister;  and 
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the  kisis  of  kindness  which  the  colonel  bestowed 
upon  her  fair  and  open  brow, — equally  testified 
their  approval  of  one  who  was  then  looked  on 
as  destined  to  enter  the  circle,  at  no  very  dis- 
tant period  of  time,  as  the  wife  of  their  only 
son,  and  Ellen^s  only  brother. 


VOL.  II. 


CHAP.  V. 


Driscoll  made  one  of  the  party  in  the 
country ;  where  O^Oara  arranged  with  his 
cousin^  Sir  Edward  Darner^  he  should  remain 
until  he  was  sufficiently  weaned  firom  his  late 
connexions  and  habits^  to  be  safely  trusted 
again  in  London  by  himself. 

Great  hopes  were  entertained  of  a  sincere 
and  lasting  reformation  in  his  mode  of  life ; 
but  the  indecisive  nature  of  his  character — 
obstinate  as  he  was^  where  once  his  passions 
were  aroused^  gave  great  grounds  of  anxiety  on 
that  score^  if  once  he  were  let  loose  again  in  a 
field  so  rife  with  temptation.  The  colonel 
strenuously  ui^d  their  procuring  him  a  com- 
mission in  the  army;  but  he  was  too  old  to 
bear  the  restraint  of  regimental  discipline  ^  and 
the  patched-up  peace  of  Amiens^  which  was 
ratified  about  this  period^  produced  the  recall 
of  many  regiments^  and  a  reduction  of  nearly 
aU.    • 
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Freeman^  on  the  other  hand^  advised^  that^ 
as  60on  as  the  afiairs  of  his  house  were  wound 
up^  he  should  again  turn  his  views  to  commer- 
cial matters;  while  Mrs.  O'Oara  wondered, 
when  his  cousin  was  so  rich^  he  did  not  go  and 
live  with  him.  Darner,  however,  felt  that  Dris- 
coU  would  be  much  better  off,  and  feel  happier 
— certainly,  more  independent,  if  he  could  be 
put  in  the  way  of  doing  something  for  himself. 
And  that  he  might  team  in  what  way  he  could 
assist  him  best,  he  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  attention  to  the  investigation  of  all  the  late 
transactions  of  the  house  on  which  he  could 
obtain  the  smallest  information. 

In  matters  of.  this  kind,  the  opinions  and 
advice  of  Freeman  were  most  valuable;  and 
the  frequent  interviews  that  took  place  between 
them  on  the  subject,  necessarily  brought  the 
baronet  a  great  deal  more  in  incidental  contact 
with  Ellen,  than  either  he  himself,  or  his  young 
friend  Power,  had  ever  hoped  for.  The  colonel 
and  her  mother  marked  his  evident  partiality 
for  Ellen  with  great  complacency.  Neither 
would  have  entertained  the  least  objection  to 
see  their  daughter  Lady  Damer ;  but  the  mis- 
fortune was,  Ellen's  thoughts  were  otherwise 

g2 
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pre-occupied^  and  so  full  of  one  unworthy  of 
them^  that  Darner  vainly  tried  to  gain  a  footing 
in  them.  She  had  none  to  spare — none  to  be- 
stow on  him.  Of  his  most  devoted  attentions 
to  her^  she  sat  quite  regardless — to  his  inde- 
fatigable assiduities,  bUnd — to  all  his  winning 
speeches,  deaf — and  so  cold  and  abstracted, 
that  any  chilling  answer  which,  per  chance,  he 
succeeded  in  eliciting,  in  reply  to  the  most 
trivial  and  common-place  remark,  was  always 
so  irrelevant  to  the  purpose,  that  Flamm's 
cousin,  Margaret,  at  last  set  it  down  to  pure 
coquetry,  and  one  day  took  an  opportunity  of 
rallying  her  upon  the  subject. 

^'  Lord,  child  P-— exclaimed  Ellen,  rather 
petulantly — "  1  think  both  you  and  Power  are 
quite  foolish.  He  is  always  dinning  into  my 
ears  the  perfections  of  Sir  Edward  Darner,  till 
I  hate  the  very  sight  of  the  man,  absolutely. 
As  if  he  was  any  thing  to  me,  or  I  to  him. 

And  he  does  bore  so  all  dinner  time,  that  I 

'  I 

vow,  m  put  him  next  your  aunt,  whenever  he  i 

comes  '* ' 

'^Then  he's  coming  to-day,  my  dear/' — ^said  [ 

Margaret. 

'^Only  to  lunch,  I  know.    And,  indeed,  I 
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hope  uncle  will  not  ask  him  to  stay^  as  he 
always -does.  He>  really,  is  a  most  intolerable 
nuisance.  He  comes  here,  and  sits,  fidget, 
fidget,  on  his  chair  all  day,  till  he  makes  nie 
quite  nervous ;  and  uncle  and  he  do  prose  so 
over  business  matters — and  mamma  is  so  over 
polite  to  him — and  papa  so  cross  with  me — 
while  poor  Mr.  Driscoll  creeps  into  a  comer, 
and  stays  there  as  silent  as  a  mouse-^and  you 
and  Power  get  together  in  another,  and  are  so 
taken  up  with  tendernesses,  that  you  scandalise 
your  aunt;  and  altogether — oh,  dear!  oh  dear!'* 
— ^and  she  threw  herself  back  in  her  chair,  and 
gave  a  weary  yawn  of  ennui  and  distaste  for 
the  scene  which  she  had  pictured. 
'  ^'And  all  because  you  treat  the  poor  man 
more  infamously  than  any  thing  I  ever  saw.'* 

^ahdeed**— said  Ellen,  coldly— ^^  don't 
know  what  you  mean." 

**Then  you  are  the  only  one  in  the  house 
who  cannot  see  what  he  means,  my  dear !" — 
said  Margaret. 

"Then  he  had  better  ask  any  thing  he  wants 
of  me,  and  I'll  give  him  his  answer." 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  he  only  wants  to  marry  you. 
You  might  go  further,  and  fare  worse." 
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"Very  likely'^— was  Ellen's  answer— «^ What 
did  you  say?^ — she  inquired;  relapsing  into  a 
state  of  absent  meditation. 

"Dear  me^  how  strange  you  are — what  m  the 
matter  T^'-— exclaimed  Margaret. 

"  Nothing  *' — ^was  the  laconic  answer. 

"I  know  what  you  are  thinking>  and  of 
whom.'' — said  Maigaret ;  and  her  compamon^ 
for  the  first  time^  changed  colour^  ~  "I  can  teU 
you" — 

"Can  you  tell  me — Can  you!" — acclaimed 
Ellen ;  and  her  eyes  lighted  up^  and  her  whole 
countenance  radiated  with  ^mimation^  as  she 
spoke — ^^^Do— do — and  I  will  bless  you — ^for 
ever  bless  you!" — ^she  added;  clasping  her 
hands  with  an  enthusiastic  fervor  that  half 
alarmed  the  other,  who  dreaded  the  redaction 
that  might  ensue^  when  she  came  to  be  unde- 
ceived as  to  the  true  meaning  of  her  words. 

"  Dearest  EUen  " — ^answered  Margaret^  tak- 
ing both  her  hands  in  her's^  and  affectionately 
kissing  her  pale  cheek — ^"you  mistake  me.  I 
know  nothing  beyond  what  Power — and  he 
would  never  say  what  was  not  true"- 

"  N6-7-no— never  !"":-exclaiined  Ellen-^"tell 
me — do  tell  me — ^in  mjearcy  let  me  hear  it " 
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**  Not  now/' — ^said  Margaret^  kindly. 

^^  Now ''—said  EUen— ^^for  evil,  or  for  good, 
I  can  hear  it,  aad  bear  it !"— she  exclaimed. 

'^He  said" — ^replied  Margaret,  hesitatingly 
— ^^  that  the  day  you  ceased  to  think  of  him 
would  be  the  happiest  of  your  life." 

fillen  shrieked  as  these  words  of  eyil  omen 
met  her  ears;  and. that  low  cry  was  the  only 
sign  she  gave  of  li&,  for  the  breathless  suspen- 
sion of  allviti^  functions,  and  the  fixed  stare 
with  which-  her  eyes — ^now  dimmed  and  glassy 
— continued  set  on  Mai^aret,  so  muoh  resem-^ 
bled  the  imaginaitions  the  latter's  mind  had 
formed  of  death,  that,,  trembling  in  every  limb, 
she  tottered  to  the  bell,  and  pealed  it  loudly  for 
assistance.  It  so  happened,  that  the  servants 
were  at  dinner,  and,  pos&ibly,  in  no  hurry  to 
leave  it;  for,  long  before,  any  of  them  made 
their  appearance  in.  answer  to  the  imheeded 
summons,  Ellen  had  sufficiently  recovered,  to 
turn  in  her  chair;  while  one  hand  fell  powerless 
by  her  sidC)  and  the  other  conveyed  a  handker- 
chief to  her  drooping  head :  but  no  tear  gushed 
from  her  dark  blue  eye,  although  her  bosom 
heaved  with  the  throes  of  lopg-drawn  and  con- 
vulsive sobs. 
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At  dinner^  no  traces  of  the  shock  she  had 
sustained  were  visible;  and  she  submitted  to 
the  attentions  of  Darner  with  a  kind  of  passive 
hopelessness^  indicative  of  her  feelings.  Some- 
thing within  told  her,  she  had  seen  the  last  of 
Yere ;  and  that  Darner  was  marked  out  by  her 
family  to  supply  his  place,  and  prop  their 
fallen  fortunes: — ^to  the  rise  of  which,  her  father 
looked  anxiously  forward,  even  ia  his  life. 

Your  true  lover  will  cling  fast  to  a  slight 
thread ;  and  Darner  no  sooner  saw  that,'  for 
once  she  heard  him,  and  actually  afforded  him 
a  correct  answer  to  a  question  which  he  put  to 
her,  than  he  exerted  all  his  powers  of  pleasing 
with  redoubled  energy ;  and  his  efforts  were 
attended  with  such  success,  that  Ellen  thought 
him,  perhaps,  a  little  less  unbearable  than 
usual.  He  was  a  young  man  of  plain  but 
aristocratic  exterior — of  finished  education — 
had  travelled  a  great  deal— returned  from  his 
travels  with  foreign  elegance  of  taste  unmixed 
with  foreign  affectation:  and  possessed  of  a 
fund  of  anecdote,  which  he  well  knew  how  to 
interweave  in  his  discourse,  without  labouring 
in  the  least  to  bring  it  into  play. 

The  colonel  sat  and  drank  his  wine,   and 
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Tubbed  bis  hands  in  undisguised  glee — ^Freeman 
nodded  repeatedly  with  inward  approval — Mrs. 
CyGara  frequently  broke  off  the  thread  of  her 
discourse  on  religion  to  Mr.  DriscoU  in  an 
undertone,  to  listen  for  a  moment — fiunt  Mar- 
garet ogled  the  old  merchant,  in  hopes  to 'catch 
his  eye,  and,  perhaps,  with  no  very  remote 
idea  to  catch  himself — ^her  niece  tried  to  cheer 
Ellen  by  her  looks ;  while  Elkn  herself  sat,  the 
most  forlorn  BJxd  disconsolate  of  the  party, 
anxiously  wishing  her  mother  to  give  that  in* 
definable  »gnal  among  ladies  for  a  move. 

^'  Mamma  V^ — exclaimed  Ellen,  after  they  got 
up  stairs — ^^^how  long  you  do  sit  after  dinner — 
it  is  so  tiresome  .^^ 

^^  I  am  sure,  my  love  *' — ^replied  her  mother, 
significantly — ^^  you  ought  not  to  complain.^' 

*'I  think  not,  indeed'' — ^put  in  aunt  Mar- 
garet, with  malicious  pertness — '^I  am  sure, 
Miss  Ellen  meets  with  such  attention  from  such 
delightful  gentlemen,  it's  quite  surprising." 

^^  I  am  sorry  I  deprive  those  of  it  who  would 
value  it  so  much  mote  than  I  do^  were  it  only 
for  the  sake  of  being  so  uncommon." — ^replied 
Ellen,  with  hauteur. 

'^  Ellen,  my  dear !" — exclaimed  her  mother, 

o3 
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with  a  reproving  look^  reddemng  wittx  ^stress 
iit  the  pointed  inuendo. 

^^  Manuna  ?''— exclaimc^d  the  youngs  lady^ 
with  an  unmoved  countenance  at  the  annoy- 
ance of  her  mothe]>*-the  displeasure  she  had 
afforded  the  aunt;  and  the  amusement  the 
niece  derived  fronther  remark* 

/^  Aunt** — remained  her  more  juvenile  name- 
sake— ^^if  cousin  Harry  were  here,  he  wbuld 
tell  you,  it  was  ^no  go^  to  set  your  cap**-- — ^ 


^^  I  don*t  imderstand  such  vulgarity  re- 
claimed the  lady.    ^  For  my  part ^^**— ^but 

the  rest  of  the  sentence  was  drowned  -in  the 
sound  of  music,  as  the  other  sallied  off  to  the 
piano,  and  kneeling  down  beforeit,  and  running 
her  fingers  over  the  notes,  commenced  singing 
aloud—  „'. 

Oh  dear  what  can  the  matter  he ! 
Oh  dear,  what  shall  I  do  f 
Nobody's  coining  to  mairy  me ! 
Nobody's  <x>ming  to  woo  I       . 

which  completed  the  fuU    measure  of   aust 

Margaret^s  wrath,  as  she  took  a  lighted  candle, 

and  stalked  out  of  the  room. 

^^  I  think,  both  you  and  yoirr  cousin  are  very 

rude  to  your  aunt !" — exclaimed  Mrs.  O'Gara, 

with  a  half  serious — half  comic  face. 
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'*  I  know  aunt  is  very  cross  to  ns!*' — ^was  the 
reply ;  which^  joined  with.  I^e  previous  remark^ 
fon^ed^  perhaps,  the  two  sides  of  the  question. 

Drawn  thit^ier  by  the  soun4  of  the  piano,^ 
and  (in  the  cases,  at  least,  of  Power  ^and  his 
friend  Darner,)  in^  perhaps,  scnne  little  degree, 
by  their  stars  of  attraction,  die  gentlemen  made 
an  early  appearance  in  the  drawing-room, 'rather 
^tothe  confusion:  of -its  fidrjoccupants;  one  of 
whom  was  slitdngih  a  pensive  mood,  wilJi  her 
feet  on  the  top  of  the.  fender,  with  her  dre^s 
elevated  rath/ar  higherrthan  her  ancles  to  save 
it  from  scorchingH—wlule  another  was  compos- 
ing herself  to  take  a  napkin  an  easy  chair  ;  and 
the  third  knelt  bade  |fr£»n  the  instrument  in  a 
posture  of  easy  negligence,  ciu*ling  her  hair  up 
with  her  fingers. 

•    ^^Loird!'   here,  are^  the   men!'' — exclaimed 
Margaret,  springing  like  lightning  to  her  feet* 

^*  How  tiresome !"-^sighed  Ellen;  removing 
hers  from  their  comfortable,  though  inelegant, 
attitude  before  the  .fire. 

*^ Sit  up,  my  dear!" — said  Mrs.  O'Gara, 
exerting  herself  to  do  so :  while  she  opened  her 
eyes,  as  they  continued  obstinately  closing,  with 
praiseworthy  perseverance..  . 
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"  I  h<^e  -we  are  not  too  early.  Miss  O'Gara" 
— said  Darner,  approaching  her. 

"Are  we,  Margaret ?*' — ^inquired  Power;  and 
she  rewarded  her  lover  with  a  playful  smUe: 
while  Ellen  greeted  her's  with  rather  a  disagree- 
able turn-up  of  her  nose. 

"We  propose,  my  dear**— said  the  colonel 
to  his  wife;  as  if  he  submitted  the  plan  for  her 
approbation;  when,  in  fact,  she  was  too  well 
trained,  to  oppose  anything  that  proceeded 
from  him,  beginning  with  those  words — "  We 
propose,  my  dear,  if  to-morrow  turns  out  fine 
— which,  I  have  no  doubt,  of  its  doing  suffi- 
ciently for  the  purpose — and  it  be  quite  agree- 
able to  your  visitors  and  yourself** — and  he 
gave  her  a  look  to  intimate,  he  would  not  hear 
of  its  being  otherwise — "  to  ride  over  in  the 
morning,  and  view  those  ruins  which  Ellen 
wishes  so  to  sketch  ** 

"  Me !  papa  I** — was  on  her  astonished  lips, 
as  she  turned  round  .on  hearing  her  name 
brought  in ;  but  the  frown  on  her  father's  brow 
chained  her  utterance ;  and  she  sank  back  in 
despair ;  while  the  colonel  continued— 

"  My  friend — ^for  I  am  proud  to  be  allowed 
to  call  him  so,  though  he  sits  on  one  side  of 
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the  house^  and  I  vote  with  the  other — My 
friend;  Sir  Edward  Darner,  has  been  kind 
enough  to  ask  us  to  come  on  and  lunch  at  his 
house — although;  I  am  sure,  so  large  a  party  is 
quite  a  tax — and  as  you  delight  in  flowers,  my 
dear,  and  I  have  rather  a  taste  for  horses,  to  go 
over  his  conservatories  and  his  stables,  which  I 
have  always  heard  spoken  of  at  Melton  and 
Newmarket  as  the  most  perfect  pieces  of  archi- 
tecture in  existence.  Your  brother  says  we  can 
have  the  carriage.  Mr.  DriscoU  can  drive — 
Power  can  go  upon  the  box  with  him ;  and  I 
shall  ride  on  before.  I  suppose,  my  dear,  you 
have  nothing  in  view  to  prevent" 

^^ Nothing" — ^replied  Mrs.  (yGara;  and  as 
Darner  was  relieved  of  all  anxiety,  he  said 
something  very  polite,  to  which  Mrs.  Gara 
returned  some  equally  courteous  answer ;  while 
Ellen>  imable  to  repress  the  tears  of  vexation 
that  started  to  her  eyes,  walked  to  the  tea-table 
to  conceal  them. 

The  morning  proved  auspicious,  much  to 
ESl^^s  disappointment;  as  she  had  consulted 
the  weather  glass  the  last  thing  over-night,  and 
gathered  from  it  hopes  of  rain.  She  descended 
early  to  examine  the  barometer  again^  under  the 
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idea,  that  the  brightness  of  the  morning  m^ht, 
perhaps,  change.  But  unfi>rtuna[tely,  the  mer- 
cwry  appeared,  to  her  eyes,  to  have  risen  half 
an  inch:  and  the  sky  was  clear  and  blue. 
While  she  was  at  the  window,  looking  out 
aloft  and  along  the  skirts  of  the  horizon  fot 
any  signs  of  wet,  one  of  the  grooms  came  up 
to  the  house,  and  she  trusted  it  was  to  say, 
that  some  of  the  horses  were  «[ck,  or  lame,  or 
dead,  or  dying ;  but  after  staying  a  few  minutes 
inside,  he  emerged  from  it  again,  with  a  drab 
cushion  in  each  hand,  and  one  under  each  arm, 
that  had  been  airing  at  the  kitchen  fire; 

^^You^re  early,  Ellen  ?^ — ^remarked  hei^  bro- 
ther, who  was,  in  general,  up  and  out  long 
before  the  other  members  of  the  family,  as  he 
entered  the  breakfast  room,  and  found  h^  at 
the  window—^*  If  s  sony  I  am,'  to  see  you  can- 
not sleep/^ 

^^  I  wish  I  slept  where  none  could  ever  wake 
me  V^ — she  repUed, 

^^  It's  night  now  for  you,  EUen,  my  poor 
child.  But,  dark  as  it  is,  the  day  will  Qbme  at 
last,  land  dawn  as  brightly  as  that  sunV^ 

^*  Never  V' — she  replied. 

"The  hahd  of  trouble  is  heavy  on  you,^ now, 
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tny  fidst^;  and  your  dream  is  a  disturbed  one. 
But  you^ll  wake  to  happiness  when  your  eyes 
are  opened  ^^ • 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Worse  clouds,  have  cleared  away  from  me, 
E^en;  and  I  never  thought^ they  would.  I 
used  to  k)ok  on  myself  as  an  accursed  ciipple ; 
and  it  made- me  bitter  with  my  race.  But  1 
can  look  at  others,  and  not  hate  them,  now. 
I  felt  broken  from  a  child,  and  as  lone  as  you 
are.  And  he  nourished  bad  feeling  in  me  for 
his  oWn  bad  ends^  which  have  brought  you 
sorrow"  in  it.'^ 

*^  Never  shiaH  we  see  his^  like  again,  my  bro- 
ther.^ 

.**.He*s  too  dose  a  pattern  of  his  master  for 

ihe  kind  to  be  common  upon  earth  *^ — ^rejylied 

O^Oara — ^^  and.  the  other  has.  a  true  tongue-^ 

Mid  a  sound  heart,  with  only  one  side  to  it.*'  . 

.  /^No  matter,  br^ther^nciine  is  broken.** 

"Bruised,  Ellen,  bruised** — rejoined  her 
brother — "It's  hard  to  live  with  a  bruised 
heart ;  Jbut  easy  dying  for  a  str<«ig  man  with  a 
broken  one.  And  y6ur*s  would  heal  the  faster, 
perhaps,  if  you  knew  whW  I  did.*?. 
.    But  further  conversation  was  cut  short  for 
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the  present  by  the  entrance  of  the  colonel, 
followed  by  a  butler  with  the  urn. 

As  soon  ai  breakfast  was  concluded,  the 
ladies  repaired  up  stairs  to  put  on  their  shawls^ 
and  cloaks,  and  bonnets — Freeman  to  his 
library,  where  he  discharged  his  magisterial 
duties — and  the  colonel,  with  Driscoll  and 
Power,  to  the  stables;  which  the  two  former 
never  failed  paying  the  compliment  of  a  regular 
morning  visit.  The  carriage  was  out,  and  the 
horses  ready  harnessed  for  putting  to ;  with 
the  colonePs  coal-black  charger  turned  round 
in  the  stall,  and  reined  up  to  the  pillar  heads. 
At  a  signal  from  the  colonel  the  carriage  horses 
were  brought  out ;  and  while  Driscoll  busied 
himself  in  adjusting  the  reins,  old  (yOara 
walked  a  little  way  aside  with  his  son,  and  took 
him  by  the  arm,  with  a  cautious  glance  round 
to  see  no  listeners  were  near. 

^^  Power '* — said  he — '^what  do  you  know 
about  Damer?  He  is  not  a  likely  man  to  be 
playing  with  us  about  Ellen,  is  he  ? — ^because, 
if  so,  the  sooner  you  or  I  brought  him  in  our 
country  fashion  to  a  settlement,  the  better. 
He  seems  confounded  slow  in  his  motions ;  for 
I  gave  him  an  opportunity  yesterday  to  explain 
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himself — ^which  he  did  not  do — ^so  I  took  it  all 
for  granted^  as  if  he  had.  But  to  tell  you  the 
truth;  I  was  not  sorry  to  get  this  opportunity 
of  riding  over^  to  ascertain  his  intentions.  Do 
you  think  he  is  in  earnest  ?** 

^^  I  don't  think  about  it,  sir.*' — rephed 
O'Gara. 

"  Well,  you  know  best  '* — ^repUed  his  father. 
*'  I  don't  know  how  you  managed  matters  with 
Margaret'' — he  continued — ^^*but  I  recollect,  I 
was  not  half  so  slow  in  my  motions  with  your 
mother;  though- your  uncle  wasn't  too  quick, 
you  may  be  sure,  with  his  answer.  However, 
I  am  glad  to*  hear  you  speak  as  you  do  about 
the  matter:  and  don't  let  Mr.  Driscoll  blow 
the  horses,  and  bring  the  women  on  too  soon ; 
for,  one  way  or  the  other,  I  am  determined  to 
have  it  all  settled  by  the  time  you  come ;  as  he 
has  gone  much  too  far  to  get  out  of  it  without 
fighting." 

^*  My  dear  father,  what  makes  you  think  he 
wants  to  ?" 

*^  Why  "•  — repUed  the  colonel — ^^the  girl  her- 
self has  been  so  foolish,  that  I  think,  when  it 
comes  to  the  scratch,  he  half  cools  on  it.  And 
then,  he  told  your  uncle,  he  should  run  no  more 
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horses  this  season^  as  lie  intended  to  do  so 
much  for  that  out-at^bow  gentleman  on  the 
box,  there,  who  splits  those  fat  bays  of  your 
uncle^s  up  a  lull  just  as  if  he  had  driven 
through  his  money  on  the  deviPs  highway.  I 
tell  you  what,  master — it  was,  and  it  was  not^  a 
good  stroke  of  policy  on  your  part  to  bring 
him  down  here;. for  if  Darner  gives  up  half 
one  year's  income  to  set  him  up  again,  it  may 
put  the  thoughts  of  manying  out  of  his  head 
for  a  twelvemonth ;  and  in*  that  time,  who  can 
tell  what  may  happen?*' 

«My  deariather''-T— 

^^  My  dear  son !  you're  in  love,  and  I  am 
not :  and  therefore,  all  this  seems  very  absiurd 
to  you,  but  very  important  to  me.  Now  mind 
what  I  say  about  not  coming  on  too  fast ;  and 
when  you  get  there,  if  I  remark  the  horses  are 
hot — ^you're  too  soon,  recollect.  If  at  lunch,  I 
say  Power,  my  boy,  help  yourself — all's  righ^ 
remember*  And  now  I  shall  have  my  horse 
out.  A  pleasant  ride  to  you,  Mr.  DriscoUr— 
take  care  of  the  ladies ;  and  I  wouldn^t  bring 
them  along  too  fast,  for  the  sake  of  the  horses." 
And  waving  his  hand,  he  rode  slowly  out  of 
sight;  when  his  pace  increased  to  a  swinging 
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canter,  which  carried  him  in  less  than  an  hour's 
time  to  Darner's  door. 

The  ruin  which  was  to  form  the  ostensible 
object  of  the  morning  ride,  and  which  poor 
Ellen,  who  had  long  thrown  aside  her  pencil, 
was  represented  as  being  so  desirous  of  sketch- 
ing,, consisted  of  some  old  Roman  remains, 
laying  in  the  way— or  rather,  a  mile  or  two  out 
of  it — ^to  Damer's  house.  Beyond  their  un- 
doubted antiquity,  they  were  not  more  remark- 
able, for  any  thing  that  we  are  aware,  than 
many  hundred  rehques  of  a  similar  kmd 
to  be  found  all  over  the  country.  But  the 
colonel,  perhaps,  thinking  it  necessary  to  ac- 
count in  some  way  for  his  daughter's  suppositi- 
-ous  wish  to  take  them  down  on  paper,  had 
endowed  tKem  with  mich  beauties  iii  his  de- 
scription, that,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  Ellen 
being  about  to  grace  them  with  her  presence, 
l30  enhanced  them  suddenly  in  the  eyes  of 
Darner  as  to  cause  him  to  ride  over  in  the 
ndoming  to  their  site ;  and  when  the  carriage 
arrived  thiere,  they  fottnd  him  circum-peram- 
bulating  the  ring  of  the  fortifications,  which  he 
supposed  p6sse^8ed  a  peculiar  charfn  for  military 
men,  of  which  other3  were  hot  siisceptibk :  as. 
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after  thoroughly  exploring  every  part  of  the 
ditch^  he  discovered  little  beauty^  and  less  that 
could  be  reckoned  uncommon,  in  it. 

Having  struck  across  the  country.  Sir  Ekl- 
ward,  of  course,  missed  the  colonel ;  who  was 
not  best  pleased,,  when  he  got  to  Darner's 
house,  to  find  he  had  come  for  nothing,  and 
that  none  of  the  servants  knew  where  their 
master  was  gone,  or  when  he  might  be  expected 
back.  He  hardly  knew  what  to  think  of  it : 
and  little  suspected  how  he  had  defeated  his 
own  plans,  by  so  overdoing  the  ruins,  on  the 
previous  day  after  dinner,  that  Damer  had  set 
out  on  a  wild  goose  chase  to  examine  things, 
which  he  had  passed  by  almost  daily  for  years^ 
without  a  look.  His  mind  was  a  little  relieved 
when  he  found  that  luncheon  was  in  course  of 
being  laid  for  a  large  party,  which  exactly 
tallied  in  numbers  with  their  own;  and  the 
sight  of  the  carriage  approaching,  with  Damer 
in  company  riding  close  up  to  the  window  on 
Ellen's  side,  went  still  further  to  set  it  at  rest. 

Damer  politely  expressed  his  regret  at  the 
corUritems ;  and  put  such  classical  questions  to 
the  colonel,  on  the  subject  of  his  favorite  ruins, 
to  discover  whether  there  was  any  interesting 
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fact  connected  with  them^  that  the  soldier 
wished  they  were  buried  with  their  founders : 
Awhile  Driscoll  incurred  suspicions  of  having 
listened^  by  unconsciously  inquiring  if  the 
colonel  thought  the  horses  were  heated ;  and  at 
luncheon^  observing  the  son's  glass  empty, 
pushing  the  bottle  to  him  with  his  own  words^ 
Power,  my  boy,  help  yourself. 

"No  matter''— thought  the  colonel— " I'll 
do  it  by  letter !" 

But  we  incline  to  the  opinion,  from  the 
time  it  took  the  colonel  to  compose  one,  nothing 
would  ever  have  been  done  at  all,  had  Damer 
stood  in  need  of  such  a  stimulant,  and  waited 
for  its  application.  But  if  he  were  not  suffi- 
ciently precipitate  for  his  future  father-in-law, 
he  was  deep  enough,  in  love  for  any  reasonable 
man.  And,  in  fact,  it  was  from  the  very  depth 
of  his  passion  that  arose  a  reserve  and  delicacy 
in  openly  declaring  it ;  which  the  colonel,  who 
lt)ved  to  see  everything  carried  by  a  coup  de 
main,  could  not  comprehend  at  all. 

His  anxious  doubts,  however,  wctc  at  last 
relieved;  and  when  Power  hastened  in  one 
morning,  on  seeing  Damer's  horse  led  up  and 
down  before  the  door,  he  observed  something 
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peculiar  pervading  the  house  throughout.  His 
uncle  looked  agitated — his  mother^  mysterious 
— his  father^  very  enei^etio — and  his  sister 
passed  him  on  the  stairs^  quite  overcome. 
Sagaciously  adducing  from  the  demure  expres- 
sion on  the  countenance  of  Elloi^s  maid^  that 
her  mistress  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
mingled  cloud  and  sunshine,  from  which  no- 
thing decisive  could  be  gathered;  he  wisely 
resolved  on  seeking  intelligence  from  the  foun- 
tain head  at  once^jand  for  that  pin:pose  knock- 
ing at  his  sister's  door,  after  a  Htde  parley  and 
a  little  delay,  he  obtained  admittance. 

Ellen  was  now  called  on  to  give  an  answer  to 
the  most  serious  question  that  a  woman  can  be 
asked; — ^particularly,  where  the  interest  and 
wishes  of  her  family,  more  than  her  own  affec- 
tions, are  concerned — ^for  when  both  accord, 
(which  is  not  common,)  the  reply  is  obvious. 
She  hesitated  long  and  painfrdly,  which  of  the 
two  fatal  words  to  speak.  But  as  the  veil,  that 
so  long  had  blinded  her,  was  slowly  withdrawn 
from  her  eyes  by  a  brother's  hand,  and  vice 
appeared  uncloaked  and  portrayed  in  its  naked 
deformity  with  hideous  truth,  she  shuddered, 
as  visions,  rendered  doubly  dear  by  long  in- 
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dulgence^  melted  for  ever  from  her  sight ;  and 
at  last^  rousing  to  her  aid  a  dormant  energy 
that  characterised  her  line^  exclaimed — 

^'  If  all  be  true  you  say — ^if  Vere  be,  indeed, 
unworthy  of  my  love — ^if  death  be  at  his  door, 
and  misery  hath  followed  in  his  track — if  he 
hath  led  his  victims  on  to  sin,  and  left  them 
inhumanly  to  perish  in  its  toils.  If  his  heart 
and  his  true  fame  be  really  Uack,  as,  in  seem- 
ifag,  they  are  fair — ^my  father's  blood  runs  in 
my  veins — and  I  cast  him  from  me,  without  a 
tear — a  sigh — one  thought,  for  what  is  past : 
and  try  to  learn  to  Kke  the  other  " 

^^Try  to  learn  to  like  him!*' — exclaimed 
CGara,  gravely. 

^^My  brother  !^^ — ^replied  the  poor  girl,burst- 
*ing  into  tears,  as  she  feU  upon  his  shoulder — 
^*  If  ever — which  heaven,  in  its  mercy,  avert 
from  you — ^you  are  deprived  of  Margaret,  you 
will  know  the  meaning  of  my  words :  No  one 
can  love  a  second  time  as  they  have  loved  the 
first.'' 

The  first  blow  struck  at  the  heart  is  the 
hardest  of  any — the  first  sorrow,  the  most 
bitter  that  is  felt ;  and  it  was  long  before  Ellen's 
spirits  rallied.    But  when  they  did,  she  con- 
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sented  to  bjiestow  her  hand  where^  reason  told 
her,  was  based  her  best  chance  of  future  happi- 
ness ;  just,  as  the  reader  ah*eady  knows,  Vere 
returned  from  India  to  this  country:  and  as, 
by  ill  luck,  young  (yGara  had  sailed,  after  his 
sister's  marriage,  for  the  south  of  Ireland,  in 
Freeman's  yacht,  on  business  connected  with 
the  land ;  and  Margaret  had  left  with  her  aunt, 
after  the  wedding,  for  Flamm's  residence  in 
town:  while  a  new  era  was  on  the  point  of 
dawning  in  the  annals  of  this  history. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Drisgoll  had  long  been  installed  as  a  sala- 
ried partner  in  a  most  respectable  and  old-esta- 
blished hbuse^  in  which  the  duties  of  his 
department  were  chiefly  confined  to  limits  dis- 
covered most  adapted  to  his  capacity,  viz. — the 
foreign  correspondence ;  which,  from  his  know- 
ledge of  continental  language,  no  man  was 
better  calculated  to  undertake. 

Damer  had  found  his  account,  too,  long  be- 
fore his  marriage,  in  turning  his  mind  to  com- 
mercial matteirs^  for  he  was  possessed  of  a 
share  in  some  mines,  which  were  burthened 
with  debt,  although  working  lucratively  enough 
to  pay  it  ofi^,  with  interest,  in  time,  had  not  the 
clashing  of  so  many  difierent  interests  in  the 
concern,  so  additionally  embarrassed  its  afiairs, 
that  the  shareholders  were  on  the  point  of 
stopping  work,  and  making  up  the  loss  among 
themselves.  At  this  juncture,  acting  under 
Freeman's  advice,  Damer  stepped  forward  with 
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sufficient  capital  to  give  him  supreme  control; 
which  he  wielded  with  such  judgment  and 
enei^^  as  soon  enabled  him  to  assist  his  cousin 
to  any  extent  without^  in  the  slightest  degree^ 
inconveniencing  himself :— one  instance  among 
many^  of  how  men,  who  never  were  in  a  count- 
ing-house in  their  lives,  but  stand  possessed  of 
discriminating  resolution  and  capital  to  back  it, 
will  often  effect  grand  commercial  objects,  that 
others,  apparently  better  qualified  by  the  nature 
of  their  calling,  have  laboured  to  attain  in 
vain. 

At  the  period  of  Vere's  arrival  in  the  river^ 
the  party  were  distributed  much  as  mentioned 
in  the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter ;  and  he 
reached  London  about  the  same  time  that 
young  O^Gara  got  to  Cork  in  his  uncle's  yacht, 
which,  in  pursuance  of  a  natural  bent,  he  had 
selected  as  his  mode  of  travelling,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  peace  removing  all  chance  of 
molestation  down  the  channel  in  the  voyage. 
Vere  was  not  long  in  town  before  he  sought 
out  Flamm.  His  old  captain  received  him  in 
the  same  easy  good-natured  manner  he  would 
have  received  any  one  who  troubled  himself  to 
come  and  see  him — a  compliment  he  never 
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returned  to  any  body.  But  the  coolness  of 
Flamm's  cousin  put  him  completely  on  his 
mettle ;  and  no  sooner  was  he  in  possession  of 
the  facts  connected  with  her  acquaintance  in 
the  family  of  the  O'Garas^  than  he  selected  her 
as  the  object^  through  which  he  could  strike 
home  his  deepest  and  most  signal  blow  of  ven« 
geance. 

But^  beautiful  as  Margaret  was^  his  heart  still 
lingered  after  Ellen;  and  he  followed  their 
movements  as^  day  after  day,  he  read  them 
chronicled  in  the  paper,  under  the  head  of 
^^  Fashionable  Intelligence/'  with  a  wistful  eye. 
In  any  attempt  of  wounding  his  successful 
rival  in  his  sorest  point,  he  felt  sure  of  being 
foiled ;  for  he  knew,  that  although  Ellen  might 
have  mairied  Darner  without  being  in  love  with 
him  exactly,  she  never  would  have  married  him, 
being  at  the  time  in  love  with  any  body  else. 
The  magic  of  his  spell  was  broken ;  and  he 
heard  nothing  but  tales  of  the  baronet's  wealth 
and  magnificence,  sufficient  to  have  gilded,  in 
themselves,  a  much  more  bitter  pill. 

In  spite  of  all  Margaret  could  say,  Flamm 
frequently  had  Vere  to  dinner ;  partly,  because 
he  liked  him ;  and  not  a  little,  because  he  al- 
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ways  took  the  bottom  of  the  table^  and  all 
trouble  attached  to  such  a  seat^  off  his  hands. 
In  this  measure  he  obtained^  for  once^  the  cor- 
dial support  of  his  aunt  Margaret ;  in  whose 
graces  Vere  had  firmly  established  himself  by 
flattery,  that  was  only  thinner  and  less  palpable 
than  her  paint. 

She  thought  him  a  very  agreeable,  gentle- 
man-like personage,  for  her  part.  Not  quite  so 
rude,  perhaps,  and  so  proud,  as  other  young 
men  whom  she  could  mention,  were.  But  none 
the  worse,  in  her  estimation,  for  all  that.  And 
she  only  wished,  that  all  her  nephew  Harry^s 
friends  were  like  him. 

"Ay,  aunt^^ — Margaret  would  sigh — ^*no 
good  ever  came  where  he  did  V^ 

To  which  Flamm  made  answer,  as  often  as 
he  heard  it — ^*  Nonsense,  Madge.  What  harm 
canhedott^?'' 

Admitting,  that  grounds  for  that  question 
existed  at  all,  even  in  a  debateable  sense,  the 
most  prudent  course  would  have  been,  to  have 
dispensed  with  his  society  at  once.  But  most 
votes  carried  the  day;  and  Margaret  often  paid 
the  penalty  of  her  freedom,  by  being  forced  to 
submit  to  the  society  of  a  man,  the  baleful  in- 
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fluence  of  whose  cold  grey  evil  eye  she  dreaded 
and  abhorred. 

She  knew  Power  was  away,  engaged  in  mat- 
ters, a  proper  settlement  of  which  was  an  indis- 
pensable preliminary  to  their  union :  and  she 
felt  unwilling  to  hurry  him  home,  or  keep  his 
mind  upon  the  rack  while  absent,  by  writing 
word  to  him  of  all  that  passed.  One  day  was 
only  a  repetition  of  the  other;  for  it  found 
Vere  regularly  at  the  house;  and  saw  him 
maintaining  an  equally  weU-bred  and  impene- 
trable composure  under  rebuffs  that  no  man, 
but  himself,  could  have  withstood:  and  Mar- 
garet's hints,  that  were  not  confined  within  the 
narrowest  limits,  or  delivered  without  some 
show  of  spirit,  had  no  other  effect,  than  giving 
him  the  advantage  a  cool  wary  temper  invaria- 
bly possesses  over  a  warm  one. 

No  provocation  could  entice  him  into  tres- 
passing beyond  the  bounds  of  the  most  scru- 
pulous politeness;  and  he  bore  the  fiercest 
attacks  of  his  fair,  but  haughty  foe,  with  a 
calmness  and  patience  that,  in  a  better  cause, 
would  have  been  worthy  of  admiration,  and 
almost  beyond  belief. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see  your  cousin  so  unaccount- 
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ably  prejudiced/' — he  remarked,  one  day  after 
dinner,  to  Flamm,  as  they  sat  together  over 
some  claret,  which  was  the  favorite  beverage  of 
the  baronet. 

^  Empty  your  ^ass  old  boy  ^ — said  Flamm, 
who  was  picking  his  teeth,  and  sitting  himself 
down  for  a  comfcMrtable  nap— -^and  don't  palaver 
about  being  sorry ;  for,  confound  me,  if  I  think 
you  care  a  curse/' 

"You  wrong  me  there** — saidVeie,  in  his 
blandest  tone. 

"We  are  all  victims  of  oppression" — ^patheti* 
cally  answered  Flamm.  "  But  Madge  got  very 
thick  in  the  country  with  that  new  woman- 
friend  of  her's,  Lady  Damer.  How  was  it  you 
missed  stays  in  that  quarter,  eh  ?  There'll  be 
some  money  with  her  in  the  long  run.  You 
made  a  monstrous  mess  ci  it,  master,  atto- 
gether." 

Yere  bit  his  lip  in  silence;  and,  as  his  hand 
grasped  the  neck  of  a  decanter,  his  fingers  held 
it  in  a  way  that  plainly  showed  they  itched  to 
heave  it  at  Flamm's  head;  which  was  sinking 
down  with  its  own  preponderating  Weight  in 
sleep. 

Yere  never  added  the  common  vice  of  drink- 
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ing  to  his  other  habits ;  and  as  no  wine  could 
compensate  him  for  the  solitude  of  his  own 
company^  when  it  was  enlivened  by  his  fiiend^s 
loud  and  continuous  snoring^  which  defied  any 
retaliation  at  all  depend^t  on  the  powers  of 
sleep ;  he  was  driven,  in  self-defence,  to  betake 
himself  to  the  society  (^  the  ladies,  soon^,  he 
said  in  propitiatory  accents,  than,  he  feared, 
might  prove  agreeable  to  them.  And  the  jus* 
tice  of  his  remark  was  confirmed,  in  one  case, 
by  Margaret  betaking  herself  up  stairs ;  and 
negatived  in  the  other,  by  the  pleasure  that 
manifested  itself  in  the  countenance  of  her 
aunt,  through  the  medium  of  a  grin  that  forci*- 
bly  reminded  Vere  of  the  face  of  a  shark  when 
he  first  finds  himself  hooked. 

Since  poor  French  had  suffered  the  martyr- 
dom of  her  sweet  looks  for  a  whole  afternoon, 
in  a  carriage  by  themselves,  she  had  never  had 
such  a  chance :  and  Vere  might  satisfy  himself, 
that  she  did  not  mean  it  to  be  thrown  away. 

*'Don^t  you  think,  Mr.  Vere'* — she  said, 
wriggling  her  chair  closer  tp  his,  with  a  look 
that  was  meant  to  express  the  perfect  con- 
fidential footing  on  which  she  felt  herself  with 
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that  astonished  person — ^^^Don^t  jou  think,  jou 
and  I  are  very  comfortable  V^ 

*'How  can  I  be  otherwise!** — exclaimed 
Vere,  with  more  politeness  than  truth ;  for  he 
began  to  suspect^  there  might  exist  in  the 
house  worse  things  than  Flamm*s  snore. 

'^And  that  my  niece  Margaret  is  a  v^ry 
flighty  sort  of  young  lady?** — and  at  this  inap- 
posite and  unexpected  question,  Vere  made  an 
indefinable  gesticulation,  which  appeared  so  far 
to  coincide  with  her,  that,  while  he  could  not^ 
of  course,  say  anything  that  was  rude,  he  yet 
bowed  deferentially  to  her  better  judgment  in 
such  matters. 

*'  And  that  yoimg  man  CGara,  a  very  so-so 
sort  of  person  ?** — ^and  she  turned  up  her  nose, 
as  if  better  to  define  her  meaning ;  while  Vere 
answered  with  a  most  expressive  shrug. 

^^And  now  teU  me,  Mr.  Vere** — she  said 
again — ^'^what  do  you  think  of  Miss  0*Gara*s 
marriage  with  that  Sir  Edward  Darner?  Don*t 
you  think  it  was  a  regularly  made-up  match 
for  the  sake  of  money?  You  would  not  marry 
for  money,  would  you? — and  yet,  if  you  could 
get  money  without  marrying  exactly  for  it,  you 
wouldn't  mind,  would  you  ?** 
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*^  Certainly  not/' — said  Vere. 

^*  Well,  there  now ;  that's  just  what  I  say. 
Only,  of  course,  what  /  say  is  of  no  importance 
here.  My  nephew  and  niece,  like  all  young 
people  of  their  age — ^no,  I  must  not  say,  like 
aU'^ — and  she  grinned  again  at  him,  in  whose 
favor  was  made  the  exception — ^^  are  so '' — and 
she  turned  up  that  useful  nose,  which  helped 
out  her  tongue  whenever  it  was  at  a  loss  for  a 
word,  still  higher  than  before. 

*^ Don't  they  show  you  proper  respect?''-^ 
inquired  Vere. 

^^  No — ^no '' — replied  aunt  Margaret,  with  a 
bitter  gnash  of  her  teeth,  that  made  Vere  re- 
joice his  finger  was  not  between  them  at  the 
time — *'  I  could  tell  you — ^but  I  woVt " — she 
said — ^^  I  wo'n't.  I  pity  them ;  poor  things  ! 
But  it's  all  through  my  poor  dear  brother's  " — 
and  she  wiped  her  eyes — "my  poor  dear 
brother's  foolish  will !" 

"  How  ?" — said  Vere ;  who  (as  he  had  a  mo- 
tive for  the  inquiry)  thought  he  might  just  as 
well  save  a  shilling  at  Doctors'  Commons,  as 
not. 

"By  leaving  them  independent  of  their 
natural  guardians" — sobbed -the  lady — "while 

H  3 
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I  hav'n't  even  the  same  power  over  mine^  by 
will,  as  they  hare** — 

*' Very  hard  "—exclaimed  Vere — ^to  divide 
your  property/* 

^^It  goes  to  Hemy  altogether*' — said  the 
lady — ^^'to  make  his  share  up  equal  to  Mar- 
garet's: and  he  teUs  me  every  day,  how  it 
comes  to  him,  and  what  he'll  do  with  it  when 
I'm  dead.  But  111  disappoint  him  yet — I  wilL 
He  sha'n't  enjoy  it  for  many  a  long  day  yet." 

*^  Indeed" — said  Vere — ^^'it  would  surprise 
me,  if  he  ever  did  at  aU ;  for  my  friend  Flamm, 
I  fear,  sleeps  too  hard  to  live  long." 

^^Ah" — pathetically  exclaimed  the  lady — 
^^lU  weeds  grow  apace;  and  flourish,  too; 
while  creaking  doors  hang  long  on  their  hinges. 
There's  a  poor  dear  younger  sister  of  mine,  who 
has  been  dying  these  many  years;  but  she's 
alive  yet.  The  landed  property  goes  to  my 
nephew ;  but  her  husband  left  her  control  over 
her  jointure  when  he  died,  poor  dear  man ;  and 
when  she  follows  him,  it  will  solve  a  mystery. 
/  don't  believe  she's  so  fond  of  my  niece  as 
Margaret  thinks ;  for  when  she  was  up  in  town 
last  year,  I  told  her  a  little  about  her  goings 
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on.    But  we  shall  see-r- we  shall  see  I^*— she 
most  signifieantlj  repeated. 

'^  All  this  is  very  sad  for  you,  though'* — ex- 
claimed Vere ;  who  was  determined  to  sift  her 
thoroughly,  while  he  was  at  work. 

"Ah!  if  my  poor  dear  father '* — and  she 
made  free  use  of  her  handkerchief  again — 
^  could  but  look  up  from  his  grave,  and  see  all 
that  I  daily  endure,  it  would'* — and  she  clasped 
her  hands,  and  resorted  to  her  favorite  twitch- 
ing motion  of  the  nose  when  her  stock  of 
words,  which  was  not  the  most  extensive  in 
existence,  proved  insufficient  to  supply  the  de- 
mand of  her  ideas  ^^  But  never  mind  '* — she 
added — "I  have  saved  a  little:  and  of  the 
power  of  leaving  that,  no  unjust  wills  can, de- 
prive me.     Can  they  ?'* 

"  No/* — said  Vere  z  his  first  leading  question 
having  failed  in  extracting  the  answer  he  re- 
quired,— ^framing  another  in  his  mind,  that 
should  ascertain  for  him,  whether  it  was  an 
existing  stipulated  condition  of  Margaret's  en- 
joyment of  her  property,  that  her  aunt  and  she 
should  always  reside  together;  meaning^  in 
that  case  to  vacate  the  ground,  and  leave  yoilng 
0?Gara  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  prize. 
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But  his  c(^tations  were  interrupted  by  an  ab- 
rupt inquiry  of  the  lady^  whether  he  liked  cats? 

**  Not  particularly  P^ — he  replied. 

^^Not  when  they  scratchy  perhaps?'^ 

"  No/^ — ^he  replied  decisively  enough. 

^^  And  sweets  y^ 

Wondering  what  would  follow,  unfortunately 
for  himself^  he  answered  ^^  Yes/^ 

^^  Damsons  ?*^ — she  said  with  a  fascinating 
smile. 

Vere  nodded. 

"  Preserved  r^' 

^^  Preserved/* — said  Vere,  much  troubled  to 
keep  his  gravity  in  that  state,  and  abstain  from 
laughing  in  her  face  outright ; — which,  with  a 
lady  of  her  excitable  disposition  and  sharp  long 
nails,  might  not  have  been  so  safe  a  thing  to  do. 

"  Delightful  V^ — she  exclaimed — ^^  so  do  I.** 

Ringing  the  bell  twice ;  which  was  the  signal 
for  her  maid, — ^a  wearied  out,  shabbily  dressed, 
desponding  looking  female,  made  her  appear- 
ance at  the  door,  and  curtsied  in  evident  fear 
and  trembling  of  her  mistress. 

"  Didn't  you  hear  me  ring  ?** — ^inquired  aunt 
Margaret,  sharply. 

*^  Yes,  ma'am.'* — said  the  unfortunate  servant. 
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Tf^ho^  it  was  to  be  presumed,  had  heard  the  bell, 
from  the  fact  of  her  being  there  in  answer  to  it. 

"Then,  why  didn^t  you  come  sooner  ?*^ 

*^  I  couldn^t,  ma*am.^^ 

"  Don^t  answer  me  V^ — exclaimed  aunt  Mar- 
garet. ^*  People  who  forget  what  is  due  to  me, 
can't  expect  me  to  remember  them.'' 

*^The  very  servants  are  taught  to  revile  me" 
— she  added  aside,  in  an  undertone,  to  Vere — 
"  but  she's  my  own  " — she  continued — ^'  and  I 
can  do  what  I  like  with  her!" — which  much 
might  be  gathered  from  the  contrast  in  her  ap- 
pearance to  that  of  her  other  companions  in 
the  kitchen,  who  all  looked  rosy  and  well-fed, 
with  a  tolerable  proportion  of  happiness  to 
their  share. 

"  Here,  take  this  key  " — continued  her  mis- 
tress— "  and  go  to  my  closet — ^for  if  /  did  not 
keep  a  closet  under  lock  and  key,  I  don't  know 
what  would  have  become  of  us  all,  long  enough 
ago— and  get  out  that  pot  of  preserves  on  the 
right  corner  of  the  top  shelve  at  the  end, 
marked  with  a  cross,  and  tied  with  blue.  Mind, 
I  know  how  much  was  in  it !" — she  exclaimed, 
by  way  of  a  caution  for  the  other  not  to  eat 
any ;  and  in  due  time  the  jar  made  its  appear- 
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ance^  with  two  plates^  and  an  equal  compliment 
of  tea-spoons. 

Aunt  Margaret  untied  the  pot — ^tasted  its 
contents — ^took  some  of  them  in  her  plate^  and 
helped  Yere;  who  entertained  no  particular 
objection  to  eating  anj  moderate  quantity  by 
way  of  a  dessert ;  though  it  is  highly  probable^ 
that^  had  he  been  aware  of  what  was  to  follow 
on  their  appearance,  he  might  have  entered  a 
protest  against  it. 

^^  Open  your  mouth,  and  shut  your  eyes !" — 
presently  exclaimed  the  lady;  and  Vere,  ob- 
serving that  her  fingers  were,  in  truth,  particu* 
larly  white  and  delicate,  and  that  she  lightly 
held  between  them,  by  its  stalk,  a  remarkably 
fine  damson, — in  the  plenitude  of  his  obliging 
disposition  to  gratify  her  wishes,  obeyed  the 
injunctions;  and,  as  soon  as  he  thought  the 
lady's  hand  was  free  from  danger,  closed  his 
mouth,  in  the  inside  of  which  he  felt,  at  the 
time,  a  remarkable  degree  of  moisture.  But 
he  had  nearly  choked  himself  by  swallowing  a 
stone,  before  its  clammy  warmth  and  total 
divestment  of  all  fruit,  joined  with  his  fair 
companion's  discordant  and  unseasonable  mirth, 
convinced  him  of  the  bet,  that,  instead  of  the 
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rich  fruit  her  hand  treacherously  displayed^  had 
been  substituted  a  stone^  which^  having  vainly 
endeavoured  to  crack  between  the  remains  of 
some  ancient  teeth^  she  determined  on  thus 
jocularly  transferring  for.  that  purpose  to  ano- 
ther's mouth. 

It  required  the  utmost  exertion  of  Vere's 
good  manners^  and  the  greatest  stretch  of  con- 
sideration for  the  difference  of  sex,  to  deter 
him  from  replacing  it ;  vrhile^  as  aunt  Margaret 
thought  the  joke  too  excellent  not  to  be  retailed 
at  tea  time,  it  tried  his  temper  hard  to  note  the 
convulsive  shaking  of  the  footman's  sides,  as 
he  wisely  hastened  out  of  the  room  while  he 
could  leave  it  safely  with  the  tray,  and  bear 
patiently  with  the  exploding  mirth  of  Flamm 
and  cousin  Madge. 


CHAP.  VII. 

'^And  do  you  really  mean  to  say '^ — inquired 
Driscoll^  as  Margaret,  knowing  his  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  her  lover,  took  him  into  her 
confidence  one  day  shortly  after  the  occurrence 
just  related — ^^  that  Vere  allows  himself  to  be 
played  the  fool  with  as  you  describe,  and  comes 
to  your  house  after  it,  the  same  as  usual  ?^'        « 

*^  I  can^t  think  what  he  comes  for  !^' 

"  No  good,  you  may  depend." — said  DriscoU. 
"  Does  he  borrow  money  of  your  cousin,  do 
you  think  ?" 

'^  Harry  has  none  to  lend  him." 

**  That^s  lucky  " — observed  Driscoll.  '^  I  have 
a  great  anxiety  to  know  his  motives — ^for  he 
never  stirred  a  limb  without  one,  I  believe — and 
would  give  any  thing  to  see  him,  unobserved." 

"  Could  you  not  come  to  our  house,  as  if  by 
accident,  some  day  when  he  is  there  ?" 

'^  If  it  is  to  do  good  or  afford  assistance  in 
my  poor  way  to  any  breathing  creature  that 
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has  any  interest  in,  or  concern  with.  Power 
CyGara,  there  are  few  things  that  I  could  not, 
and  nothing  that  I  would  not,  do.  In  former 
days  I  never  knew  what  hypocrisy  was  till  his 
example  showed  me ;  and  it  shall  go  hard  now, 
but  I  will  teach  him  a  lesson  out  of  his  own 
book  he  will  not  relish  learning.  If  you  will 
be  in  the  park  this  afternoon,  I  will  get  away 
early  from  the  city ;  and  we  can  have  an  ac- 
cidental meeting  to-day  at  dinner,  at  your 
house  .^^ 

At  the  appointed  time  Driscoll  made  his 
appearance  in  the  ring,  in  a  handsome  phaeton, 
that  his  present  means  enabled  him  to  support 
without  having  recourse  to  play,  which  he  had 
quite  forsaken;  and  meeting  the  chariot  wherein 
sat  Margaret  and  her  aunt,  a  very  little  per- 
suasion sufficed  to  induce  them  to  exchange  a 
close  for  an  open  carriage,  as  the  afternoon  was 
fine,  and  the  park  was  full.  He  purposely 
prolonged  their  drive  till  he  knew  the  hour  at 
which  they  dined  was  not  far  ofi*;  and  when  he 
set  them  down  at  Flamm's  door,  the  young 
lady,  notwithstanding  the  significant  grimaces 
of  her  aunt  to  the  contrary,  invited  him  in  to 
dinner.     He  immediately  accepted,  of  course ; 
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and  followed  them  into  the  drawing-room,  not 
a  little  amused  at  observing  aunt  Margaret 
continually  pulling  her  niece's  sleeve  all  the 
way  up  stairs,  exclaiming  almost  audibly — 
'*  Mr,  Vere  is  there^  I  tell  you/' 

And  when  they  entered  the  room,  there  Mr. 
Vere  was,  sure  enough ;  apparently,  much  to 
the  confusion  of  Margaret,  and  to  the  triumph 
of  her  aunt,  who  possibly  thought  to  mend 
matters  by  exclaiming  aloud — ^^  I  told  you  how 
it  would  be !" 

Vere's  colour  came— and  DriscoU  bit  his  lip 
in  a  most  natural  manner;  but  his  late  an* 
tagonist  put  out  his  hand  with  seeming  frank- 
ness ;  and  Flamm's  good-^natured  ''  Come 
DriscoU !"  in  which  the  ladies  joined,  was  not 
to  be  resisted ;  so  the  merchant  took  it,  and 
shook  it  with  about  the  same  heart-felt  cor* 
diality  with  which  it  was  offered  to  him. 

With  the  exception  of  a  remark  or  two  from 
aunt  Margaret,  during  dinner,  on  how  blessed 
a  thing  peace  was,  and  how  it  behoved  all  of 
us  to  live  in  that  happy  state  together  like 
brothers  and  sisters,  it  passed  off  more  quietly 
than  usual ;  though  it  left  DriscoU  in  no  doubt, 
as  to  Vere's  object  in  becoming  such  a  frequent 
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guest.  The  evening  closed^  however,  without 
anything  occurring  to  disturb  itshvmony;  and 
Flamm^s  injunction,  previous  to  going  to  sleep, 
of  *'Don^t  you  two  get  to  fighting,  now^'— was 
so  unnecessary,  that,  as  they  left  the  house  to- 
gether arm-in-arm,  Driscoll  invited  Vere  to 
smoke  a  cigar  and  drink  a  quiet  bottle  at  his 
rooms. 

Vere  complied  the  more  readily,  as  he  char- 
ished  a  hidden  wish  to  worm  out  the  secret 
of  DriscoU^s  rise  in  the  world ;  which  he  rightly 
imagined  his  old  pupil,  O^Gara,  had  been  some- 
how or  other  instrumental  in  promoting.  When 
he  left  G — n^s  to  join  his  brig,  a  long  while 
past,  the  merchant's  fate  seemed  sealed,  and 
his  fame,  to  all  appearance,  at  as  low  an  ebb  as 
his  fortunes.  But  now,  he  blazed  forth  in  more 
than  pristine  splendour;  and  there  was  a  sul>- 
stantiality  in  all  the  evidences  of  his  present 
wealth ;  as  to  the  character  of  which,  it  was 
impossible  for  so  discerning  an  eye  as  Vere's  to 
be  mistaken. 

''All  this  never  comes  of  play : — ^unless  he 
holds^a  share  in  the  house  ^' — thought  the  latter 
to  himself;  as  conviction  was  gradually  forced 
on  his  senses,  that  he  was  in  the  apartments  of 
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a  man  who  wanted  nothing  that  money  could 
procure ;  and  on  whose  brow  there  now  existed 
not  a  shade  of  the  care  that  used  to  darken  it 
formerly  in  moments  of  lightest  gaiely. 

The  very  man-servant  that  brought  the  tray 
up^  in  the  undress  of  DriscolFs  well-known 
livery,  had  a  quiet  air  of  comfortable  ease  in 
his  deportment;  and  Vere  was  not  a  little 
curious  to  see  the  issue,  when  he  laid  some 
tradesmen's  bills  upon  the  table  by  his  master, 
and  stood  off  respectfully,  while  the  latter 
glanced  over  them,  with  a  waiter  in  one  hand 
ready  to  receive  the  money : — a  course  of  pro- 
ceeding that,  in  former  days,  no  member  of 
DriscoU's  household  would  have  had  the  hardi- 
hood, or  ignorance,  or  impudence,  to  undertake. 

**  Pay  them/' — said  Driscoll,  laconically,  tak- 
ing out  his  purse ;  from  which  his  servant  first 
counted  out  enough,  and  then  placing  it  over 
the  mantel-piece,  left  the  room;  the  whole 
transaction  having  passed  in  a  manner  that 
plainly  showed  it  was  habitual. 

*^I  think  I  Uke  this  better  than  Saville-row/' 
— remarked  Vere,  alluding  to  the  scene  of 
former  treachery  with  well-bred  eflrontery.  "I 
suppose  you  don't  pay  more,  though  ?"^ 
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"I  bought  the  lease ''—said  Driscoll,  com- 
posedly— ^^but  calculating  the  interest  of  house 
money  at  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  it  does  not 
stand  me  in  so  much." 

"  I  have  no  money  to  lay  out  in  houses  '* — 
remarked  Vere,  a  little  ascetically — ^^so  I  don't 
understand  the  nicety  of  such  computations." 

^*  You  were  a  pretty  close  calculator,  too,  if 
I  remember." — said  the  other,  with  a  meaning 
smile. 

'*  Time  has  made  its  alterations  !" — sighed 
Vei:e  in  a  moral  strain. 

"Nonsense,  man !" — exclaimed  the  other  with 
a  sly  wink,  and  a  kick  on  the  shins  that  made 
them  smart — "you  and  I  understand  each 
other." 

"Do  we?" — exclaimed  Vere ;  catching,  in  a 
moment,  at  the  seeming  sincerity  with  which 
this  was  spoken. 

"  Don't  we !" — ^was  the  answer ;  and  the 
manner  of  its  delivery  put  him  at  once  on  his 
old  familiar  footing  with  the  merchant,  and 
broke  the  ice  between  them  at  a  single  blow. 

^'  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here,  however,  old 
feUow !" — exclaimed  Vere,  throwing  a  compre- 
hensive glance  at  the  comforts  which  surrounded 
him. 
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^  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here,  too'' — ^replied 
the  other — ^'^for  we  were  all  afraid  that  the 
affiur  of  those  despatches  might  have  gone 
plaguy  hard  with  you.'* 

^'  Tou  and  I  ought  to  take  out  a  patent  for 
getting  over  difficult  matters  P' — exclaimed 
Vere,  laughing  his  cold  harsh  laugh;  the  nearly 
forgotten  tones  of  which  half  made  his  com- 
panion shudder^  from  the  associations  they 
conveyed. 

"  I  got  out  of  mine  by  paying  *' — said  Dris- 
coll — '^and  you  can't  always  do  that  with  every- 
thing/' 

^'  Pretty  well " — said  Vere — "  money  will  do 
wonders;  but  how  to  get  it,  is  the  question." 

^  We  tried  a  thing  or  two  "—observed  Dris- 
coll — "but  none  of  them  were  honest;  so,  as 
you  once  predicted,  they  never  prospered,  and 
they  never  paid." 

"No." — said  Vere;  rather  wincing  under 
these  plain  speeches ;  to  the  galling  tendency 
of  which  was  added,  the  mortifying  sense  of 
signal  failure. 

"But  you  made  a  better  thing  of  it  in  China 
with  the  brig,  than  robbing  her  owners" — ^added 
DriscoU;  who  talked  of  all  such  villanies  with 
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the  hardened  coohiess  of  a  confirmed  practi- 
tioner. ^^  It  was  a  cursed  dirty  thing  to  think  of^ 
after  all ;  and  it  was  just  as  well  that  the  want  of 
confidence^  sure  to  esdst  among  three  such  con- 
founded big  rogues  as  Cowden^  you^  and  me^ 
caused  the  afiair  to  go  off;  for  it  must  have 
come  out  upon  his  trial ;  and  there  was  quite 
communication  enough  between  the  mother 
country  and  America  for  you  and  I,  master^  to 
have  been  hung  up  before  our  time/' 

'^  Speak  for  yourself — said  Vere — ^'  I  don't 
intend  to  die  that  way/' 

"Nor  I — ^if  I  can  help  it." — said  DriscoU^  in 
a  spirit  and  tone  far  exceeding  any  former  reck- 
lessness that  might  have  marked  his  character; 
and  Vere  was  now  no  longer  puzzled  to  find 
out  from  what  cause,  as  he  imagined,  the  total 
absence  of  all  care  upon  his  coimtenance  arose. 

"  Much  play  going  on  in  London,  now  ?" — 
inquired  Vere;  commencing  sounding  with  a 
cautious  hand. 

"  God,  I  don't  know  "-^replied  the  other — 
"  I  have  given  it  up  long  ago,  for  a  surer  game." 

**  In  what  line  ?" — ^inquired  Vere. 

"There  isn't  room  for  two."— was  the  sig- 
nificant reply. 
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"  It  ansiNTers,  however.^ 

''  Sometimes,  yea ;  and  sometimes,  no/^ — said 
DriscoU.  ^'  I  am  not  satisfied^' — and  he  yawned 
with  his  same  old  discontented  air  as  ever. 

^'  Then  you  are  ready  for  anything  else,  I  am 
to  presume  that  implies/' — ^propounded  Vere. 

'^  Ready,  ay '^ — ^he  answered  with  an  oath — 
"  rough  and  ready,  like  a  trooper's  horse  !" 

"You  don't  want  money,  surely?" — ^inquired 
Vere,  scanning  the  purse  which  still  laid  upon 
the  mantel-shelf. 

"Offer  to  lend  me  some" — said  DriscoU, 
stretching  out  his  hand. 

"  I  have  little  enough  to  spend  myself;  and 
none  to  spare" — said  Vere.  "But  how  the 
devil  do  you  manage  to  get  on  ? — always  in  a 
mess,  and  yet  always  cutting  a.  most  cruel 
dash — I  should  have  thought  such  a  system 
must  have  found  its  end  in  its  own  results,  a 
dozen  times,  between  this  and  the  time  I  was  in 
England  last." 

"I  make  the  most  of  a  windfall" — was  the 
answer — ^^^when  it  comes.  But  patience  and 
perseverance  will  get  through  that,  at  last,  as 
well  as  other  things.  I  say,  though " — ^he 
added,  breaking    off-— "Flamm's    house  is  a 
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monstrous  convenient  place  for  you  to  dine  at 
every  day.  What  do  you  mean  by  it  ?  Are 
you  after  the  aunt?— or  her  niece? — or  down 
on  him  V' — ^meaning  the  post-captain. 

**  The  aunt^  d — ^n  her  !*' — exclaimed  Vere, 
with  some  asperity — ^^^did  you  hear  of  the 
trick  ^ 

''  She  gave  you  a  damson  without  a  stone;  or 
a  stone  without  a  damson  ^'—carelessly  inter- 
rupted DriscoU. 

^'Yes^' — said  Vere — ^^*but  if  you  add  the 
fact^  of  its  having  been  in  her  mouth  for  half 
an  hour^  the  afiair  takes  a  worse  complexion 
than  you  seem  inclined  to  give  it.  As  for  the 
niece^  I  don't  really  know  what  to  make  of  her. 
And  out  of  Flamm^  I  have  known  him  long 
enough  to  feel  certain,  that  there's  nothing  to 
be  got." 

*'  The  girl  is  any  man's  game — ^you  may  see 
that,  by  her  taking  up  with  young  CGara.^' 

'*A  crooked-back  imp!" — muttered  Vere 
fiercely,  at  the  mention  of  his  name.  ^^  A  seven 
months'  abortion ;  who  came  into  my  hands  an 
unlicked  cub,  and  took  his  fashion  by  my 
mould !     I  teU  you,  sir,  I'll  carry  off  that  girl 

VOL.  II.  1 
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before  his  face^  if  it  were  only  to  avenge  the 
trick  he  played  me  with  his  sister/^ 

*' What  was  that  ?^' — ^said  Driscoll^  demurely. 

*' What  was  it?— do  you  know  the  heir  of  that 
broken-down^  pride-spavined^  hack-blooded^ 
Irish  house^ — ^with  a  pedigree  as  long  as  my 
arm^  and  pockets  as  empty  as  my  hat^  and 
ask?^* 

^'Yes;  but  she  is  safely  booked.  Married 
to  a  cousin  of  mine^  with  a  pedigree  quite  as 
long  as  you  say ;  and  a  purse  longer  than  his 
pedigree :  so  I  rather  incline  to  conceit^  as  poor 
Cowden  would  have  said — she  has  taken  a 
flight  beyond  your  shooting.  The  other  you 
may  bag.     I  could  put  you  in  a  line  ^^ 

*'  Do  '^ — said  Vere — ^^  and  Pll  give  you  my 
bond  for  a  thousand  pounds^  payable  the  day  I 
marry  her  V' 

*^  Done  !'^ — said  Driscoll. 

"  Done  !  and  double  done  V^ — said  Vere ; 
who  was  in  a  state  of  higher  excitement^  and 
more  flushed^  than  Driscoll  had  ever  witnessed^ 
since  the  commencement  of  their  first  acquaint- 
ance. 

"  WoVt  it  be  a  game  V^ — said  Driscoll. 
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**  WoVt  it?  ha,  ha  P'— laughed  Vere. 

"  Ha,  ha !'' — echoed  his  companion ;  but  the 
laugh  of  the  latter  \vas  a  trifle  more  prolonged, 
and,  contrary  to  its  usual  tenor,  had  more 
meaning  in  it,  than  the  other. 


I  2 


CHAP.  VIII. 

'^  1  will  tell  you  one  thing  '* — observed  Dris- 
coU^  as  the  conversation  was  resumed  the  next 
morning,  during  breakfast,  at  his  rooms — ^^^one 
thing,  which,  however  unpalateable,  you  must 
do.  Salt  the  old  cow,  to  catch  the  calf — do 
you  understand?^' 

**  Play  up  to  the  aunt — I  do.*' — said  Vere. 

^' Ay,  but  not  enough ;  nor  in  the  right  way. 
Some  day,  when  you  are  making  them  all 
laugh,  she  wiU  see  through  it,  and  turn  upon 
you ;  and  Flamm  and  the  girl  are  sure  to  take 
her  part,  to  exculpate  themselves.  That  was 
the  way  I  got  my  conge ;  and  it  was  a  long 
time  before  I  ever  ventured  near  the  house 
again.  But  none  of  them  have  ever  been  so 
cordial  to  me  since.  Tou^  really,  must  be  cau- 
tious.*' 

«Iwin.'?— fiaidVere. 

^^  And  don't  go  so  much  to  the  house.  It's 
making  yourself  too  cheap.    Let  them  miss 
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you  a  bit ;  and  then^  the  girl  will  begin  to  think 
about  you^  when  she  has  not  got  you  near  her^ 
to  amuse  herself  with  abusing.  Flamm^  too, 
wUl  curse  the  trouble  of  carvings  and  wish  you 
were  there^  to  take  it  off  his  hands ;  and  the 
dinner  woVt  seem  to  go  on  so  well,  or  the 
table  look  the  Same,  without  you.  Then,  when 
you  do  come,  they  will  all  be  glad  to  see  you. 
The  aunt,  because  she  likes  you — the  girl,  be- 
cause she  doesn^t  like  you,  but  likes  to  rail  at 
you — Flamm,  because  you  save  him  the  trouble 
of  opening  his  mouth  to  grumble  at  the  fatigue 
he  endures  every  day,  when  you  are  away-*- 
and  the  footman,  because  he  pockets  half-a- 
crown.  That's  the  way  to  get  on,  by  degrees, 
as.  lawyers  go  to  heaven ;  and  you  and  I,  to  the 
other  place.'* 

^*  I  believe  you're  right." — said  Vere. 

"  I  know  I  am." — said  Driscoll ;  whom  it 
was  rather  amusing  to  behold,  playing  the  part 
of  an  instructor,  in  the  art  of  love-making,  to 
a  man  who  had  proved  his  proficiency  in  that 
science,  by  practising  previously  on  his  present 
teacher.  But  when  men  have  objects  ^in  view, 
what  will  not  human  nature  tempt  them  to  go 
through,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  ? 
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DriscoU's  theory,  however,  proved  a  perfectly- 
correct  one ;  for  in  a  short  time,  while  O'Gara 
was  still  remaining  in  Ireland,  Vere  bad  made 
such  progress  through  its  adoption,  that  both 
parties  considered  it  was  time  that  the  bond 
should  be  prepared,  signed,  sealed,  and  wit- 
nessed. This  was  done ;  when  a  circumstance 
occurred,  that  promised  effectually  to  remove 
any  obstacle  on  which  Flamm  might  be  looked, 
as  in  his  way.  As  we  have  had  occasion  to 
remark  before,  his  means  were  small,  though 
his  expectations  were  large ;  and  if  his  habits 
of  extravagance  were  not  active,  he  possessed 
imknown  passive  means  of  spending  more 
money  than  he  possessed ;  through  which  he 
was  seriously  involved :  while,  to  his  friends, 
(who  were,  fortunately,  wealthy,)  he  left  the 
pleasure  and  the  trouble  of  extricating  him 
from  his  embarrassment.  After  the  late  court- 
martial,  many  people  were  surprised  at  reading 
his  appointment  to  'another  ship ;  which,  per- 
haps, they  might  not  have  been,  had  they 
known  the  circumstances,  and  that  his  influ- 
ential relatives  wisely  thought,  as  he  was  an 
expensive  sort  of  personage  to  maintain,  that 
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the  nation  could  more  properly  afford  to  keep 
him^  than  they  could  themselves. 

He  was^  accordingly^  put  in  command  of  the 
Horse-fly — ^a  channel  cruiser  5  from  which  it 
was  always  easy  to  remove  him^  at  a  mementos 
warnings  in  case  a  necessity  for  such  a  step 
should  arise;  but  an  old  steady-going  first- 
lieutenant^  who  knew  his  duty  and  his  interest, 
obviated  that ;  and  often  declared,  that  if  the 
captain  did  like  a  ^^caulk^^  in  the  day-time,  the 
duty  went  on  -as  well  as  if  he  had  been  awake, 
and  acquainted  with  all  that  happened.  The 
house  was  kept  up  as  usual,  while  he  was 
afloat,  with  very  little  variation  as  to  the  style 
of  living  of  its  inmates ;  and  Vere  was  soon  in 
his  glory,  as  he  found  himself  more  welcome 
than  he  had  ever  pictured  in  his  imaginings; 
while  the  aunt  everwhelmed  him  with  loath- 
some carresses,  which  he  endureid  for  the  sake 
of  the  smiles  that,  ever  and  anon,  illumined 
the  countenance  of  her  lovely  niece. 

^^Poor  CPGara!'^— laughed  Vere,  m  a  half 
triumphant,  half  contemptuous  manner,  ad- 
dressing Driscoll,  as  the  pair  wended  back  their 
steps  one  night  to  the  merchant's  rooms. 

"  Poor  devil  !*' — ^answered  Driscoll.    ^^  But'' 
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— continued  he — ^^^all  this  is  very  well;  onIy> 
as  yet,  you  have  come  to  nothing  decisiyer 
Don^t  think,  now,  I  am  hurrying  you  on,  from 
any  consideration  to  my  bond.  All  these 
things,  I  know,  take  time ;  but  still,  I  like  to 
strike  when  the  iron  is  hot'* 

^  Good.^^ — said  Vere ;  who  had  conceived  a 
much  higher  idea  of  DriscoU's  knowledge  and 
sagacity, 

'^  And^' — continued  he — ^"I  don't  think  you 
could  possibly  have  a  better  opportunity  than 
the  present,  for  urging  matters  forward '^ 

*^  Very  good  P 

^  I  would  write — ^to-night,  at  my  rooms,  if 
you  like — and  tip  it  pretty  stiff  about  love  and 
truth,  and  honor  and  affection,  with  disin- 
terested views ;  which  you  can  prove,  by  offer- 
ing to  settle  all  her  own  property  '^ 

^And  all  mine,  too'' — said  Vere — ^^'may  go.'* 

^^Egad,  that  speaks  for  itself;  but  I  wouldn't 
do  that,  if  I  were  you." 

<^  I  win.  Every  stick  and  every  shiUing  that 
I  have !" 

^«  Well" — said  Driscoll — ^^^it's  no  use  doing 
these  things  by  halves,  I  know." 

«My  maxim" — said  Vere-s-^Hhrough  life. 
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has  ever  been^  go  ahead;  and  why  should  I 
hesitate  at  the  present  moment  ^ 

^^Here  we  areP^ — said  Driscoll,  as  they 
reached  the  door — ^^  FlI  follow  you.*^ 

And  up  stairs  went  the  pair^  to  concoct  a 
letter;  which^  for  the  quantity  of  time  and 
labour  expended  in  composing  and  condensing 
it^  appeared  a  remarkably  off-hand  efiusion; 
flowing  currente  calamo  from  fountains  of  abun- 
dance in  the  iimermost  recesses  of  the  heart. 

« We'll  despatch  it  by  my  servant  early  in 
the  morning'' — exclaimed  Driscoll — ^^^and  he 
had  better  wait  for  an  answer ;  and  when  you 
come  up  here  to  breakfast  with  me,  you  can 
receive  it." 

"  That  "mH  do." — said  Vere,  as  he  prepared 
to  take  his  leave.     ^^  Good  night." 

*^  Good  night !  Good  luck  go  with  you !" — 
cordially  repUed  the  other:  and  thus  they 
parted,,  chuckling  over  the  success  of  their 
manoeuvres :  while  no  thought  of  jealousy  dis- 
turbed the  sleep  of  young  (^Gara  on  his  bed 
in  a  distant  land. 

The  following  morning,  when  Vere  treated 
himself  with  an  early  ride  to  Driscoll's,  he 
found  breakfast  was  laid,  but  his  friend,  as  he 

i3 
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concluded^  not  up.  On  inquiiy^  however^  he 
discovered  that  the  merchant  was  out ;  and  the 
forenoon  was  far  advanced  before  he  returned^ 
ahnost  dying  with  laughter,  to  his  anxiously 
expectant  guest. 

^*  Such  a  go'' — he  said^  as  soon  as  he  could 
muster  sufficient  breath  to  speak — ^'^I  have  had 
my  breakfast — sit  down  and  have  your's ;  and 
I  will  tell  you  all  about  if 

^^  If  the  whole  is  correct — I  am  in  no  hurry 
for  the  details'' — ^replied  Vere,  commencing 
operations  without  further  loss  of  time.  '^  Gro 
on,  however,  as  soon  as  you  please." 

*^They  no  sooner  got  your  letter" — said 
DriscoU — ^^^than  they  sent  post-haste  for  me,  as 
the  only  friend  of  the  family  in  town,  to  pay 
me  the  compliment  of  asking  my  opinion  and 
advice  on  a  subject  that,  I  could  see,  was  quite 
decided  on  before  I  came.  However,  I  threw 
all  the  weight  I  was  possessed  of  into  the 
scale  in  your  favor ;  and  after  a  great  deal  more 
said,  for  and  against,  than  either  I  can  remem- 
ber, or  have  time  to  repeat ;  the  long  and  short 
of  it  is,  the  lawyer  is  coming  here  at  twelve 
o'clock,  to  take  instructions  for  drawing  up  the 
settlements;  as  there  is  not  a  minute  to  be 
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lost;  for  they  must  be  made^  and  you  must  be 
married  Trithin  three  days/' 

"  Sharp  work  P' — said  Vere,  turning  a  little 
pale  at  the  suddenness  of  the  prospect. 

"  Too -late  to  go  back^  old  boy  V^ — said  Dris- 
coll. 

"I  nerer  go  back'' — said  Vere,  recovering 
himself  in  a  moment — ^'^but  I  felt  what  people, 
I  suppose,  call  nervous.  I  never  experienced  a 
similar  sensation,  that  I  can  recollect." 

^*  People  all  feel  queer." — observed  Driscoll. 

*^No  doubt"— said  V^re— ^^but  I  should 
scarcely  have  believed,  an  hour  back,  that  I 
should.    Death  would  not  have  done  it." 

**  Marriage  does,  though  "—observed  Dris- 
coll — ^^^but  we  must  see  about  the  license. 
Which  is  the  lady's  parish  ? — St.  Maigaret's, 
Westminster  " 

^^I  should  like" — said  Vere — ^^*if  it  could 
possibly  be  managed,  to  be  married  at  C***." 

^^  We  must  have  a  special  license,  then,  for 
that." — said  Driscoll. 

^*  Is  that  difficult  to  be  procured?" — ^inquired 
Vere. 

^*  Very" — ^was  the  reply — ^^ though,  I  think 
I  know  a  proctor  who  can  do  it.    But  why  do 
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you  want  to  be  married  there  particalariy  ? — 
one  place  is  as  good  as  another/^ 

^Equally  effectual  for  the  purpose,  I  make 
no  doubt.  But  my  poor  mother  lies  buried  at 
C***  •  and  under  the  circumstances,  it's  quite 
a  matter  of  feeling  ^^— continued  Vere. 

''  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is/' — ^responded 
Driscoll;  and  here,  at  the  entrance  of  the  law- 
yer, the  conversation  was  suspended. 

If  the  reader  is  a  married  man,  and  went  for 
his  own  license,  he  can  turn  over  to  the  ensuing 
chapter.  But  if  he  is  not,  but  only  means  to 
become  one,  it  were  good  he  read  this, — ^that 
he  may  know  what  to  expect,  and  how  to  be- 
have in  a  fitting  manner,  on  a  like  occasion. 
And  if  he  hath  no  present  intention  to  enter 
the  ^^  holy  state,"  so  particularly  recommended 
by  St.  Paul,  we  would,  also,  recommend  it  to 
his  notice;  as  being  likely  to  divert  his  features 
with  a  smile,  at  the  struggle  of  other  more 
foolish  birds  than  himself  in  a  trap,  wherein, 
sooner  or  later,  he  is  pretty  certain  of  being 
ultimately  caught. 

Most  people  know  St.  Paul's,  and  may  feel 
inclined  to  estimate  it  properly ;  but,  until  they 
turn  down  past  its  chain,  they  are  ignorant  of 
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half  the  consequence  it  derives  from  its  vicinity 
to  Doctors'  Commons. 

In  the  region  known  by  that  name^ — ^which 
must  call  up  associations  of  a  varied  natuxc 
in  the  minds  of  our  readers,  according  with 
the  private  histories  of  their  lives,—- exist  a 
race,  claiming  high  rank  in  the  professional 
standing  of  the  law;  and  entitled  Proctors: 
no  small  part  of  their  employment  consists  in 
the  mysterious  office  of  obtaining  dispensations 
for  the  yoking  together  in  matrimony  of  those 
who  rashly  aspire  to  entering  on  that  state,  and 
eschew  the  publication  of  their  names  in 
church. 

DriscoU  had  never  used  his  horses  in  Vere^s 
presence ;  as  he  had  reasons  of  his  own  for  not 
wishing  him  to  know  he  was  in  feather  to  afford 
the  expense  of  such  animals ;  and  now,  for  the 
sake,  as  he  alleged,  of  making  a  decent  appear- 
ance in  the  world,  he  had  a  dashing  pair  of 
greys  from  Newman's  put  to  a  phaeton,  and 
driven  post  from  Down  Street  to  Doctors'  Com- 
mons. 

'^For  yourself,  Mr.  DriscoU?" — significantly 
inquired  his  friend,  the  proctor,  fingering  a 
sheet  of  paper  with  intuitive  perception  into 
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the  motive  of  the  merchant's  visits  as  he  was 
ushered  into  a  small  room  at  the  back  of  the 
office  by  a  smirking  derk,  who  nibbed  his  pen^ 
find  also  seemed  to  guess  their  errand. 

"No*^ — said  DrisooU^  laughing — ^^  For  my 
friend!^ — ^and  Vere  rather  hanging  back^  he 
pushed  him  forward;  when  the  proctor — ^first 
carefully  wiping  and  putting  on  his  spectacles 
— scrutinised  him  from  head  to  foot^  and  then 
bowed  with  a  half-approving  look ;  which  the 
other  returned  with  a  frown  of  undisguised  dis- 
pleasure. 

^'This  is  a  great  month  for  marriages'^^ — said 
the  proctor^  rubbing  hia  hands.  *^  Your  chris- 
tian name^  sir?'^ 

^^Edward/^— ^answered  Vere;  who  had  been 
introduced,  of  course,  by  his  surname  only. 

"Edward — anything  else?*' 

«  Nothing  else."' 

"  Rank  and  condition  V^ 

"No  rank  at  all — ^unless  the  captain  of  a 
merchantman  has  any  assigned  him.^' 

"  Gentieman.^^^— said  the  proctor,  nodding  to  . 
his  derk,  who  was  taking  down  the  requisite 
particulars. 

"JBoMefori/^— added  the  latter,  of  himself; 
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as^  from  long  experience^  he  was  enabled  to 
decide  at  a  glance^  without  inquiry^  whether  the 
applicants  were  noviciates  in  the  matter. 

«  What  parish,  pray  r^^ 

"  Mendicant  Madge's/^ — replied  Vere,  tho- 
roughly annoyed  at  the  whole  proceeding. 

"That's  slang  for  St.  Margaret's,  West- 
minster — ^it's  rather  a  pcfor  parish/' — explained 
DriscoU  to  the  proctor,  who  coloured  with 
anger. 

"  Of  full  age  ?" — ^he  inquired,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause  had  conduced  to  the  recovery  of 
the  worthy  gentleman's  self-possession. 

'^  Look  at  my  teeth,  sir." — said  Vere,  show- 
ing them  Uke  a  dog;  and  then  closing  th^m 
with  a  sharp  snap,  as  if  to  intimate,  he  could 
bite  on  very  little  invitation. 

"  The  lady's  name  ?" — said  the  proctor,  visi- 
bly alarmed. 

"  Margaret  Plamm." 

"  Her  condition  ?" 

"Same  as  mine — single." — snarled  Vere, 
with  a  degree  of  fierceness  corresponding  with 
his  recent  display  of  teeth. 

"Write  spinster." — said  the  proctor  to  his 
astonished  clerk;   who  had  seen  the  boldest 
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stand  crest-fidlen  andfoolish^  under  his  master's 
queries^  on  the  very  spot  where  Vere  stood 
bearding  the  lion  in  his  den. 

*^ Her  parish?'^ 

^*  Ditto — same  as  mine/* — ^waa  the  reply. 

"  Under/' — answered  Vere, 

5^  Over." — «aid  DriscolL 

'^  It  makes  a  material  difference  in  the  mat- 
ter " — said  the  proctor^  stroking  his  chin  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  delighted  in  raising  diffi- 
culties^  if  only  for  the  credit  and  satisfaction  of 
contributing  to  their  removal — ^^^in  event  of 
any  impediment — ^legal^  or  otherwise  " 

"Cut  it  short" — ^interrupted  Vere — ^^*  Under, 
or  over,  is  it,  Driscoll  ?" 

"  Over." — ^replied  the  merchant. 

"Over,  be  it  then.  Chalk  that  down." — said 
Vere ;  and  the  clerk  was  fain  to  obey :  while 
the  proctor  commenced  further  preparations  for 
the- conclusion  of  the  business. 

"Avast  heaving,  sir" — said  Vere,  again,  put- 
ing  his  hand  upon  the  proctor's  arm,  which  he 
griped  like  a  vice ;  and  looking  him  full  in  the 
face  with  his.  stem  and  cold  grey  eyes,  till  the 
lawyer  shrunk  from  contact  with  their  fixed  and 
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appalling  glare;  while  the  sailor  added^  in  a 
hollow  tone^  a  demand  for  a  special  license ;  as 
if  such  things  were  kept^  ready  cut  and  dried^ 
in  the  proctor's  desk. 

^^Let  me  go,  sir/' — exclaimed  the  proctor* 
^^  A  special  license  P' — ^he  added,  angrily ;  fur- 
tively scanning  Yere,  to  discover,  if  he  could, 
what  more  there  was  about  him  in  any  way 
justifying  his  entertaining  the  idea  of  such  a 
•  thing.  *^You  don't  know  what  you  ask.  What 
ground  have  you  to  go  upon  ?  What  reason, 
sufficiently  valid,  have  you  to  adduce  ?'' — ^and 
the  man  of  business  began  to  wax  fierce,  till 
his  eyes  met  Vere's  once  more;  and,  after  a 
brief  but  silent  struggle  for  the  mastery,  were 
cast  down  beneath  them. 

"  I  never  argue  any  point  with  any  .man/' — . 
said  Vere.  ^^ He  will  tell  you  what  we  want" 
— ^pointing  to  Driscoll — ^^^and  then,  you  can 
say  in  two  words,  whether  you  will,  or  wiU  not, 
do  it." 

And  Vere  sat  down  in  dogged  silence ;  while 
Driscoll  opened  the  matter  in  a  softened  way ; 
and  the  proctor  motioned  his  clerk  into  the 
outer  office,  in  the  wall  dividing  which,  there 
was  perforated  an  ingeniously-contrived  hole. 
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excellently  adapted  for  seeing  and  hearing  all 
private  interviews  that  took  place  within  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  proctor's  room. 

^'If^  as  I  said  before,  you  have  any  valid 
reason  to  allege — any  ground  to  go  upon'' 
— said  the  proctor — '^  it  becomes  quite  another 
thing.  And  I  will,  with  pleasure,  do  my  best 
to  forward  your  views  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
my  ability.'* — and  as  he  delivered  himself  of 
this,  he  bowed  to  DriscoU,  and  Driscoll  bowed* 
to  him :  and  Vere  fancied — ^but  it  might  have 
been  only  fancy — ^that  he  could  detect  an  inter- 
change of  looks  from  the  comers  of  their  eyes, 
indicating  the  existence  of  a  secret  understand- 
ing between  the  merchant  and  the  proctor : — 
the  latter  of  whom,  he  shrewdly  guessed,  (per- 
haps, deducing  his  inference  from  the  circum- 
stance  of  his  being  a  friend  of  DriscoU's,)  was 
not  to  be  classed  A  1,  on  the  books  of  his  pro- 
fession; which,  we  believe,  can  boast  with 
truth,  of  greater,  universal  respectability  in  its 
members  than  almost  any  other  branches  of 
law, 

*^The  lady** — said  Driscoll,  to  continue  our 
story — ^^^is  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  elder 
branches  of  the  Flamm  family — ^die  Flamms  of 
Newcastle.** 
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"  The  baronet  of  that  name  ?  Good.^^ — said 
the  proctor. 

*^  She  is  possessed  of  considerable  property.'^ 

^*Much?'^ — ^inquired  tl#proctor^  rather  slily. 

^^  Something  this  side  of  fifty  thousand  a 
year'* — ^said  Driscoll — ^^^ besides  which,  sup- 
posing— not  at  all  an  improbable  case — that 
the  present  possessor  of  the  tide,  and  his  heirs 
apparent  and  presumptive,  die  without  issue, 
the  children  of  this  marriage  get  the  baronetcy.^' 

"Indeed^' — said  the  proctor,  raising  Ms 
spectacles,  and  looking  with  all  the  increased 
respect  of  a  grovelling  mind  at-  the  projected 
father  of  a  possible  baronet.  ^^I  was  not 
aware.    And  your  friend  ^^ 

"Oh,  every  one  knows  him^^ — said  Driscoll ; 
though  he  might  have  added  with  more  truth, 
that  all  who  did  so,  had  reason  to  remember 
their  acquaintance  with  sorrow,  from  one  dause 
or  another.  "  His  mother's  second  husband  *' 
— and  at  the  mention,  by  the  merchant,  of  his 
mother's  name,  a  sigh  escaped  the  lips  of  Vere; 
and  his  eye  glanced  upwards  at  realms  to  which 
he  was,  certainly,  not  on  the  high  road ;  although 
there  is  as  little  reason  to  believe,  that  this  was 
not  a  genuine  impulse  of  his  heart*-^strange 
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and  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear  to  those  who 
never  watched  the  superstitious  reverence  cast 
by  men  of  stoniest  mould  around  some  par- 
ticular object^  which||hey  select  as  a  shrine  for 
the  concentration  of  all  their  worship — "  His 
mother's  second  husband  was  a  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty/' 

**  Worse  luck  P' — said  Vere. 

^^And  by  virtue  of  a  tt;tfl''-— continued  Dris- 
coll^  quibbling  on  the  double  meanings  as  it 
will  be  found  in  a  dictionary — ^^  the  marriage  is 
to  take  place  at  C***;  which  is  out  of  the 
parish  of  both  parties/^ 

«*  Whose  will?^' — ^inquired  the  proctor^  dipping 
his  pen  into  the  ink. 

^^  Your  grandmother's ;  was'n't  it,  Vere  ?*' — 
asked  Driscoll,  with  an  indescribable  twist  of 
his  mouth,  at  the  dilemma,  between  the  horns 
of  which,  the  searching  acuteness  of  his  legal 
friend  had  placed  him. 

^  In  what  year  did  she  die  ?*' — said  the  proc- 
tor; taking  it  all  for  gospel,  or  pretending  so 
to  do. 

«  90," — answered  Vere  boldly. 

*^  I'll  procure  an  attested  copy.'^ — said  the 
proctor;  making  a  note  of  the  circumstance. 
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*'  you  can't ;  she  died ;  d— n  me,  I  forget 
where  she  died.  In  Dublin,  though,  I  think/' 
—said  Drii^coll^  who  had  gone  too  far  to  stop 
at  anything. 

^^  Dublin — ^very  well.'' — ^repUed  the  proctor. 

**I  tell  you,  you  will  not  have  time  to  get 
it." — said  the  merchant,  with  impatience. — 
^' There  are  several  excellent  reasons  why  the 
marriage  should  take  place  within  three  days." 

**  One  will  be  suflScient." — said  the  proctor, 
dryly :  his  cool  and  wary  method  of  proceeding, 
step  by  step,  proving  more  than  a  match  for 
the  impetuosity  of  his  companion. 

"  The  lady  may  change  her  mind,  then." — 
said  Driscoll,  half  angry  and  half  laughing.  • 

^*It  is  not  within  my  province  to  decide 
these  things" — said  the  proctor,  with  infinite 
pomposity — ^^' therefore,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
determine  by  anticipation.  But  I  will  take  care 
to  represent  the  point  you  mention,  in  the  pro* 
per  quarter.'* 

^^Thafs  right,  old  ;  buck."— said  Driscoll, 
throwing  off  the  mask  at  once,  and  slapping 
the  other  jovially  on  his  back — ^^  If  the  busi- 
ness is  a  lame  one,  there  is  so  much  the  more 
need  for  you  to  help  it  on ;  and  the  greater 
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reason  why  you  should  be  the  better  paid  for 
what  you  do.  And  now^' — said  the  merchant, 
who  wished  to  get  an  opportunity  of  feeing 
the  senior  clerk — '^  I  will  just  step  into  your 
outer  office,  and  borrow  a  sheet  of  paper  to 
write  a  letter  to  a  party  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
after  which,  we  will  keep  you  no  longer  from 
your  dinner/' 

^'When  shall  we  know?'* — ^inquired  Vere,  as 
Driscoll  left  the  room. 

'*  Come  down  to-morrow  at  two/' — said  the 
proctor ;  caring  not  how  many  visits  he  was 
paid,  or  how  much  of  his  time  was  taken  up  in 
the  business ;  as  he  projected  pretty  handsome 
charges  for  transacting  it. 

'^  What  was  it  you  said  just  now,  about  an 
attested  copy?" — ^inquired  the  sailor — ^''I  wish^ 
if  you  succeed  in  the  matter  of  this  license^ 
you  would  prepare  me  such  a  fac-simile  of  it 
on  a  sheet  of  common  letter-paper,  as  would 
admit  of  no  dispute." 

'^  Certainly." — ^repUed  the  proctor;  who  saw, 
in  his  mind's  eye,  an  additional  item  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  account ;  although  he  showed  some 
curiosity  to  know  why  a  copy  was  required. 

*^It's  to  go  by  post  to  Ireland." — ^was  all 
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that  Vere  would  vouchsafe  to  all  the  feelers 
thrown  out. 

^*To  a  rival?** — guessed  the  proctor^  with  his 
tongue  in  his  cheek. 

*^  I  brook  none  !** — ^stemly  answered  Vere, 
with  a  terrible  flash  of  his  eye ;  and  his  com- 
panion humbly  withdrew  the  point  of  his 
offending  tongue,  in  not  the  less  haste,  that  he 
was  all  alone  with  a  man  whose  companionship 
was  not  of  that  friendly  or^  apparently,  harm- 
less nature  suited  to  the  notions  of  a  man,  in 
the  organization  of  whose  constitution  tunidity 
had  been  distributed  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
lai^e  measiure  of  self-consequence  and  suffici- 
ency forming  one  of  its  chief  component  parts. 

On  rejoining  DriscoU,  Vere  found  him  busily 
engaged  in  parying  the  ingenious  efforts  of  a 
roguish  ticket-porter  to  extract  some  silver 
from  the  merchant's  pocket,  to  '^  drink  his 
health,  and  do  the  lady  honor.** 

^' Ask  him.** — said  Driscoll,  pointing  to  Vere, 
(unseen  by  the  latter,)  as  he  came  forth ;  and  the 
porter  inunediately  wished  him,  with  much 
politeness,  all  the  felicity  a  large  family  could 
afford  him. 

*^  Out,  you  hound  !** — exclaimed  the  sailor ; 
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and  snatching  the  postboy's  knotted  whip  from 
underneath  the  flap  of  the  saddle  on  the  near 
horse,  he  appKed  the  lash  with  such  effect 
across  the  musdes  of  the  ^' tenter's ''  arms, 
that  they  were  momentarily  deprived  of  power. 
The  use  of  his  tongue,  however,  still  remained 
to  the  man ;  and  he  speedily  devoted  it  to  the 
purpose  of  venting  his  anger,  in  wishing  Yere, 
in  terms  not  to  be  misunderstood,  all  the 
miseries  attendant  on  a  married  state. 

"These  are  taxes" — ^remarked  DriscoII,  as 
they  drove  off — *^  that  all  of  us  must  pay,  who 
seek  the  pleasure  and  eclat  of  matrimony." 

"  Must  we,  forsooth  ?"— said  Vere.  «  What 
the  devil  is  written  in  my  face^  that  all  the 
tribe,  from  that  sleek  old  rascal  of  a  lawyer, 
(who  woidd  stick  at  nothing,  I  know,  provided 
his  fingers  were  sufficiently  greased  with  gold,) 
down  to  the  drunken  porters  on  their  stand, 
can  gather  from  it  the  why  and  the  wherefore 
of  my  goings  in,  and  my  comings  out  ?" 

*'Lord  bless  you!" — said  DriscoII — ^^*the 
clerks  twig  a  fellow  in  a  moment;  and  the 
news,  of  ^  another  one  for  a  license,'  flies  like 
wildfire.  You'll  be  sworn  to-morrow,  I  sup- 
pose— would  have  been  to-day,  had  you  wanted 
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a  common  license  under  the  old  act — and  as  you 
come  out  from  making  your  affidavit^  there  are 
always  a  lot  of  fellows  lounging  about  outside 
the  door ;  who  literally  live  by  dunning  every 
sheepish-looking  man  they  see/' 

^^Do  I  look  sheepish,  then?'*— said  Vere;  the 
aspect  of  whose  countenance,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, had,  at  the  moment,  much  greater 
similitude  to  the  visage  of  a  wolf/' 

^^  I  cannot  say  you  do " — ^replied  the  mer- 
chant— ^^  but  you  really  must  not  mind  these 
trifles,  or  let  them  ruffle  your  temper ;  for  after 
all,  they  may  only  prove  a  type  of  what  is  still 
in  store  for  your  initiation  into  mysteries,  many 
of  your  friends  have  passed." 

Vere  bit  his  lip,  for  he  was  maddened  with 
vexation  to  the  quick.  But  the  next  day,  when 
he  returned  at  two  o'clock  to  Doctors'  Com- 
mons, to  keep  his  appointment  with  the  proc- 
tor,— the  notoriety  and  consequence  insepara- 
bly attached  to  the  fact  of  obtaining  a  special 
license  to  tie  you  up  with  a  silken  halter, 
when  a  common  one  would  answer  every  pur- 
pose just  as  well,  rendered  him  an  object  of 
so  much  importance,  that  his  old  friend,  the 
porter,  felt  his  arm  and  took  off  his  hat  in 

VOL.  II.  K 
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respectful  flSence,  by  way  of  hinting  his  hopes 
of  receiving  a  pecuniary  recompence  tar  which 
he  would  not  ask ;  while  the  avenue  of  derks, 
through  which  the  sailor  was  again  ushered  into 
the  Uttle  back  office^  composed  their  usual 
grinning  countenances^  with  whidi  ihej  greeted 
every  new-cau^t  bird^  into  such  a  semblance 
of  propriety — ^and  their  master,  the  proctor, 
was  so  conspicuous  in  politeness;  that  Tere, 
who  was  a  most  complete  orientalist  as  regarded 
the  degree  of  respect  which  he  conceived  him« 
self  entitled  to  exact,  thought  the  archbishop^s 
special  di^ensation  worth  iQl  the  money  it 
might  cost  him  to  procure. 


CHAP.  IX. 


Bright  and  glorious  as  the  summer  sun- 
shine of  his  hopes  was  the  morning  light  which 
broke  upon  the  Irish  shores^  as  young  O'Gara 
rapidly  neared  the  entrance  to  Cork  harbour  in 
his  uncle's  schooner  yacht. 

The  new  ties  which  he  had  formed  during 
his  stay  in  England  with  one  of  the  fairest  of 
her  daughters,  had  softened  and  refined  his 
rugged  heart — early  scarred  with  many  a  seam 
— and  he  now  felt  it  throbbing  with  a  quick 
pulsation,  the  result  of  feelings  we  shall  not 
stay  to  analyse ;  while  tears  of  mingled  sorrow 
and  of  pleasure  started  to  his  eyes,  as  they 
once  more  beheld  the  land  of  his  birth ;  and  he 
proudly  looked  forward  to  the  time  when — 
hope  whispered  its  flattering  tale — ^he  should 
bring  his  English  bride  to  grace  the  halls  of 
his  fathers,  and  the  family  of  O'Gara  should 
again  take  root,  and,  it  might  be,  flourish  in  its 
well-loved  soil. 
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As  the  little  vessel  steered  under  easy  sail 
through  the  narrow  passage  between  the  forti- 
fied headlands  which  command  its  mouth,  the 
hazy  gloom  that  hung  over  Spike  Island  cleared 
off  like  the  rising  of  a  curtain,  and  all  the 
beauty  of  the  most  beautiful  of  British  har- 
bours burst  at  once  upon  the  eye ;  while  the 
soft  musical  strains  of  some  chapel  bells,  which 
chimed  the  morning  hour,  appeared  to  welcome 
home  the  wanderer  from  afar. 

As  soon  as  the  anchor  was  down,  O'Gara 
landed;  but  it  was  too  early,  as  yet,  for  the 
troops  of  beggars  that  usually  crowd  round  a 
stranger,  enforcing  their  clamorous  petitions 
with  a  pathetic  whimsicality  to  which  nothing 
but  the  graphic  pen  of  one  lady,  whose  name  and 
Irish  Sketches  must  be  familiar  to  our  readers, 
could  do  justice,* — to  be  astir.  And  none  but 
one  blind  old  woman,  (who  might,  by  possi- 
bility, have  been  sleeping  at  her  post,  from  the 
early  hour  at  which  G'Gara  found  her  stationed 
there,)  was  to  be  seen  throughout  the  streets. 


»  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  Since  these  sheets  went  to  press  the 
first  number  of  her  "Ireland"  has  appeared,  and  is  (singularly 
enough)  devoted  to  the  subject. 
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or  heard  imploring  charity  for  ^^  the  love  of  the 
light^'  that  was  denied  her. 

<yGara  paused  before  fliis  object  of  com- 
passion^ and  a  flood  of  recollections  rushed  in 
tumultuous  association  on  his  mind;  as  he 
remembered  years  ago,  when  he  was  yet  a 
child,  how  this  very  same  old  woman  used  to 
be  brought  to  the  castle  on  a  barrow,  to  receive 
her  weekly  pension  from  his  mother's  hand. 
And  he  dropped  a  guinea  into  her  outstretched 
wrinkled  palm,  and  seized  her  hand  with  a 
warmth  that  half  terrified  the  poor  creature ; 
for  she  closed  her  fingers  on  the  coin  with  ap- 
prehensive eagerness. 

The  countenance  of  the  old  crone  as  she  felt 
the  metal  could  scarcely  be  pencilled  by  human 
brush  :  for  her  sense  of  touch  was  so  keen,  and 
her  acute  perception  of  the  niceties  of  weight 
so  just,  that,  lightly  balancing  the  piece  of 
money  in  her  hand,  she  detected  its  value  in  a 
moment ;  and  made  a  feeble  effort  to  rise  to 
feet  on  which  she  had  not  stood  for  more  than 
forty  years,  exclaiming — "  Goold — ^will  this  be 
goold !  Sure  I  niver  felt  it  crass  me  hand 
sin'  the  black  day  that  saw  the  O'Garees  in 
their  throuble.    What  will  it  be  bodin*  ?     May 
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he,  that  ihefTl  come  again — they^  come 
again'' — and  a  ray  of  joy  iUununed  her  pale 
features  as  she  sank  back  exhausted;  foogettkig 
to  thank  the  bestows  of  the  charity,  in  the 
all-absorbing  ideas  its  munificence  had  recalled; 
and  CGara  pressed  forward  with  a  tearful  eye 
and  brimming  heart,  better  pleased  to  find  the 
name  of  his  family  still  living  in  the  remem- 
brance of  the  poor,  although  it  might  long 
since  have  escaped  from  the  recollection  of  the 
rich,  than  he  could  have  felt  by  the  warmest 
blessing  in  the  Irish  catalogue  of  thanks.  And 
his  ears  drank  in  with  delight  the  prophetic 
augury  of  a  prosperous  return,  that  had  en- 
countered him  on  landing. 

Snatching  a  hasty  meal,  for  which,  in  truth, 
emotions  of  a  mii^led  nature  had  left  him 
little  appetite,  he  procured  a  saddle  horse,  and 
rode  onwards  for  his  father's  property, — which 
he  reached  early  in  the  forenoon.  As  he  fi^t 
drew  in  sight  of  the  antiquated  castle,  and 
broad  lands  on  which  it  reared  its  present 
mouldering  form,  the  desolate  appearance  of 
the  untitled  ground — ^the  dismantled  aspect  of 
the  noble  pile  of  ancient  stone — the  imroofed 
modem  stabling,,  as  it  stood  in  a  state  of  only 
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partial  completion^  witlioat  the  addition  of  a 
stick  or  stone  to  preserve  the  cost  of  thousands 
from  decay, — struck  such  a  chill  to  his  heart, 
and  imparted  such  a  sadness  to  his  tone,  as  he 
answered  the  salutation  of  the  passing  peasant, 
that  the  courteous  and  wami-hearted  poor  re- 
strained their  children*  from  pressing  roiunl  lui» 
horse,  te^ig  them  ^to  kape  back ;  for  did  they 
not  see  the  gentleman  was  heavy  in  his  heart  !'^ 

Long  had  Aese  possessions  proved  the  sub- 
ject of  a  minous  contention ;  pairtly  decided  in 
his  father^  fitvor,  in  aa  appeal  to  the  higher 
courts ;  which  so  far  settled  the  matter,  that 
the  remaining  points  were  compromised  by  a 
sequestration  of  a  certam  proportion  of  the 
fiiture  annual  produce  of  the  estate,  to  liquidate 
its  debts  and  the  money  borrowed  to  defray  the 
costs  of  suit.  There  was  no  saying  what  good 
management  might  not  effect ;  but  the  dismal 
appearance  of  matters  predicted  up-hill  work ; 
and  CGara,  although  more  inclined,  just  now, 
to  look  ahead  than  behind,  could  not  repress  a 
sigh  and  a  thought  over  the  mass  of  trouble  a 
Kttle*— but  a  very  Kttle  exercise  of  self-denial 
on  his  father^  part  m%ht  have  averted. 

''  Sure !  an^  it's  a  sad  sight,  sir,  is  the  like 
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ov  that  P — exclaimed  one  old  man,  respectfully 
saluting  (VOara,  and  approaching  him  alone  of 
all^bj  right  of  his  patriarchal  age,  as  the  young 
heir  reined  in,  to  gaze  in  sorrow  on  the  desert- 
like character  which  distinguished  his  father's 
property  from  the  luxuriant  and  well-ordered 
tracts  adjoining  it  on  either  side. 

'^  An'  it  was  a  bad  hour  that  saw  thim  leave 
the  counthry. ;  for  the  colonel  (Ood  bless  him) 
was  a  thrue  gintleman ;  an^  his  lady  (long  life 
to  her)  had  the  kind  word  and  the  open  hand 
for  all  who  needed  either.  .  An^  the  eldest  son 
that  died,  I've  heerd  say,  in  the  Ingees  (God 
rest  his  soul)  was  a  brave  sUp  of  a  youth.  An^ 
the  daughter.  Miss  Ellen  (luck's  blessing  on 
her  and  bey's,  for  ever  and  ever)  was  gifted  with 
the  grace  and  beauty  of  a  fawn.  But  they  teU 
me  she's  married  to  a  rich  EngUsh  barinet,  and 
the  cumel  got  his  own  again,  and  the  younger 
son  that  was  changed  by  the  fairies,  and  went 
for  a  sailor  " 

"Changed  by  the  fairies!" — exclaimed O'Gara; 
who  had  been  absent  from  Ireland  so  long,  that 
he  had  forgotten  the  nursery  tales  of  super-: 
stition  and  ignorance  concerning  a  belief^  com- 
mon among  the  lower  classes  of  the  Irish,  who 
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pin  their  faith  in  the  agency  of  another  worlds 
in  cases  where  nature  has  chosen  to  prove  itself 
unkind^  or  develope  itself  in  a  weakly  or  dis- 
torted form ;  from  which  the  aid  of  fire  and 
water  is  actively  employed  to  dislodge  and 
exorcise  the  evil  spirit — even  to  the  occasional 
destruction  of  human  life^  if  the  evidence  on  a 
recent  trial  can  be  taken  as  a  test. — ^^  What  do 
you  mean?** 

^^  You're  strange  in  the  south,  or  ye  wouldn't 
be  axing  me*' — was  the  reply.  *^Have  you 
never  hear  spake  of  the  fairies  who  catch  up 
children  in  their  sleep,  and  leave  in  their  stead 
a  crook-backed,  hunched  up,  cross-grained 
creature — not  the  laste  like  yer  honor,  savin'  yer 
honor's  prisence" — was  added  hastily,  as  the 
quick  eye  of  the  old  peasant  glanced  at  the 
somewhat  mishapen  proportions  of  his  auditor. 
"  An'  so  it  was.  An'  they  could  never  get  rid 
of  him.  The  cumel  tried  to  bate  him  out,  but 
he  wouldn't  stir  niver  a  fut  for  that — the  nurse 
tried  to  bum  him  out,  but  he  was  proof  against 
all  fire.  An'  the  priest,  his  rivirence,  did  his 
best  with  bell  and  book,  but  he  wouldn't  go  for 
him.  So  seeing  that  the  hand  of  God  was 
heavy  over  the  family,  they   sent  him  for  a 
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sailor.  But  his  stomach  coiddn^t  stand  the 
say,  and  the  rale  CGaree  is  come  back^  and 
brought  old  times  with  hkn^  people  say.  But 
I  will  never  live  to  see  either  him  or  them  I'' — 
emphaticallj  exclmned  the  old  man^  striking 
his  staff  upon  the  ground  with  regret  at  the 
thought. 

^'What  noise  is  that  ?^'— said  (VGara;  as 
sounds  of  multifarious  shouting  were  borne 
towards  them  by  the  wind^  and  continued 
swelling  louder  on  the  ear. 

^' A  common  noise  enough  here,  now.  The 
b'ys  is  up  !'^ — ^replied  the  old  man,  pointing  to 
two  rival  Irish  factions,  who  were  arraying 
themselves  in  line  of  battle  order  on  a  well- 
trodden  spot  on  his  father's  land,  which  bore 
all  the  tokens  of  an  old  fought  field,  ^^  It^s 
little  there  will  be  done  to-day  with  the  scythes 
an^  the  hooks,  an'  the  fcnrks,  save  wounding 
limbs  and  breaking  heads.  Ifs  pity  the  cumel 
can't  drop  in  atween  thim  !  Pve  seen  him  ride 
down  among  the  shillelahs  when  they  were 
crackin'  against  each  other  like  swords  in  battle 
— But  right  into  the  thick  of  thim  would  he 
come,  niver  fearin' — niver  carin.'  ^  Men ' — he'd 
say — *  Hasn't  ould  Ireland  inimies  enough  to 
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her  sons^  without  their  tumin'  heart  an*  hand 
against  each  other?  Go  home' — ^he'd  say— 
'  Go  home,  for  the  love  of  yer  wives  and  chil- 
dre'  \*  An*  thin  if  they  didn't  quietly  disperse 
at  his  biddin' — *  Get  along  wid  yer,  yer  vaga- 
bones' — *he'd  say — *or  if  I  get  among  yer, 
Pll  break  yer  bones  myself/  An'  thin  they 
always  went ;  for  there  was  a  way  with  him 
that  they  liked,  and  he  niver  came  to  the  law : 
bekase  I  don't  think  he  liked  it  much  better  at 
last  than  they  did  themselves.  But  he  had 
only  to  spake,  and  his  word  was  better  nor  an 
Act  of  the  three  Parliaments  over  all  the  county. 
See  there !" — said  the  old  man ;  as  the  affiray 
commenced  with  that  real  business-like  sort  of 
con  amore  fighting  so  peculiar  to  the  country ; 
and  scythes,  pitchforks,  shearing  or  reaping 
hooks,  and  shillelahs,  were  put  into  active 
requisition  with  wonderful  effect. 

^* Good  God" — said  O'Gara — "  I  cannot  see 
this  butchery  before  my  eyes." 

**Tum  yer  honor's  head  thin— or  shut  /Aewt!" 
— ^was  the  answer :  and  the  old  man  laid  a  de- 
taining hand  on  the  horse's  bridle,  as  he  noticed 
O'Gfara's  preparation  for  a  start — **  If  you  got 
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down  among  thimj  they  would  massacree  you 
sure  as  fate/' 

'^  Not  on  my  own  land^  for  the  sake  of  that 
father  whom  you  mention/' — exclaimed  (VGara, 
dashing  forward  to  the  scene  of  action^  and 
entering  the  hostile  lines  as  the  combatants 
were  indulging  in  a  momentary  pause  for  the 
recovery  of  their  breath. 

The  scowling  looks  cast  by  both  sides  on 
the  horseman  as  he  spurred  between  the  front 
ranks  of  the  rival  factions^  indicated  a  strong 
inclination  on  their  part^  to  unite  and  revenge 
his  intrusive  interference.  But  nothing  daunted^ 
O'Oara  rode  right  into  the  centre  of  the  closing 
crowd,  exclaiming,  in  a  voice  that  rivalled  his 
father's  in  its  deepest  and  most  commanding 
tones — 

^^  Men !  has  not  old  Ireland  enemies  enough 
to  her  sons,  without  their  turning  heart  and 
hands  against  each  other,  like  dogs — ^like  fiends 
— ^like  any  thing  but  men  ?'* 

Had  a  thunder-bolt  flashed  from  the  heavens 
on  their  heads,  the  older  leaders  of  the  factions 
could  not  have  been  more  startled  than  they 
were  by  the  voice,  the  gesture,  and  the  words, 
that  thrilled  upon  their  hearts  with  irresistable 
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force.  And  their  hands^  with  uplifted  deadly 
weapons  in  iheir  grasp^  dropped  harmless  by 
their  sides.  But  a  younger  member  of  the 
faction  in  whose  favor  victory  seemed  inclined 
to  declare  itself^  exclaimed  in  a  manner  that 
all  but  turned  the  tide  against  O^Gara — 

**  Where  did  you  lam  thim  mighty  purty 
sayin's^  yer  humpy^  heavy  headed^  long-armed 
cratur  V' 

'^Go  home  !"-^said  CyOara ;  casting  so  stem 
an  eye  on  the  speaker^  that  even  the  audacious 
Irish  ruffian  quailed  before  it.  ^^  Go  home  you 
vagabond— Get  along  tvith  you  /'^ — ^he  said-^^^  or 
ni  break  your  bones  myself  P' — and,  as  he  rode 
slowly  at  him  with  his  bare  hand  upraised,  the 
crowd  opened  out  right  and  left  in  awe,  and 
dragged  their  offending  companion  in  among 
them.  "Boys'/^ — said  0*Gara,  pulling  up — 
**Were  my  father  where  I  am,  he  would  be 
glad  to  see  you  on  his  land  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  a  bad  one,  as  the  oldest  of  you  know 
he  always  was,  when  he  was  here  himself.^' — 
and  letting  the  reins  fall  upon  his  horse's  neck 
as  he  declared  himself,  he  extended  both  hands 
to  the  rival  factions. 

In  an  instant  there  uprose  a  shout  which 
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rent  the  air;  as  the  warm-hearted^  but  mis- 
guided^  peasantry  crowded  round  (yCkora,  and 
almost  wrung  his  wrists  off  in  the  warmth  of 
their  devotion  to  die  name: — hurling  their 
hats^  sticks,  stones,  and  other  mwe  deadly 
weapons,  aloft — ^with  a  happy  indiflerence  as  to 
whose  heads  might  be  damaged  in  their  de- 
scent ;  and  finally  dragging  him  off  his  horse, 
and  almost  tearing  him  to  pieces,  a  barrow  was 
procured — a  frieze  coat  hastily  arranged  in  it — 
(yCara    forcibly    installed    therein — and    the 
weight  being  duly  distributed  on  men's  shoul- 
ders, he  was  borne  off  in  triumph  round  the 
bounds  of  the  estate  amid  loud  cheering; — 
while  countless  tubs  of  potheen,  reeking  hot 
from  the  illicit  still,  were  drained  in  celebraticm 
of  the  return  "  ov  one  of  the  family  **  among 
them. 

The  singular  circumstance  of  a  gentleman 
being  subjected  to  this  impromptu  mode  of 
chairing  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of 
the  neighbouring  gentry ;  and  the  Lord-lieu- 
tenant of  the  county,  whose  property  was  con- 
tiguous to  the  estate  of  the  (yGaras,  and  who 
could  never  witness  a  crowd  without  the  im- 
mediate apprehension  taking  possession  of  his 
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mind^  that  it  was  assembled  for  treasonable 
purposes,  rode  forth  armed  with  all  the  terrors 
and  powers  of  the  law ;  to  which^  rather  than 
his  own  personal  influence  and  persuasion,  he 
always  chose  to  trust  for  their  dispersion. 
Happily,  however,  nothing  of  either  kind  was 
needed;  as,  although  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  they  were  all  in  the  highest  possible 
good  humour,  and  perfectly  agreeable  to  go 
home  at  the  young  ^'  masther's  biddinV'  pro- 
vided he  would  take  the  will  for  the  deed ;  as 
nine-tenths  of  the  number  were  quite  incapable, 
by  this  time,  of  getting  over  more  ground  than 
they  could  measure  with  their  length. 

A  few  words  seemed  to  explain  to  the  venera- 
ble nobleman  who  (yOara  was;  and  a  courteous 
invitation  to  his  table — ^and,  indeed,  to  remain 
at  his  house  altogether  during  the  remainder  of 
his  stay  in  this  part  of  the  world — ^was  the 
immediate  and  natural  consequence  in  a  country 
where  hospitality  is  universally  practised  in  due 
ratio  to  its  profession  as  one  of  the  first  duties 
in  the  code  incumbent  on  a  man  to  observe 
^^  towards  his  neighbour/'  His  lordship's  was 
one  of  the  most  singular,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  amiable  characters  in  the  county:  and, 
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indeed,  his  benevolence  only  required  to  have 
been  diverted  into  proper  channels  for  its  exer- 
cise, to  have  rendered  him  as  popular  and  re- 
spected as  he  deserved  to  be ;  but  never  could 
succeed  in  becoming.  He  lacked  that  useful 
article,  yclept  sound  common  sense;  for  the 
want  of  one  grain  of  which,  so  much  is  often 
lost ;  and  the  paucity  of  this  ingredient  in  his 
composition  led  him  constantly  into  the  com- 
mission of  acts,  which,  however  excellently  in- 
tended, were  rendered  absurdly  injudicious  by 
some  unhappy  combination  of  time,  place, 
person,  and  circumstance,  that  was  certain  to 
affect  them. 

Some  either  well-meaning  or  mischievously- 
designing  person  had  taken  the  trouble  and 
responsibility  of  instilling  an  idea  into  his 
head,  that  would,  otherwise,  never  have  been 
originated  in  a  soil  known  to  be  quite  incapable 
of  adding  to  its  extremely  limited  stock  by  any 
spontaneous  production  of  the  kind, — ^that, 
(setting  aside  the  fundamental  causes  of  its 
deplorable  condition — the  huge  leviathanic 
curse,  if  our  coinage  of  that  word  may  pass,  of 
absent  landlords,  delegated  interests,  rent- 
racked  peasants,  and  a  selfish  itiiddle  class  of 
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traders^)  the  state  of  society  in  Ireland,  at  that 
time  even  worse  than  now^  was  susceptible  of 
great  amelioration  and  improvement  through 
an  amalgation  of  its  different  classes^  bj  the 
establishment  oT  a  sort  of  county  freemasonry 
throughout  the  land. 

Nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  illustrate  the 
justness  of  this  notion^  by  adducing  arguments 
in  its  support ;  and  few  things  we  can  conceive 
to  be  more  difficult  of  achievement^  than  an 
attempt  to  work  it  practically  out  in  a  country 
where  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  the 
gentry  and  the  trading  portion  of  the  com- 
munity are  defined  with  such  distinct  breadth 
and  depth  as  in  Ireland.  This  difficulty^  how- 
ever^ the  good-hearted  nobleman  we  are  now 
speaking  of  fell  into  the  error  of  supposing 
was  reserved  for  him  to  overcome :  and  cer- 
tainly, if  perseverance  could  deserve  success, 
he  was  fully  entitled  to  all  that  could  by  possi- 
bility befall  him.  One  idea  he  entertained  on 
the  matter,  however,  was  so  marvellously  cor- 
rect, that  we  should  be  guilty  of  deep  injustice 
to  his  memory,  did  we  neglect  to  chronicle  it 
here.  For  f^ere  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that,  if 
the  project  was  feasible  at  all,  the  shortest  and 
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best  load  to  itsaocompUBhineiityiip  to  aoertain 
pointy  was  by  the  usual  road  to  a  man^a  heart — 
his  stomach.  With  this  Tiew,  he  devoted  much 
of  his  princely  income  to  thesiqiport  of  a  costly 
tMe  where  a  man^  in  the  event  of  not  hdng 
particularly  exclusiye  in  his  tastes,  might  reckon 
himself  sureof  meeting  with Mne society  to  his 
mind,  as  it  every  day  included  a  mixtaie  of  aH 
sorts. 

(yOara  was  late  in  his  arrival  at  the  Lord- 
Ueutenaiit's^  having  been  detained  in  consuka^ 
tion  upon  matters  of  business  with  a  newly 
appcHnted  agent  to  the  land ;.  and  his  peal  at 
the  bell  was  almost  drowned  amid  the  barking 
of  dogs,  and  the  aonoroua  twang  of  a  mighty 
gong,  that  announced  to  the  neighbourhood  for 
miles  around,  that  his  lord^p^s  dinner  was  on 
table. 

<'We  did  not  wait^'^^-said  the  Lord-lieu* 
tenant,  advancing  to  shake  hands  with  hia 
young  guest,  as  he  entered  the  drawing-room — 
<<for  your  dear  father  was  alwaya  so  punctusd  a 
man,,  whenever  dinner  or  a  start  of  horses  were 
concerned,  that  I  felt  certain,  business  had  inter- 
vened to  delay  you,  and  that  you  would  drop 
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in  upon  us  before  the  soup  was  cold.    W31 
you  take  the  Countess  down  V^ 

O^Grara  bowed^  and  offered  his  arm  to  a  very 
plainly  dressed^  but  haughty  and  eRgiinguSe 
looking  woman  of  about  five-and-forty ;  who 
softened  the  contemptuous  and  disdainfiil 
glances  with  whicL  she  favored  the  rest  of  the 
miscellaneous  company^  into  a  courteous  but 
rather  sarcastic  sort  bf  smile^  as  she  whispered 
m  his  ear  on  leaving  the  drawingu-room^  to  kad 
the  way^  mA  a  little  to  the  disccmiposure  of  her 
husband,  who  was  making  up  the  party  into 
most  ill-assorted  matches — 

^^  Look  behind  you,  pray,  and  see  what  it  is 

to  marry  a  Lord-lieutenant;   and  when  you 

,  bring  your  wife  over  here,^  take  my  advice,  and 

never  let  die  Earl  make  you  a  deputy  for  her 

sake/* 

"Why  not?**— he  said, 
^  "Look  behind,  I  tell  you** — ^replied  the  lady, 
impatiently^-^"  at  a  near  neighbour  of  youir 
own,  and  his  wife  that  he  would  not  marry — 
Mon  Dieu !  I  wish  I  had  a  pencil  !** 

0*Oara  turned  his  head  over  hbi  shoulder,  as 
they  entered  the  door  of  the  magnificent  old 
banquet  roorn^ — and  saw  immediately  behind 
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him,  a  very  tall  man,  and  a  very  little  woman^ 
who,  from  their  evident  distaste  and  aversion 
to  each  other,  looked  more  as  if  their  marriage 
had  redly  occmred,  in  lieu  of  its  having  heen 
prevented  taking  place,  as  (yCrara  was  given  to 
.  understand. 

The  gentleman  was  gigantic  in  his  bodily 
proportions ;  measuring  probably  some  six  feet, 
four  inches,  in  his  stockings;  with  a  strong 
Hibernian  cast  of  features ;  and  a  mischievous 
eye,  the  twinkling  laugh  of  which  was,  in  some 
degree,  counteracted  by  a  latent  ferociousness, 
according  well  with  a  pair  of  long  shaggy  eye- 
brows. .  His  hair,  before  turning  to  its  present 
colour,  a  deep  grey,  had  evidently  been  a  foxy 
red,  from  a  few  remaining  specimens  of  that 
peculiar  shade ;  and  his  voice,  though  hoarse 
and  broken  as  a  boatswain^s  after  a  long  and 
squally  night  in  stormy  latitudes,  discovered 
tokens  of  melodious  richness  when  at  times  he 
trolled  forth  to  the  offended  ears  of  his  com- 
panion a  fluent  volume  of  his  native  brogue. 
His  dress  consisted  of  a  blue  coat,  with  the 
button  of  some  club,  thrown  widely  open  to 
display  the  breadth  of  an  enormous  chest-— a 
white  Valencia  waistcoat,  worked  with  sham- 
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rocks — ^a  blue  satin  scarf^  with  a  foul-anchor  set 
in  diamonds  for  a  breast  pin^  which  he  made 
sundry  ineffectual  efforts  to  hide  or  disengage, 
as  it  happened  to  have  been  a  present  from  the 
lady  on  his  arm,  which  he  had  neglected  to 
return  along  with  some  others  of  less  value*  A 
pair  of  wide  black  trousers  cased  his  legs ;  and 
highly  polished  boots  displayed  the  symmetry 
of  a  pair  of  feet,  from  which  few  would  have 
chosen  for  a  trifle  to  stand  the  chances  of  a 
kick. 

The  lady  whom  he  was  handing  in  to  dinner 
was  a  complete  contrast  in  many  items  of  her 
personal  appearance.  Her  figure  was  short, 
and  her  legs  only  capable  of  compassing  such 
dwarf-like  steps,  that,  at  each  stride  of  her 
colossal  companion,  whose  cheeks  were  now 
puffed  out  and  splitting  with  laughter,  she  al- 
most tottered  forward  on  her  face,  which  was 
scarlet  and  white  with  rage. 

^^  Did  you  ever  see  any  one  so  capped  and 
jewelled  ?^^ — ^said  the  countess,  as  she  flung  her- 
self into  a  chair,  and  motioned  (yGara  to  take 
the  seat  upon  her  right ;  and  as  this  allusion  to 
matters  of  family  history  was  uttered  with  a 
tinge  of  envious  malice  loud  enough  to  reach 
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the  lady^s  ears,  her  wrath  was  not  in  any  way 
aUayecL  Though,  certainly,  when  O'Gara 
looked  again,  he  observed  that  her  dress  was 
blazing  with  gems  of  a  size,  vahte,  and  lusti«, 
that  accounted  for  the  well-advised  plainness 
in  the  attire  of  her  noble  hostess ;  while  at- 
tached to  her  wig — ^for  it  was  impossible  to 
mistake  the  hair  for  her  own — ^was  a  fabric  of 
velvet,  lace  and  precious  stones  surpassing  aU 
powers  of  description ;  and  as  she  sat  remark- 
ably low  in  her  chair,  and  the  table  was  rather 
high,  the  peculiarity  of  her  general  appearance 
was  not  diminished  by  her  countenance  being 
almost  buried  under  her  grenadier-like  head- 
dress; while  her  hands,  owing  to  the  consequent 
inconvenience  of  their  position,  a  good  deal 
resembled  in  their  movements  the  breast  fins  of 
a  Turtle  or  a  Penguin. 

The  Earl  was  all  urbanity  and  attention  to 
his  guests;  while  his  guests  were,  for  the 
major  part,  all  reserve  and  acidity  to  each 
other;  and  his  countess  took  little  pains  to 
conceal  her  ennui,  and  her  distaste  for  the 
company  ranged  on  both  sides  of  a  long  table ; 
which,  in  truth,  seemed  to  O^Gara — ^who  re- 
tained a  glimmering  recollection  of  the  class  of 
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visitors  at  his  father's^  and  a  Tery  -vivid  one  of 
the  constant  boast  indulged  in  by  the  colond 
and  his  mother^  regarding  the  select  and  ex- 
clusive nature  of  Irish  society  in  the  better 
Tanks — a  curious  assemblage  for  the  table  of 
the  first  man  in  the  county. 

An  occasional  pungent  sarcasm  from  the  lips 
of  his  noble  ho£^8s  afforded  him  some  insight 
into  the  peculiarity  of  her  husband's  notions ; 
for  giving  into  which  with  a  very  indifferent 
grace  while  she  endured  the  purgatory  of 
^^  residence '^  during  a  portion  of  the  year^  she 
amply  recompensed  herself  by  unlimited  in- 
dulgence in  gaieties  of  a  more  congenial  nature 
throughout  the  remaining  months. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  ladies  had  left^  and 
the  closing  up  by  the  men^  at  the  command  of 
their  entertainer^  of  the  gaps  made  in  their 
ranks  through  the  welcome  departure  of  their 
fair  companions^  had  thrown  O^Gara  into  close 
vicinity  with  a  young  English  clergyman  of  the 
Protestant  persuasion,  who  had  been  purposely 
asked  to  meet  his  opposite  neighbour,  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  of  the  most  rabid  order,  who 
had  denounced  him  from  the  altar — ^traduced 
him  in  private — attacked  him  in  public — ^libelled 
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him  in  print — and  was  now  at  issue  with  him 
in  a  court  of  civil  law, — ^that  he  was  thoroughly 
enlightened  as  to  the  nature  of  the  theory  and 
its  practical  results,  by  a  simple  detail  of  the 
tastes,  habits,  characters,  and  professions,  of 
vome  of  the  principal  parties  this  peace-makings 
nobleman  had  assembled  round  his  board. 

^^You  see  that  uncouth  looking  genius,  a 
Uttle  lower  down** — said  the  clergjrman,  allud- 
ing to  the  individual  whom  we  have  aheady 
had  occasion  to  describe.  ^^  He  is  a  character 
that  no  country  but  Ireland,  I  am  very  certain, 
could  produce.  If  you  come  to  reside  at  the 
old  castle — ^where,  I  believe  I  may  say,  it  is  the 
wish  of  all  parties  and  all  classes  to  see  your 
family  once  more — ^you  will  find  him,  in  all 
probability,  a  nearer  neighbour  than  you  may 
have  occasion  to  desire;  for  a  long  strip  of 
land,  (which  he  calls  an  estate,  and  I  term  a 
bog,)  in  the  house  on  which  he  is  allowed  on 
sufierance  to  reside,  as  no  one  else  will  live  in 
it  since  the  late  proprietor  was  shot^  borders 
closely  on  your's ;  and  it  is  not  his  failing  to 
relinquish  any  ground  on  which  he  has  obtained 
a  footing.  He  is  well  connected,  I  believe; 
but  very  little  is  known  of  his  early  life,  except 
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that  he  spent  a  good  deal  of  it  at  sea,  which, 
as  I  am  talking  to  a  sailor,  no  doubt  you  have 
already  detected.  A  few  years  ago,  before  you 
could  have  left,  I  should  think,  he  came  into 
unexpected  possession  of  this  propertyv  through 
the  murder  of  its  owner,  to  whom  he  was  the 
next  of  kin.  It  was  so  heavily  burthened  with 
debt  however^  that,  except  living  rent  free,  he 
derives  no  advantage ;  and  how  he  contrives  to 
drive  four  horses  and  keep  a  yacht^are  matters 
that  furnish  food  for  conjecture,  and,  indeed, 
for  scandal.  Sometimes,  they  call  him  ^king 
of  the  smugglers  '^  and  at  others,  he  goes  by 
the  name  of  '  Captain  Macheath,^  in  these 
parts ;  on  account  of  its  apt  resemblance  to  his 
own  name,  and  a  story  that  is  told  against 
him,  of  having  once,  when  in  England,  ^  taken 
to  the  road.' '^ 

^^  Taken  to  the  road !"" 

"  Qwf  fe<At  per  aUier,  fecit  per  se/^ — ex- 
claimed the  clergyman  in  a  language,  the 
limited  nature  of  O* Gara's  education  prevented 
him  from  comprehending — ^^*and  a  servant  he 
had,  who  was  always  supposed  to  be  his  instru- 
ment on  all  occasions,  proved  himself  a  double 
edged  one  in  the  hands  of  his  master,  who  cut  a 

VOL.  lU  L 
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most  disreputable  figure  in  the  affiur.  However 
this  may  be^  he  is  not  exactly  the  class  of  man 
I  ever  expected  to  have  met  at  his  LcMxlship's 
table.  But  I  did  not  feel  surprised — although, 
perhaps^  you  may-^when  I  found  he  was  asked 
to  meet  the  lady  you  saw  sitting  next  to  him 
at  dinner,  who  is  excessively  rich,  and  to  whom 
he  was  engaged.  I  wa^  to  have  married  them; 
and  the  morning  came;  but  when  the  bride 
appeared  at  church,  no  gentleman  was  there; 
and  after  waiting  till  past  canonical  hours  a 
note  arrived  to  say,  that  the  captain  had  in- 
tended to  marry  her  for  money,  but  was  now 
thinking  of  uniting  himself  to  another  lady  for 
love'' 

« I  wonder  he  was  not  shot !'' — said  CGara. 

^^  I  wonder  he  was  not  cut." — ^replied  the  * 
young  clergyman,  gravely.  ^^But  a  trifling 
circumstance,  which  entailed  a  most  cruel 
measure  of  ridicule  on  her,  saved  him.  Feel- 
ing perhaps,  at  her. age,  rather,  more  vain  of 
her  triumph-  than  she  should  have  felt,  she  had 
somewhat  precipitately  sent  out  bridal  cards  in 

the  moming>  as  Captu  and  Mrs. ,    It  was 

too  late  to  stop  them,  for  the  post  had  gone 
out ;  and  from  that  time,  she  has  always  gone 
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by  the  tiile  of  the  ^wife  he  would  not  marry/ *^ 
^^And  what  in  ^he  world   occasioned  the 
necessity  of  their  being  brought  into  collision 
here  ?** — exclaimed  (V  Gara. 

*' Nothing'* — ^replied  his  neighbour — ^^^but 
that  insane  theory,  of  a  most  excellent  but  mis- 
taken man,  of  a  mixture — or,  to  use  his  own 
Words,  an  amalgamation  of  materials  that  can 
never  prove  conducive  to  good,  when  the  in- 
flammable nature  of  the  Irish — I  know  you 
will  excuse  me — is  taken  into  account/* 

^*Ah!  me  old  friend  O^GaraP* — exclaimed 
the  subject  of  the  clergyman's  discourse,  ac- 
cidentally happening  to  c^tch  his  name — 
^^  Here's  glad  to  see  ye  back  to  the  castle  that 
the  blackguard  limbs  of  the  law  drove  your 
father  out  of." — imd,  after  draining  his  glass,  he 
glanced  fiercely  at  a  barrister  opposite,  who 
happened  to  have  been  retained  against  the 
colonel  in  the  course  of  his  profession,  but 
possibly,  and  indeed  most  probably,  cared  as 
little  which  party  won  the  day  as  any  other 
member  of  a  profession  that  has  the  advantage 
of  always  gaiping,  which  ever  side  may  lose. 
As  the  allusion,  however,  was  of  such  a  very 
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pointed  nature,  he  inquired  whether  it  was  in- 
tended to  apply  to  him. 

"  Will  my  foot  be  on  your's  ?** — ^inquired  the 
captain,  reaching  out  6ne  of  his  gigantic  feet, 
and  giving  the  barrister  a  kick  which  defied 
retaliation,  owing  to  his  superior  length  of 
limb,  and  the  suddenness  with  which  he  drew 
it  back  underneath  the  table.  This  not  bearing 
out  his  position  so  fuUy  as  he  intended,  he 
filled  his  glass — ^and  with  the  second  inquiry, 
"Are  you  hit  in  the  eye?" — sent  the  wine  across 
the  table  with  perfect  accuracy  into  the  face  of 
the  lawyer;  to  whose  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
prefaced  with  an  imprecation  that  aroused  the 
attention  of  the  Lord-lieutenant,  the  captain 
coolly  replied — ^**Then  take  what  I  gave  ye  be- 
fore, for  castin^  me  in  court  last  week,  and  be 
thankful  to  God  for  His  mercy." 

*^  Gentlemen — ^gentlemen  !" — exclaimed  the 
Lord-lieutenant,  rising  in  the  most  earnest 
manner  as  the  lawyer  left  the  room. 

"Truly" — said  the  captain,  getting  up  to 
follow  him — "  if  your  lordship  will  excuse  me, 
I  have  me  pistols  to  prepare.  Good  evening  to 
your  lordship." 
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"My  dear  sir — consider — ^reflect'' — ^replied 
the  DoUeman. 

"Don't  disthress  yourself  me  lord,  or  frighten 
the  Iadies>  God  bless  them.    And  may  be,  if  I 
get  over  to-morrow,  now  Fve  come  here  once, 
I  win  be  often  doing  your  lordship  find  meself 
the  honor  of  dining  here  again/' 

The  effect  of  this  reply,  deKvered  with  an 
easy  impudence,  which  rather  tended  to  discon- 
cert the  Lord-Ueutenant,  and  convulsed  his 
guests  with  laughter,  was  soon  lost  in  the  in- 
fluence of  the  wine  that  circulated  freely,  and 
was  beginning  to  produce  -a  corresponding 
latitude  of  tongue  in  the  absence  of  the  Earl, 
who  had  slipped  away  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting a  duel  between  the  captain  and  the 
lawyer,  to  whom  the  former  owed  a  grudge,  less 
for  the  part  he  had  taken  against  the  O'Garas, 
than  his  recent  successful  opposition  to  himself. 
-  "  Nothing  will  come  of ^ that.'' — said  O'Gara, 
as  the  Lord-lieutenant  and  another  magistrate 
left  the  room. 

"I  wish  I  could  think  so.^'; — ^replied  the 
clergyman.    "  They  will  go  out  of  the.  county." 

"The  captain  talks  too  big,  to  my  mind,  for 
a  fighter,  though." 
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*'  Don't  reckon  upon  that?' — ^was  the  reply — 
''there  is  blood  enough  upon  his  hand  already.'' 

The  table  now  presented  a  curious  scene.  By 
the  strong  hand  of  influence,  on  which  Ihej 
were  in  some  way  depend^oit,  and  contrary  to 
which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  they  dared 
not  pull, — ^men  had  been  brought  togellier  out 
of  the  highways  and  byeways,  and  pitted  to- 
gether in  a  ccMitracted  space,  where  they  were 
forcibly,  restrained  firom  giving  vent  to  their 
angry  and  embittered-feelings.  But  the  same 
strong  hand  that  held  them  back  like  dogs  was 
now  away;  and  they  commenced  exploding 
with  condensed  force  on  such  a  convenient  op- 
portunity. 

Two  men  placed  side  by  side — one  a  resident 
physician,  and  the  other,  his  most  Intter  rival, 
an  apothecary,  who  had  quarrelled  over  some 
case  so  violently  as  to  refuse  to  meet  each  other 
professionally  under  any  circumstances  however 
urgent;  and  were>  consequently,  classed  to- 
gether in  one  couple  here, — ^had  first  edged 
away  their  chairs,  and  then  brought  them  to- 
gether again,  and  were  now  arrived  at  words 
and  epithets  never  contemplated  in  the  most 
extensive  catalogue  of  their  respective  Hall  or 
College. 
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Opposite  th€se^  ^'g^^y  was  a  member  of  the 
R — ^1  family^  who  for  years  immemorial  had 
been  at  law  with  the  O^B — s ;  the  present  re* 
presentative  of  which  race  presented  a  singalar 
and  striking  contrast  to  his  liral  neighbour, 
who  was  afflicted  with  a  paralytic  affection  to 
an  extent  that  rendered  hun  a  total  cripple ;  in 
comparison  with  whom,  O^Gara^s  lameness  and 
deformity  ranked  as  nothing*  Both  were  un- 
married ;  and  as  the  death  of  either  would  have 
secured  the  other  the  bone  of  contention^  it 
had  long  been  in  agitation  to  settle  the  matter 
by  submitting  the  term  of  one  or  both  of  their 
existences  to  the  arbitration  of  a  duel,  although 
there  was  no  personal  animosity  between  them, 
as  they  were  ignorant  of  each  other's  person  till 
they  heard  their  names  mentioned  at  the  Lord'- 
lieutenant^s.  The  fever  of  fighting  was  too  in- 
fectious for  people  so  situated  to  escape ;  and 
it  rajHdly  attained  a  dangerous  crisis  during  his 
temporary  absence — ^to  enforce  the  preservation 
of  a  peace  he  was,  himself,  the  proximate  cause 
of  parties  breaking. 

A  row  soon  ensued,  that  was  highly  xredit-  * 
able  to  the  fighting  reputation,  of  this  country. 
Names  were  called  on — the  doors  were  locked 
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-^the  shutters  barred ;  while  some  sided  with 
one^  and  some  with  the  other^  according  as  it 
gave  an  opportunity  of  falling  on  their  own 
individual  enemies  in  the  opposition  ranks. 

In  the  progress  of  a  melee  that  baffles  all 
description^  the  spectacle  was  presented  of  the 
head  of  the  illustrious  house  of  B — ^1  limping 
round  the  table  with  the  worm  of  a  corkscrew 
sticking  through  his  cheek;   and  as   his  in- 
firmities should^  of  themselves,  have  secured 
him  from  attacks  of  such  a  nature,  loud  cries 
of  shame   were  uttered, — while  pistols   were 
called  for,  to  decide  the  matter,  and  produced 
from  more  than  one  pocket — ^no  bad  evidence 
of  the  state  of  affairs  when  people  ordinarily 
went  out  to  a  dinner  party  with  such  weapons 
on  their  person.     But  while  the  seconds  were 
disputing  about  the  division  of  the  light  and 
stipulating  for  the  extinction  of  all  that  did  not 
proceed  from  the  chandelier,  the  Lord-lieutenant 
with    his    servants    had  -  broken    nearly  half 
throu^  the  door ;  and  the  contending  parties 
consequently  made  thfeir  exit  by  a  window,  and 
repaired  to  ditch  beneath  a  low  dyke  or  wall ; 
along  which  the  principals  were  placed  at  an 
interval  of  about  ten  yards, -in  order,,  as  it  was 
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too  dark  to  take  a  correct  aim^  they  might  fire 
in  a  line.  Nothing  >could  be  fairer;  for  they 
tossed  up  who  should  ^^  knucklerto^'-r-i.  e.  have 
the  advantage  of  being  so  posted  as  to  stand 
with  the  back  of  his  right  hancl>  at  the  time  of 
firing,  against  the  wall.  The  cripple  won  it^ 
and  dropped  his  man,  with  a  bullet  in  the  hip, 
so  placed  as  to  defy  extraction.  And  although, 
ever  since,  one  has  limped  as  badly  as  the  other> 
and  the  face  of  the  man  who  wounded  him  is 
curiously  perforated  with  a  spiral  hole,  they 
agreed  to  share  the  property,  and  live  sworn 
brothers;  at  which  the; Earl,  when  he  found 
no  fatal  damage  had  been  sustained,  professed 
himself  delighted ;  and  when  O^Gara  reached 
the  drawing-room  he  was  in  excellent  spirits, 
as  he  had  laid  the  lawyer  by  the  heels  for  the 
night.  And  it  was  expected,  the  pugnacious 
captain  would  soon  be  taken,  as  four  mounted 
policemen  had  started  out  with  dogs  to  hunt 
him  down. 

And  these  were  the  practical  effects  of  this 
amiable  nobleman's  theory  of  amalgamation, 
which  closely  resembled  the  dangerous  process 
of  manufacturing  powder,  both  in  regard  to  the 
materials  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  and  the 
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frequent  explosive  consequences  attendant  on 
connecting  them  together. 

CHOara  found  a  bed  provided  for  him  ^t  his 
noble  host's^  as  he  was  informed  if  he  left  to 
go  anywhere  else,  it  was  quite  possible  that  he ' 
might  be  shot  in  mistake  for  some  one  else; 
and  at  a  late  hour  he.  retired  to  his  pillow,  to 
dream  over  the  varied  shades  of  character  he 
had  encountered,  and  the  strange  occurrences 
that  had  befallen  during  his  first  day's  sojourn 
in  his  native  land;  and  improve  on  the  morrow, 
with  all  the  steady  perseverance  of  purpose 
that  distinguished  him  from  his  father,  the 
favorable  turn  that  had  lately  ttJcen  place  in 
the  tide  of  his  afiairs. 


CHAP.  X. 

It  was  a  busy  time  with  all  parties  concerned 
in  the  approaching  marriage.  Both  the  ladies 
had  Iheir  attire  to  prepare ; — one  of  the  gentle- 
men^ to  settle  his  affairs;  and  the  other^  to 
keep  the  ball  he  had  i3et  in  motion^  rolling  on- 
wards tiU  it  reached  the  point  he  wished. 

Driscoll's  blood  was  quickened  into  a  state 
of  feverish  excitement^  that  bore  a  close  affinity 
to  its  former  occasional  ratie  of  circulation, 
when  he  was  accustomed  to  frequent  the  gaming 
table,  and  experience  its  fluctuations.  '  But 
Vere  appeared  completely  overcome  by  a  nerv- 
ous feeling  of  deep  dejection,  for  which  he  was 
unable  to  account.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
life  he  began  to  question  the  infallibility  of  his 
motto — "  Go  ahead,**  in  all.cases,  and  to  think 
there  might  be  some,  in  which  it  was  advisable 
to  pause. 

There  could:  be  no  greater  proof  of  his  irre- 
solute state  of  mind,  than  his  leaning  on  Dris-« 
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coU  for  support ;  and  his  delaying  till  the  last 
moment^  now  he  had  got  the'wished-for  special 
Uc^nse^  sending  its  attested  copy  off  to  his 
rival,  young  O* Grara,  lest  something — he  had  no 
definite  idea  what — should  happen  to  prevent 
his  marriage  with  Flamm's  cousin  taking  place. 
The  merchant  had  no  great  difficulty  in  per- 
suading him  to  keep  away  from  the  house^ 
under  the  plea  that  its  inmates  were  necessarily 
so  occupied^  his  presence  would  prove  de  trop. 
Indeed^  he  rejoiced  to  escape  the  necessity  of 
framing  an  excuse  to  the  same  effect ;  as  he 
well  knew  he  was  quite  unfit  to  play  the  agree- 
able to  his  bride  elect. 

He  even  propoi^ed  to  put  .the  marriage  off 
for  ten  days ;  at  which  Driscoll  looked  grave^ 
and  remarked^  that  there  was  much  to  be  con- 
sidered before  such  a  jstep  were  risked. 

^*  If  you  really  wish. to  be  off  it  altogether, 
tell  me'* — said  Driscoll — ^^^and  there  is  your 
bond  back  again.  Only,  as  I  have  had  so 
much  to  do  with  msd^ing  up  the  match,  and 
possess  such  an  interest  in  it,  dpn't  make  a  fool 
of  me  at  the  last,  for. goodness*  sake.-** 

"Now  then** — said  Vere — "I  will  come  to 
the  point.     Hard  work  ia  hot  climates,  disap- 
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pointment,  and  .anxiety,  have  latterly  shaken 
jne  a  good  deal;  and  I  don't  feel  quite  in  tune 
for  tying  myself  up  all  in  a  moment.  The 
Prayer  book  '^ 

*^Are  you  going  to  bring  that  in  }" — said  the 
merchant,  with  a  waggish  sneer. 

^^  No  ''—said  Vere — •^  only  it  teUs  us  mar- 
riage is  not  to  be  taken  in  hand  lightly  or  un- 
advisedly ; — I  quite  concur  in  the  opinion ; 
and  if  you  will  get  me  a  fortnight's  respite,  I 
will  go  down  into  the  country  to  recruit ;  apd- 
bind  myself  in  a  penalty  of  .double  the  amount' 
of  your  bond,  to  meet  you  all  at  the  door  of 
the  church,  at.  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
that  day,  and  go  through  it  like  a  man."  ,. 

*^  Agreed" — said  the  cunning  merchant ;  not 
at  all  imwilling  to  fall  into  any  plan  by  which 
he  could  fix  so  slippery  a  customer  both  ways. 

^^  Only  leave  a  line  at  my  lodgings  "-r-con- 
tinued  Vere — ^^  to  say  you  will  be  thjcre ;  and 
depend  upon  my  punctuality  to  a  minute." 

"  Where  shall  you  go  ?" — inq^ired  Driscoll. 

*^ Anywhere: — perhs^s  nowhere." — was  the 
reply.  "Only  I  feel  that  I  must  have  that  time." 

*^  You're  a  funny  fellow.  Master  Vere." — 
remarked  his  friend. 
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^  My  jokes  are  generally  practical  ones/' — 
he  replied^  with  some  severity.  ^^  But  now  we 
understand  each  other/' 

^'As  plainly  as  parchment  can  define  the 
matter." 

"  Good  bye,  then,  for  the  present." 
•  *^  Au  revair  /" — ^was  the  reply  of  DriscoU,  as 
the  sailor  left  the  room,  and  departed  on  his 
way ;  bound  heaven  alone,  we  suppose,  knew 
whither — ^for  he  did  not  himself. 

Equally  small  trifles,  however,  have  decided 
move  important  movements;  and  the  word 
^^  Hastings  '^  on  a  coach  which  passed  him,  as 
he  sauntered  on  with  his  usual  listless  walk 
through  Piccadilly,  induced  him  to  put  himself 
and  carpet  bag  on  its  roof,  and  spend  the  few 
dftys  before  him  in  the  retirement  of  that  place. 

Most  of  our  readers  are,  doubtless,  acquainted 
with  its  characteristic  features*.  .  Its  walks— «its 
rides — ^its  lodging  houses — ^and  its  hired  horses. 
And  if  they  have  ever  been  down .  there  as  an 
invalid  and  a  stranger,  at  the  mtervening  period 
of  the  ^^  seasons,"  its  insufferable  dulness. 
Day  after  day,  when  your  medical  man  has 
come  and  gone — ^when  your  eyes  are  tired  with 
gazing  on  coimtless  strings  of  doctors  and  their 
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patients — when  all  the  coaches  are  gone  out; 
and  there  are  none  till  evening  to  come  in — 
when  thje  aspect  o(  the  day  is  dull^  and  the  air 
too  cold  for  you  to  venture  out ;  day  after  day 
may  you  bend  your  looks  to  seek  amusement 
from  the  sea^  and  find  it.  a  watery  waste^  in  the 
most  literal  construction  of  the  phrase. 

Owing  to  its  situation  in  the  centre  of  the 
bay  formed  by  Dungeness  and  Beachy  Head — 
joined  with  the  absence  of  any  harbour  of 
refuge  of  sufficient  capacity  in  its  vicinity,  and 
the  loose  and  rotten  nature  of  the  holding 
ground  in  the.  open  roads, — ^it  is  a  standing 
rule  among  vessels  of  all  descriptions,  to  bear 
up  from  the  land. 

An  occai^ional  revenue  o«tter — a  Cowes  yacht 
— some  becalmed  coastiers — ^half  a  dozen  vessels 
in  the  offing,  courses  down;  and  perhaps  a 
solitary  craft,  that  chances,  to  fetch  the  town  in 
its  tack  to  the  northward  in  a  working  breeze, 
would  be  a  full  return,  in  general  cases,  of  a 
whole  year's  shippii^g  off  this  pQrt.  It,  there- 
fore, may  be  supposed  to  have  created  some 
sensation  when,  on  the  morning  following  Vere's 
arrival,  the  residents  and  visitants  were  startled 
ftom  then*  slumbers  at  daylight  by  a  gun :  and 
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found  a  British  frigate — ^a  large  fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen, and  a*  schooner-ri^ed  vessel — ap- 
parently a  yacht,  at  anchor  off  the  town. 

Vere  was  roused  by  the  firing  of  the  frigate's 
morning  gun ;  and  he  half  leaped  out  of  bed 
jat  the  well-known  sound,  which  nowbrok^  with 
a  distant  boom  upon  his  ear,  like  the  cry  of 
hounds  to  an  old  horse  who  knows  it  well.    At 
eight  o'clock  the  frigate's  colours  were  hoisted; 
and  Vere  learning  that  her  captain  was  no  other 
than  Sir  Henry  Flamm,  who  was  on  his  way  to 
Cork  with  a  fleet  of  transports  who  were  to 
proceed  there  for  orders  in  consequence  of  the 
recent  peace,  pulled  off  to  break£Etst  with  the 
baronet,  who  was  quite  unconscious  that  he  was 
entertaining  one  so  shortly  ordained  to  stand 
in  close  relationship  by  marriage  to  him. 

^^  How  did  you  manage  to  get  here  ?" — said 
Vere,  as  soon  as  the  first  greetings  with  his 
friend  were  over. 

'*  The  current  set  so  cursedly  to  the  north- 
ward;"— ^answered,  Flamm — ^^arid  we  stood 
rather  too  close  in,  in. the  dark  last  night  while 
I  was  asleep ;  with  a  light  breeze  that  dropped 
a  little  before  daylight ;  so  there  was  nothing 
for  it,  but  to  anchor  as  we   could," — and  it 
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required  no  ^eat  nautical  discernment  to  per- 
ceive that  the  fleet  had  been  brought  up  in  a 
hurry,  from  the  dreadful  irregularity  of  their 
berths. 

*^  Are  you  going  on  with  the  convoy  }" — ^in- 
quired Vere, 

^^  No  farther  than  Cork.  My  work  aU  lies 
in  the  channel  pretty  well.^* 

^^  What  makes  them  so  deep  in  the  water  V^ 

^^  Grub — I  suppose.^^T^said  Flamm^  with  his 
mouth  full.  ^^  They're  chokeful  of  provisions 
and  stores.'^ 

*^  And  how  do  you  mean  to  get  off  this  coast; 
•if  it  com^Q  on  to  blow  from  the  southward? 
They  have  no  room  to  swing  as  it  is.** 

"'We  shall  have  some  wind  for  us  soon. 
You^U  see/* — added  Flamm,  with  easy  con- 
fidence; for  he  possessed  the  art  of  making 
himself  perfectly  happy  and  contehted  at  the 
present  moment^  whatever  threatened  ultimately 
to  betide. 

All  day  the  fleet  laid  with  their  sails  loosed^ 
and  their  bars  manned  in  readiness  for  a  start. 
But  the  sun  went  down  on  the  tan-sail  of  the 
fishing-boat,  and  the  whitened  canvass  of  the 
tall  and  gallant  ships^  without  a  breath  of  air 
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aloft  with  strength  sufficient  to  have  stirred  a 
taper's  flame.  As  the  shades  gf  night,  how- 
ever, descended  with  early  darkness  on  the 
horizon,  a  foggy  bank  to  seaward  mingled  with 
the  dusk : — a  sluggish  heavy  swell  jolled  into 
the  bay  in  glassy  sheets,  which  broke  with  a 
hollow  roar  as  they  tumbled,  at  intervals,  upon 
the  strand — the  moon  rose  thick  and  dull — 
while  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  which  had 
maintained  itself  at  par  throughout  the  day, 
fell  like  the  price  of  Spanish  bonds. 

A  channel  gale  is  rarely>  if  ever,  characterised 
by  the  sudden  violence  of  the  Mediterranean 
or  the  tropics.  It  seldom  attains  its  height  so 
immediately  upon  commencement :  and  the 
officers  of  the  frigate  regarded  the  threatening 
appearance  of  the  weather  with  the  composure 
natiu^ly  resulting  frqpi  the  knowledge,  that, 
let  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  as  for  as  their 
ship  was  concerned,  they  could  pick  their  an- 
chor up  and  gain  an  offing  in  very  little  dme. 
To  the  schooner — ^yacht,  or  whatever  she  might 
be — ^from  the  ^ame  cause,  it  also  mattered  little. 
She  had  already  hove  short,  and  had  taken  in 
reefs  before  making  sail ;  imder  which  she 
looked  as  capable  of  walking  into  the  eye  of  the 
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wind  as  anything  that  was  jev«r  put. together 
by  the  hands  of  man.  But  the  merchant 
craft— square  bowed^  und^r-rigged,  ovei^laden^ 
and  half  manned — were  really  a  serious  charge 
under  present  circumstances  to  any  man,,  how- 
ever competent:  and  it,  therefore, fell  addition-* 
ally  heavy  upon  Flamm.  He  was  never  am- 
bitious in  his  life ;  and  certainly,  if  ever  any 
one  had  greatness  thrust  upon  him,  he  was 
that  man.  *  And  though,  by  the  help  of  sleep- 
ing, he  managed  to*  get  through  the  day, — ^yet, 
when  the  first  stormy  gust  that  ushered  in  the 
sequent  gale  howled  with  awful  fury  through 
the  shrouds,  and  bent  the  towering  royal-masts 
like  whips,  there  was  no  soul  so  mean  in  all 
that  fleet,  with  whom  he  would  not  gladly  have 
exchanged  stations  fqr  the  night. 

With  a  curse  upon  all  convoy  duty,  he  called 
a  council  of  war  into  his  cabin,  to  decide  on 
the  best  measures  the  case  admitted  of  adop- 
tion.. 

The  first  lieutenant,  with  a  keen  eye  to  num- 
ber one,  thought  they  had  better  get  their  own 
anchor  out  of  the  ground  while  they  had  time 
and  room  to  weigh. 

But  the  master  and  second  lieutenaht  wisely 
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submitted^  that  the  abandonment  of  so  many 
valuable  vessels  to  their  fate  on  a  lee  shore^  was 
a  measure  reqiuring  the  most  s^ous  consider- 
ation. 

«' They're  all  so  close  together '^ — said  the 
first  lieutenant-^^'  that  I  counted  on  their  loss 
as  certain.'^ 

''Why  so?'* — said  Vere,  who  was  present; 
notwithstanding  the  askaunt  looks,  with  which 
he  was  regarded  by  the  officers,  plainly  be- 
tokened he  was  considered  in  the  light  of  an 
intruder. 

"  Why  so  ?" — said  the  officer,  impatientiy — 
''This  is  only  the  commencement  of  a  gale, 
setting  dead  upon  the  land,  and  freshening  so 
fast,  that  if  the  transports  remain  at  their  an- 
chors, they  win  drag  them.  And  if  only  a 
third  of  them  weigh  at  once,  they  will  all  fall 
foul  of  each  other,  and  drift  to  leeward  in  a 
lump.'* 

"  Satisfactory/' — said  Plamm,  scratching  his 
head. 

"  Do  you  think  they  have  no  chance  to  ride 
it  out?" — ^inquired  Vere,  turning  to  the  master; 
on  whose  opinion  he  preferred  relying  for 
guidance  on  such  a  point. 
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"  Not  the  ghost  of  one*^— Teplied  that  officer^ 
returning  from  feeling  the  lead-line  at  the 
gangway — ^^  We  are  drivmg -miTaelves.^^- 

^^  Job  had  his  comforts^  to  make  him  happy; 
and  I'  have  mine/^ — said  Flamm. 

^^Will  youlend  me  the  cutters  and  an  officer?*^ 
— said  Vere. 

*'Ay,  my  old  noble  first  lieutenant^' — ex- 
claimed Flamm^  brightening  up  againy  and 
striking  Vere  upon  the  shoulder — "that  I  will : 
for  if  any  one  can  get  us  out  of  the  mess^  you 
can."  And  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  frigate 
.sulkily  gave  orders  for  the,  manning  of  the 
boats^  which  were  lowered  and  hauled  up  to 
either  gangway  in  three  minutes. 

The  sea  was  rising  fast;  and  awkward  enough^ 
even  now^  to  get  alongside  a  vessel  in.  But 
Vere  jumped  into  one  Boat;  the  second  lieu- 
tenant took  charge  of  the  other;  and  they 
shoved  off  with  the  determination  not  to  give 
away*  a  chance.  And  by  dint  of  exertion^  sail 
was  got  upon  the  merchantmen  (while  their 
anchors  "were  saved)  in  couples  at  a  time^  with 
a  man-of-war  like  smartness  that  gave  them  a 
fair  start  in  a  field  where  they  were  likely  to 
meet  with  very  little  favor  just  at  present. 
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Instructions  were  then  issued  throughout  for 
a  place  of  fi^neral  rendezvous  after  the  gale ;  as 
all  attempts  at  keeping  them  together^  in  a  case 
where  each  man  was  to  do  the  best  for  himself^ 
would  have  been  ftitile:  and  the  cutters  retnmed 
in  safety  to  their  ship — ^were  cleared  and  hoisted 
up— the  bars  were  manned — the  anchor  hove ; 
and  the  fngate  was  shortly  the  farthest  to  wind- 
ward in  the  weather  diviiiion  of  the  little  fleet : 
while  Yere  went  ashore  in  a  town  boat^  to  eat 
a  second  dinner  at  his  hoteL 

On  landing  with  difficulty  under  some  cottages 
on  the  beach;' Yere  was  rather  surprised  to  ob- 
serve the  dim  outlines  of  the  schooner^ '  still  at 
anchor  in  her  old  berths  having  plainly  been 
given  cable  again^  subsequently  to  her  heaving 
short  and  reefing,  as  we  mentioned.  While  he 
looked,  a  light  was  tun  up  to  the  masthead,  as 
if  some  one  belonging  to  her  were  ashore; 
which  Yere  found  to  be  the  case,  when  her 
owner  invited  himself  to  join  him  in  a  bottle 
after  dinner,  in  the  coffee-room  of  the  hotel 
where  both  were  dining. 

Yere  was  never  distinguished  in  his  life  fo» 
qualities  of  a  social  nature ;  and  he  now  felt 
especially  little  wish  to  cultivate  an  acquaint- 
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ance  with  a  stnmger^  whose  appearance  he  both 
mistrusted  and  disliked.  His  present  com- 
panion was  evidently  Irish^  by  the  melodious 
richness  of  his  brogue ;  and  he  had  brought 
away  from  his  country  sufficient  of  its  reputed 
impudence  to  make  himself  perfectly  at  home, 
wherever,  and  with  whomsoever  he  might 
chance,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  tp  ^'tumble 
in/' 

He  was  of  tremendous  stature;  and  took 
amazingly  good  care  to  remind  Vere,  with  more 
truth  than  politeness,  of  his  deficiency  in  that 
laespect.  He  bragged  a  great  deal  of  his  success 
by  land  and  sea ;  in  love  and  war,;  and  he  drank 
so  hard — ^talked  so  fast,  and  swore  so  horribly, 
while  he  speciously  mixed  up  so  much  seeming 
truth  with  the  most  palpable  lies,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  know  what  to  make  of  this  demi- 
savage  gentleman.  He  spoke  a  great  deal 
about  his  property  in  the  "south '';  and  Vere 
asked  him  if  it  was  in  Cork. 

"  The  very  coimty,  by  Jasus  J/'— was  the 
answer.  " 

"  Any  where  near  the  CyGaras'  ?'* 

'^One  half  of  the  property  is  bounded  by 
if — ^he  replied — ^^^the  other  half  by  the  estate 
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of  our  lord*lieutenant ;  and  the  rest Now 

didn't  you  think  to  get  me  there?" — ^the 
stranger  inquired  with  a  knowing  wink,  as  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Vere's  dry  Countenance  at 
the  promised  bull. 

'*  Do  you  know  the  family  at  all  y — inquired 
Vere. 

**You  may  siiy  that  with  your  own  ugly 

mou No  offence  offered  there,  sir ;  and  I 

always  mane  what  I  say.  Every  mother's  son  of 
them,  and  the  daughter  best  of  all ;  for  many  a 
time  have  I  had  little  Ellen  ridipg  before  me  on 
me  horse  (I  was  always  famed  for  me  riding) : 
and  a  good  laugh  we  had  over  old  times,  98  I 
made  bould  to  call  upon  her  husband  to-day, 
and  axs  meself  to  dine  with  them ;  but  they 
were  ^  going  out/  *  Mighty  fine,*  says  I  (to 
meself,  mind  you)  ^  I  don*t-  think  you  are ;'  so 
I  says  to  the  bar'net — 'Bar'net,'  says  I,  fa  nice 
house  ye're  in.'  ^ Middlin,'  says  he.  'This  is 
a  nice  room  you've  got.'  '  Mighty  purty  view,' 
says  he,  *of  the  say.'  '  Exactly,'  says  I ;  'and 
perhaps  as  ye're  going  out  to  dinner  to-day,' 
says  I,  *if  it  wouldn't  be  too  bould,  I'd  ax 
leave  to  sit  in  it  till  you  come  back :  for  I  can 
see  me  yacht  as  she  lays  there  at  anchor  so  nice 
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and  clever/  says  I,  'that  there  isn^t  a  windy  in 
town  that  would  do  so  well  for  me/  says  I. 

'  ^Pon  my  honor/  says  he 'No  apologies/ 

says  I ;  '  you  go  out  and  get  your  dinner^  and 
niver  mind  me  the  laste  in  your  life.  Its  quite 
happy  and  comfortable  I'll  be^  and  agreeable  to 
meself  if  you'll  only  lave  me  the  loan  of  the 
key  of  your  cellar  /  so  I  sat  meself  down  right 
opposite  the  windy^  as  if  I  was  there  for  a  fuU 
due,  'Capt'n/  says  he ;  'Bar'net/  says  I,  'not 
a  word.  There  is  niver  no  necessity  for  cere- 
mony between  us/  says  I^  ^  as  I  said  to  Miss 
Ellen's  brother — I  shall  niver  call  you  nothing 
else/  says  I,  turning  to  her^  'though  its  married 
you  are^  and  a  mighty  fine  match  you've  made 
of  it^  too/  says  I^  'after  jilting  sailors  and 
sodgers^  lawyers  and  priests,  (though,  the  last 
may  niver  marry,  mind  you,  with  us) — ^whin 
we  dined  together  at  our  lord-lieutenant's  of 
the  county  with  half  a  hundred  more  nice 
fellows :  and  I  tould  him  if  he  wanted  a  horse, 
I  had  one  to  sell  that  would  suit  him  Entirely, 
and  would  let  it  go  chape  for  the  sake  of  his 
sister.  But  as  he  wouldn't  have  it,  I'd  be  glad 
to  make  a  deal  with  you/  '  To  be  plain  then, 
Capt'n,  wid  you/  says  the  Bar'net;  'it  isn't 

VOL.  II.  M 
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jfOtV  out  that  we  are/  says  he ;  ^  only  it  isn't 
at  home  that  we  mane  to  be  to  you  to-night — 
you  understand?'  ^  Exactly/  says  I;  ^^  a  nod's 
as  good  as  a  wink  to  a  blind  horse.  My  name's 
Walker,  bar'net,  and  I'm  off.  But  I'll  be  with 
you  to*morrow  at  six  o'clock  to  dinner,  if  I'm 
here/  says  I,  *  Sir  Edward.'  ^  Very  well,'  says 
he,  with  a  good-natured  laugh.  But  it  isn't 
likely  I'll  see  them  again  for  some  time" — con- 
tinued the  eccentric  stranger — ^^^for  I'll  be  off 
this  coast  to-night ;  and  they  are  not  going  to 
stay  more  than  a  few  days  in  Hastings.  But 
if  you  like  to  pay  my  bill  to-day,  you  may  go 
instead  of  me — make  use  of  me  name — and  get 
a  better  dinner — chape." 

Yere  declined  the  offer. 

"As  you  like,  sir" — said  his  milesian  com- 
panion— "I'd  have  every  man  take  'Liberty 
HaU'  for  his  motto,. and  do  as  he  would  be 
done  by,  notwithstanding." 

"  I  wonder  you're  not  afraid  of  losing  your 
yacht" — remarked  Vere — ^"on  a  lee  shore, with 
such  a  heavy  breeze." 

"The  divil  a  bit " — ^was  his  reply — "  I've  an 
anchor  down  for  a  holdfast,  heavy  enough  for 
a  ship  of  300  tons,  that  no  sea  would  bring 
home." 
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"  Then  you'll  let  her  ride  it  out,  of  course.^' 
— said  Vere. 

'indeed  I  will  not ''—was  the  reply— « I'll 

be  away  in  the  middle  watch Agh,  my 

hearty — why  didn't  you  come  to  dinner  wid 
me,  boy?" — exclaimed  the  Irishman,  as  an 
officer  in  the  dress  of  the  blockade  service  en- 
tered the  coffee-room.  "  I  waited  till  the  mate 
was  could,  before  I  said  me  grace  before  it,  and 
fell  to.  Sit  down — sit  down,  and  have  a  glass 
of  punch  to  keep  your  inside  warm," 

'^I  must  drink  and  go,  then" — said  the 
officer — *'  for  information  reached  us  this  even- 
ing, that  there  will  be  an  attempt  made  to  run 
a  smuggled  cargo ;  and  all  hands  are  out." 

^^  Run  a  cargo — niver  in  this  gale,  man  !" — 
exclaimed  the  owner  of  the  yacht. 

''This  is  devilish  strong  J" — exclaimed  the 
officer,  catching  his  breath  after  a  good  gulp  of 
hot  grog. 

'*  Fill  up  from  the  kittle,  then."— said  the 
Irishman,  pouring  out  into  the  tumbler  from 
the  spout  of  a  small  silver  kettle  over  a  spirit 
lamp,  a  stream  of  smoking  fluid.  ''  The  could 
and  wet  have  got  into  your  stomach  and  made 
it  weak." 

M  2 
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^Egad,  I  b^in  to  think  so.^— said  the 
officer,  as  he  took  a  second  draught  from  the 
replenished  glass,  and  found  it  followed  by  the 
same  potent  effiscts  in  his  throat* 

'^  Let  me  mix  you  a  glass  of  lemonade,  with 
jist  a  thimbleful  of  brandy  in  it,  to  kill  the 
acid  y* — said  the  stranger,  putting  five  or  six 
large  lumps  of  sugar  in  the  bottom  of  a  glass, 
together  with  a  thick  slice  of  lemon,  which  he 
deluged  from  the  ketde;  and  then  added  a 
couple  of  table  spoonsful  of  some  beautiful 
brandy,  that  had  the  taste  of  '^  rale  speret  '^  in  it. 

"  I  must  go  now^^ — gasped  the  officer,  in  a 
very  peculiar  manner,  after  hastily  swallowing 
the  mixture;  and  nearly  missing  the  door  in 
his  exit  from  the  room. 

^*  Good  night !  The  Lord  be  with  you  l*'— 
replied  the  Irishman.  ^^Sind  us  down  yer 
messmate ;  and  I'll  throw  a  spark  of  the  same 
dust  in  his  eye.  Some  more  hot  water,  waiter!'* 
— and  the  wink  that  accompanied  this  order 
did  not  escape  the  observant  eye  of  Vere ;  who 
took  a  spoonful  of  the  liquid,  and  merely  re- 
marking that  he  supposed  it  was  a  spring 
peculiar  to  the  soil,  soon  feigned  the  stupidity 
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of  intoxication  over  their  fifth  bottle  of  wine, 
and  staggered  from  the  table. 

But  his  head  was  as  strong  as  his  companion's; 
and   he  was  no    sooner   clear  of   the  hotel, 
than  his  walk  assumed  its  wonted  steadiness ; 
and  his  steps  took  the  direction  of  the  batteiy, 
which  was  mounted  at  the  time.     As  he  made 
his  way  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff  in  the  teeth  of  a 
roaring  gale  of  wind,  and  pelting  rain,  he  was 
enabled  by   the   aid  of  the  lightning,  which 
poured  its  forked  streams  through  the  murky 
atmosphere  with   a  lurid   glare,   to  trace  the 
progress  of  the  fleet;  which,  with  the  exception 
of  one  poor  devil  of  a  transport  who  had  lost 
her  foretopmast   and  was   going  fast  ashore, 
were,  all  things  considered,  doing  pretty  well. 

The  schooner  was  still  at  anchor,  with  its 
light  displayed  aloft.  At  the  whistling  of  a 
shot,  however,  that  but  for  the  rise  of  a  wave 
would  have  deprived  her  of  a  limb,  it  suddenly 
descended  from  the  mast-head  like  a  shooting 
star ;  while  redder  flashes  burst  from  above  the 
vessel's  dark  low  line  of  hull ;  and  loud  as  blew 
the  gale,  the  cliffs  were  heard  to  ring  with  the 
sharp  cracking  rattle  of  musketry,  and  the 
deeper  toned  report  of  shotted  guns. 
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As  Yere  wended  his  way  westward  along  the 
margin  of  the  cliffs,  he  was  met  at  their  steepest 
and  most  inaccessible  part  by  a  couple  of  men, 
whom  he  mistook  for  some  of  the  blockade 
force.  But  they  soon  rectified  his  error,  by 
unclosing  the .  shade  of  a  dark  lantern  fiill  in 
his  face  with  a  sharp  snap ;  and  pinning  his 
arms,  which  were  firmly  locked  in  an  instant  in 
the  iron  grasp  of  two  gigantic  fists. 

*^  Twig  his  buttons  P' — exclaimed  a  voice  as 
hoarse  as  the  southern  gale. 

"  He's  one  of  them/*^ — ^replied  another,  after 
a  scrutiny  of  the  above  articles  of  Vere's  dress 
coat,  which,  unluckily  for  their  wearer,  had  a 
nautical  insignia  on  them. 

Under  these  circumstances,  finding  himself  a 
prisoner,  he  judged  it  most  prudent  to  feign 
the  same  intoxication  which  had  distinguished 
him  at  the  hotel;  and  lashing  his  legs  together, 
and  fastening  his  arms  securely  to  his  sides,  one 
of  his  captors  slung  him  over  his  shoulders 
as  a  butcher  does  a  sheep,  and  descended  with 
his  burthen  down  a  hastily-constructed  JacoVs 
ladder,  formed  for  the  purposes  of  illicit  traflSc 
by  a  couple  of  stout  ropes,  with  wooden  rounds 
inserted    through    the  strands    and    securely 
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racked^  at  intervals  of  perhaps  two  feet.  The 
descent  was  perilous  from  the  crumbling  nature 
of  the  soil  in  which  the  crowbars^  that  formed 
its  only  support,  were  driven ;  and  also  from 
the  swaying  of  the  ladder  to  the  wind  with  a 
motion  worse  than  the  pendulum  of  an  enorm- 
ous dock.  Below,  there  spumed  a  belt  of 
flashing  surf;  which  forcibly  reminded  Vere  of 
the  watery  barrier  at  Madras.  Above,  was  storm 
in  all  its  awful  fury ;  and  as  they  reached  the 
bottom  round,  the  spray  flashed  over  them  in 
showers  ;  while  the  wild  waves  almost  stunned 
the  ear  with  their  moaning  roar,  as  they  lashed 
the  rock  with  unavailing  wrath. 

Riding  off  about  thrice  her  own  length  clear 
of  the  surf  was  a  double  banked  boat,  that 
floated  buoyant  as  a  cork  as  lier  crew,  now  and 
then,  bent  to  the  oar  to  keep  her  head  to  wind 
and  sea. 

**  Hold  on  ?' — said  the  steersman  of  the  boat 
in  a  voice  that  Yexe  instantly  recognised  as 
that  of  his  companion  after  dinner;  and  as  he 
spoke,  the  ladder  was  set  outwards  by  a  hauling 
line  which  led  into  the  boat:  and  watching 
their  opportunity,  the  smugglers  dropped  safely 
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into  it  upon  their  feet,  and  deposited  their  help- 
less prisoner  in  the  stemsheets. 

^'Who'sthis?*' — ^was  the  immediate  question. 

**One  on'em — ^puQ  off/' — ^was  the  laconic 
answer ;  and  the  rowers  gave  way  together  and 
with  a  will ;  while  a  hearty  laugh  issued  from 
the  lips  of  the  owner  of  the  yacht  as  he  recog- 
nised his  prisoner,  and  ordered  the  lashings  to 
be  immediately  cut,  for  he  entertained  no  sus- 
picion of  the  quarter  from  whence  originated 
the  information  that  caused  the  batteries  to  open 
on  the  schooner. 

'^  Open  your  eyes,  man,  and  look  at  the  bull 
dogs !'' — he  exclaimed,  shaking  him  by  the 
shoulder,  and  pointing  with  his  hand  to  three 
boats  that  were  steering  for  the  schooner. 

*^Up  anchor,  b'ys!*' — ^he  shouted,  as  they 
gained  her  deck ;  and  a  cheer  from  the  wind- 
lass burst  forth  in  answer  to  the  order,  and  told 
that  the  anchor  was  away. 

Sail  was  soon  made ;  and  a  parting  salvo  of 
grape  directed  at  the  boats  that  were  ad- 
vancing to  board  the  schooner,  which  flanked 
away  through  the  stormy  deep,  with  reefs  in 
fore  and  aft;  for  the  landing  of  her  cargo  had 
lightened  her  too  much  to  carry  on.     Water 
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was  pumped  into  her  spar^  butts  in  the  hold, 
which  soon  brought  her  down  six  inches ;  and 
that  extra  draught  made  all  the  difference  in 
her  sailing,  which  gave  her  the  heels  of  the 
frigate,  that  had  now  commenced  chasing  in 
good  earnest.  A  reef  was  now  shaken  out,  and 
her  sails  trimmed  fiat  as  boards;  when  the  steers- 
man of  the  boat  in  which  Vere  had  been  brought 
off,  relinquished  charge  of  the  deck  to  a  man 
who  appeared  to  fict  in  the  capacity  of  mate ; 
and  requested  him  to  walk  below.  On  reaching 
the  spacious  and  elegantly  fitted  cabin  of  the 
schooner^  he  inquired  the  name  of  the  frigate 
and  her  captain;  and  on  hearing  it  was  the 
baronet  who  commanded  her,  he  exclaimed — 
"  Faith,  and  why  didn^t  ye  tell  me  that  before ; 
and  thin  Vd  have  made  meself  known  to  him ; 
and  not  had  to  run  away  excipt  may  be,  jist  to 
save  appearances:  instead  of  he  chasing  me 
now  like  twenty  couple  of  dogs  at  the  tail  of  a 
fox,  and  me  riding  up  with  them  all  the  while 
as  only  meself  can  ride.  Where  do  the  fieet 
rendezvous  ?'^ 

^^  At  Spithead.^^ — said  Vere. 

"Agh!  I  thought  so;  or  they  wouldn't  all 
have  their  noses  to  the  west,  directly  they  got 
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out  from  the  land." — ^he  reasoned  with  qoiGk 
truth.  ^  Well^  I  shall  run  inside  of  the  island 
meseir^  for  it's  no  joke  of  a  say  that'll  be  at  its 
back ;  and  turn  out  through  the  Needles  with  a 
long  leg  to  the  west,  and  an  Dl^ant  short  one, 
as  its  only  meself  can  take  a  vessel  through 
^on  tack  and  half-tack  turning."' — and  with 
this  eulogy  upon  ^^  meself"  and  scrap  of  an  old 
song,  he  returned  to  the  deck  with  Yere. 


CHAP.  XL 

The  firing  between  the  schooner  and  the 
shore  was  reported  to  Flamm  by  his  first  lieu- 
tenant immediately  at  its  commencement.  It 
was  far  too  quick  and  warm  for  either  minute 
guns  or  signals  of  any  other  kind :  and  it  was 
universally  agreed  there  must  be  smuggling  in 
the  case. 

^*The  schooner's  away  now.  Up- goes  her 
jib  and  mainsail/' — said  the  first  lieutenant,  as 
she  gave  her  parting  salvo  to  the  shore ;  and 
without  waiting  longer  than  was  necessary  for 
a  return,  hauled  off  under  canvass,  while  streaks 
of  white  foam  marked  her  track  as  she  speeded 
on  her  course  like  an  arrow  shot  into  the  wind. 

^^  Beat  to  quarters.  Clear  away  the  guns  ?' 
— was  shouted  in  a  moment;  and  the  deep 
roll  of  the  frigate's  drum  which  blended  with 
the  fife's  shrill  strains,  was  answered  by  a 
weather  shot  of  defiance  from  the  schooner. 

"  Keep  your  fire,  men  !'^— cried  the  first  lieu- 
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tenant— ^^  he  can't  work  by  us  now,  unless  his 
spars  are  shot  proof/' 

^'He's  off  on  the  other  tack,  sir!'' — ex- 
claimed the  second  lieutenant  from  aloft. 
"  He'll  make  a  push  for  Beachy  Head." — con- 
tinued the  officer,  glancing  at  that  promontory, 
which  stood  out  in  majestic  bluffness,  visible 
even  through  the  shades  of  night. 

'^  Ready  about !" — said  Flamm,  with  a  yawn. 

'*  It's  too  heavy  a  head  sea,  here,  for  us  to 
stay  in." — ^the  master  whispered. 

*^  Wear  ship,  then." — ^the  baronet  answered, 
with  another  gape. 

The  men  sprung  to  the  braces  at  the  word — 
the  helm  went  over  as  fast  as  the  united  strength 
of  four  men  at  the  wheel  could  send  it  flying 
round;  and  by  the  time  the  foresail  of  the 
schooner  had  drawn  and  filled,  the  frigate's 
head  was  coming  up  freely  to  the  wind. 

"  Keep  her  rap  fuU — ^let  her  go  through  the 
water!" — shouted  the  first  lieutenant..  ^^ Main- 
top there!  Stand  by  to  shake  a  reef  out. 
Loose  the  main  top-gaUant  sail!" — ^he  cried; 
and  as  soon  as  she  felt  the  influence  of  a  greater 
spread,  the  ship  drove  through  the  flashing 
wave  with  fearful  speed ;  but  still,  like  a  demon 
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of  the  storm  enjoying  an  evening  ride  upon  the 
pinions  of  the  wind^  the  dark  low  schooner^ 
with  her  raking  masts^  and  lofty  sails  reduced 
to  shallow  strips  of  cloth,  drew  fiercely  through 
the  deep ;  sailing  her  three  feet  to  the  frigate's 
two. 

The  rain  poured  down  in  torrents;  and  as  the 
canvass  became  thoroughly  saturated  with  the 
wet^  and  the  rigging  grew  swollen  and  con- 
tracted in  its  length,  the  qidvering  topmasts 
wailed  loud  groans  at  every  lurch ;  while  the 
king's  ship  reeled  and  staggered  like  a  drunkard 
in  its  course. 

At  the  first  commencement  of  the  chase,  the 
frigate  was  a  good  four  miles  to  windward  of 
the  schooner;  but  the  latter  had  hugged  the 
wind, — while  the  other,  in  order  not  to  check 
her  rate  of  sailing,  had  been  compelled,  if  any 
thing,  to  keep  away ;  and  at  break  of  dawn, 
the  bearings  of  the  chase  had  altered  from 
three  points  on  the  lee  beam  to  one  on  the 
weather  bow.  The  schooner  had  gradually 
drawn  across  the  frigate's  hawse  without  once 
coming  within  range  of  the  farthest  shot  that 
any  of  her  guns  could  throw.  But  the  gale 
was  slightly  moderating — though  it  still  blew 
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firesh  enough  to  test  the  toughness  and  the 
strength  of  any  stick  that  was  required  to  stand 
an-end  with  a  single  shred  of  canvass  on  it — 
and  more  sail  was  crowded  on  the  ship  of  war, 
which  admitted  of  the  sharper  bracing  of  her 
topsail-yards ;  and  in  corresponding  proportion 
to  the  increased  acuteneas  of  the  angle  they 
now  made,  the  ship  laid  closer  up  and  lost  no 
way. 

A  murky  volume  of  dense  cloud  now  broke 
away  in  parting  chasms,  and  the  sun-beams 
bursting  through  the  thick  haze  that  skirted 
the  horizon^  revealed  a  scene  of  turbulence^ 
and  strife,  and  storm,  that  ushered  in  the  open- 
ing Sabbath  mom. 

The  fleet  of  transports  was  seen  dispersed  in 
the  distance  like  a  scattered  covey.  Some  on 
one  tack — some  on  the  other.  Others  hove  to; 
and  not  a  few,  who  were  too  much  damaged  to 
keep  an  offing,  tugging  at  their  .anchors,  on 
which  they  were  now  placing  their  last  de- 
pendence to  preserve  them  from  the  shore. 
Close  in  with  the  heights  of  Beachy  Head — 
and  trying  to  weather  that  promontory — ^was 
the  schooner's  long  black  hull  and  gleaming 
canvass;  while,  like  a  tired  greyiiound  strug- 
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gling  to  maintain  its  position  in  the  chase^ 
reeled  the  forty-four  luffing  up  into  her  wake  at 
every  slant  of  wind :  while  now  and  then,  a 
horizontal  jet  of  thick  white  smoke  would  burst 
ahead,  and  wreathe  in  its  fleecy  folds  the  whole 
length  of  her  frowning  side,  as  she  occasionally 
tried  the  distance  with  a  shot.  The  ebb-tide 
ran  its  hardest ;  and  a  boiling  sea  bubbled  in 
fierce  anger  at  the  base  of  the  rocky  steep ; 
while  a  sweeping  current  flowed  round  its  foot 
with  a  resistless  force.  Now  that  the  frigate 
could  bear  whole  courses,  single  reefed  top- 
sails, and  top-gallant-sails  set  over  fore  and 
aft ; — the  schooner's  best  chance  was  weather- 
ing Beachy  Head ;  and  she  pushed  boldly  on 
in  hopes  of  coming  up  a  point,  till  the  land  was 
in  a  line  with  her  masts,  when  the  helm  was 
reluctantly  put  down ;  and  as  she  flew  up  into 
the  wind,  a  shot  from  the  frigate  plunged  be- 
neath her  fore  foot. 

This  was  quickly  followed  by  a  second ;  but 
in  a  chopping  sea  it  is  far  fi*om  easy  to  strike 
any  thing  that  lies  low  in  the  water  at  a  long 
range ;  and  it,  too,  whistled  its  messi^e  to  the 
wind.  A  third,  however,  struck  the  schooner 
aft;  and  there  is  no  saying  whether  the  fourth. 
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that  followed  in  quick  succession^  might  not 
have  crippled  her  for  good ;  when  the  tide  and 
current  swung  her  round  the  headland  while  in 
stays,  whirling  her  about  like  a  nutshell  in  its 
eddying  strength. 

**  She's  round,  by  Q —  !^ — exclaimed  the  old 
first  lufi*,  with  much  vexation  and  an  oath. 
^'And  trimming  on  the  larboard  tack  again.'' — 
he  added,  as  her  mainsheet  was  let  go^  and 
hauled  in  again  when  her  head  fell  off. 

"Keep  a  close  luff,  sir" — said  the  master, 
who  had  attentively  watched  the  action  of  the 
current  and  the  tide  throughout — ^^  and  there 
is  no  saying  what  luck  may  do  for  us." 

"  Nip  her  up  in  the  wind  !" — said  Flamm; 
and  the  man  at  the  wheel  whipped  it  smartly 
down. 

"We  shall  want  full  way  upon  the  ship, 
though,  when  we  strike  into  the  current." — ob- 
served the  master;  who  felt  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing the  frigate  in  perfect  command  at  the  time, 
in  case  the  mancBuvre  failed ;  and  they  were 
forced  to  tack.  But  the  larger  vessel  was  acted 
on,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  smaller; 
and  once  more  the  schooner  was  brought  in 
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full  view^  danciag  merrily  across  the  foam-tipt 
ridges  of  the  sea. 

A  stem  chase  is  proverbially  a  long  one; 
but  the  whole  day  was  before  the  frigate^  and 
Selsey  Bill  in  sight.  From  Seaford  to  Shore- 
ham  the  land  trends  gradually  inwards;  and 
the  line  of  coast  grew  less  distinct,  till  the 
vessels  drew  abreast  of  Worthing, — ^from  which 
point  it  extends  seawards  with  equal  deviation 
from  the  right  line,  until  the  view  is  terminated 
by  the  abrupt  jutting  of  land  to  the  south, 
from  Pagham  harbomr  to  the  extreme  point  of 
Selsey  Bill,  where  dangers  thicken,  and  the 
water  shoals. 

Off  Bognor ;  the  schooner  had  no  alternative 
but  tacking ;  and,  passing  to  the  westward  of 
the  Owers,  directly  she  was  south  of  them,  she 
went  about  and  steered  free  for  St.  Helens; 
boldly  intending  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
shipping  at  Spithead.  The  schooner  was  up 
with  the  Nab  light  before  the  frigate  guessed 
her  game,  when  the  booms  shot  out  from  the 
yards  aloft  like  spears,  and  stu'nsaik  soon 
dangled  from  the  jewel  blocks,  as  her  helm  was 
put  up  to  cut  off  the  chase,  which  was  standing 
too  much  on  for  the  Island ;  while  the  king's 
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ship  bore  more  away  to  the  northward,  in  the 
direction  of  a  squadron  at  Spithead. 

In  this  manner  the  frigate  had  drawn  up 
nearly  abeam  of  the  schooner  before  the  latter 
discovered  she  was  hemmed  in  by  the  land  and 
the  king's  ship ;  when  she  abandoned  all  idea 
of  attempting  the  passage  of  the  Needles,  and 
tacked  to  the  southward  without  delay. 

"  Saw  ever  any  man  the  like  of  that  y^ — ex- 
claimed the  baronet.  '^  The  fleet  must  find  its 
own  way  to  Spithead ;  for  have  that  chap  I 
will  P' — and  with  these  words  the  frigate  was 
hauled  to  the  wind  again.  And  hank  for  hank, 
they  hammered  on  till  the  northern  end  of 
Portland  Bill  was  right  ahead,  and  the  shades 
of  evening  had  began  to  dose. 

*' We  have  him  now'^ — ^said  Flamm,  rubbing 
his  hands — ^^^No  salvation  for  him,  but  jumping 
ChesilBankP^ 

'^  He'll  work  out  between  the  Shambles  and 
the  land,  sir.'' — said  the  master,  eyeing  the 
schooner;  as  if  he  remembered  the  craft  before. 
^^He's  not  for  us,  sir,  this  time,  unless  we  could 
cripple  him  with  a  shot.^ 

^'I  wonder  if  I  could  touch  him  in  the 
legsP' — ^yawned    Flamm,    stretching  himself, 
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and  waiting  a  moment  to  see  whether  either  of 
his  officers  would  propose  a  bet  to  the  contrary 
in  ignorance  of  his  skill  as  a  crack  marksman. 
But  the  furthest  of  anything  from  their  thoughts, 
was  the  idea  of  offering  odds  against  their 
captain ;  and  a  little  disappointed  in  his  hopes 
of  winning  some  money  on  the  events  he 
lounged  forward  to  a  gun.  ^*  Mind  yourselves/^ 
— he  said,  rather  testily,  to  the  crew  who  were 
clustered  round  it,  but  opened  out  right  and 
left  to  make  a  lane  for  the  captain. 

"The  schooner's  in  stays  now,  sir/' — re* 
marked  the  master. 

*^  Too  far.^^ — ^said  the  first  lieutenant,  shaking 
his  head. 

"Pooh,  nonsense !^^ — exclaimed  Flamm — 
"  I've  struck  a  butt  at  double  the  distance.  I 
Uke  a  long  shot.'^ 

The  first  Ueutenant  and  the  master  exchanged 
looks ;  and  the  blood  rushed  to  the  baronet's 
face,  as  he  observed  their  meaning  nature.  But 
without  altering  the  elevation  of  the  gun,  lazily 
waiting  till  the  rise  of  a  wave  brought  the  piece 
to  bear,  he  twitched  the  laniard  of  the  lock ; 
and  as  the  ball  issued  from  the  muzzle  it 
topped  the  crests  of  the  intervening  waves,  and 
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dipped  and  ducked,  and  ricochetted,  till  striking 
the  schooner  amidships,  it  smashed  in  a  whole 
streak  of  the  gunnel  at  a  blow ;  and  severely 
wounded  her  mainmast  about  'three  feet  from 
the  deck.  The  peak  and  throat  halliards  were 
let  go  by  the  run,  but  not  in  time  to  save  the 
falling  of  the  mast,  which  went  over  the  side, 
mainsail,  boom,  and  gaff.  The  wreck  on  the 
lee  quarter  was  cut  away — ^the  square-sail  set ; 
and  a  bold  attempt  made  to  run  in-shore  and 
anchor.  But  that  was  impossible;  and  as  a 
tattered  ensign  was  run  up  to  the  fore-topmast 
head,  and  lowered  in  token  of  surrender,  Flamm 
turned  with  an  air  of  unexpected  reproof  to  his 
officers,  and  said  with  a  severity  that  proved  how 
^much  he  must  have  felt  his  dignity  compro- 
mised in  the  matter — 

^^  Don't  depend  too  much  on  the  shutting  of 
my  eyes ;  or  you  may  find  me  opening  them 
some  day,  when  you  least  expect  it.'* 

"  I  trust  they  will  never  see  anything  to  dis- 
approve of,  sir/' — said  the  first  lieutenant  rather 
humbly,  taking  off  his  hat,  and  beginning  to 
speculate  whether  he  had  not  mistaken  the 
character  of  his  captain;  who  wisely  argued, 
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that  an  early  assumption  of  supremacy  would 
entail  the  least  trouble  on  him  to  uphold. 

We  must  now  return  for  a  few  moments  to 
Vere  and  his  eccentric  companion^  who  quitted 
the  cabin  of  the  schooner  for  her  deck  just  as 
the  helm  was  being  put  down  to  work  round 
Beachy  Head.  She  came  up  into  the  wind^ 
casting  flakes  of  foam  off  her  weather  bow  as  a 
sea-horse  would  shake  them  from  his  mane ; 
and  a  few  cloths  of  her  sails  were  already 
shakings  when  the  quick  eye  of  the  Irish 
captain  marked  the  action  of  the  current, — and 
in  an  instant  the  slack  of  the  main-sheet,  which 
some  hands  aft  were  hauling  in,  was  let  go  by 
his  orders  with  a  surge — the  head-sheets  set 
over  to  windward — while  the  helm  was  shifted, 
to  aid  her  falling  off;  and  away  she  drifted 
round  the  foot  of  the  rocky  steep,  as  has  already 
been  ^escribed. 

In  running  for  St.  Helens  there  was,  of 
course,  no  particular  desire  to  wake  up  the 
attention  of  any  shipping  at  Spithead ;  and  by 
making  an  insufficient  allowance  for  the  setting 
of  the  tide,  the  schooner  got  hemmed  in  by  the 
land  of  the  Island.  This  mistake,  which  might 
have  proved  fatal,  was  remedied  before  it  was 
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too  late^  by  hauling  to  the  wind  in  lieu  of 
bearing  up  lai^  to  cross  the  frigate's  bows. 
Once  to  the  southward  of  Bembridge  Point, 
the  schooner  slashed  across  the  Sandown  Bay, 
passing  by  .Dunnose  like  a  meteor ;  and  sailing 
a  point  free  through  St.  Catherine's  Race^  held 
on  her  course  till  the  well-known  Bill  of  Port- 
land brought  her  up. 

The  sea  that  ran  that  evening  on  the  Sham- 
bles as  the  schooner  in  working  stood  over  to  its 
northern  edge  was^  in  truths  terrific.  Shingles, 
— ^foam,  and  salt  and  sand,  were  spouted  up  in 
heavy  clouds  that  laid  the  ground  bare  in  its 
shoalest  part,  till  some  swollen  and  enormous 
wave  rolled  in  from  the  southward  with  resist- 
less force,  and  swept  breast  high  like  a  mountain 
torrent  over  all. 

It  was  an  impassable  barrier  between  the 
frigate  and  the  schooner;  and  the  latter  once 
clear,  the  former  would  have  lost  so  much 
ground  as  to  throw  her  entirely  out  of  the 
chase.  But  the  shot  from  the  gun  of  the 
king's  ship  flew  across  the  shoal ;  and  when  the 
main-mast  fell,  all  hope  went  with  it ;  though 
as  soon  as  the  wreck  was  cleared  from  her  side, 
the  schooner  bore  up ;  when  the  frigate  rounded 
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to^  and  her  boats  were  lowered — ^manned  and 
armed — to  take  possession  of  the  prize,  which 
all  hands  immediately  abandoned.  And  as  the 
party  from  the  frigate  boarded  the  schooner^ 
and  carried  her  into  the  sheltered  anchorage  of 
Portland  Roads,  two  crowded  boats  were  seen 
to  enter  a  narrow  jut,  or  inlet,  and  disappear  to 
the  westward  with  their  crews,  who  pulled  up 
East  Fleet,  far  past  Melcombe  Regis. 


CHAP.  XII. 

''  Go  ahead  all  of  us^  and  the  devil  take  the 
hindmost  ?^ — exclaimed  the  captain  of  the 
schooner  as  he  landed :  and  the  crews  of  the 
boats^  well  knowing  their  lesson^  divided  singly 
and  struck  out  into  the  country. 

"You  had  better  follow  me.^' — said  the  cap- 
tain to  Vere ;  and  although,  perhaps,  he  had 
no  particular  wish  to  continue  in  such  company, 
yet  he  thought  it  safer  to  be  with  him  than 
with  some  of  his  men,  who  appeared  to  regard 
him  with  a^singularly  evil  eye. 

By  way  of  walking  staffs  they  had  a  pair  of 
light  oars  belonging  to  a  small  cock  boat  divided 
between  them ;  and  they  found  them  not  with- 
out use,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil.  After  a 
good  hour's  walking  they  reached  a  large,  but 
desolate  looking,  roadside  inn,  distinguished  by 
the  sign  of  a  Blue  Lion  :  and  entering  it,  they 
put  up  their  staves  of  ash  in  a  dark  comer  of 
the  passage,  and  turning  into  a  door  way,  over 
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which  was  inscribed  ''Parlor^'  in  letters  of  a 
darker  shade  than  the  panels  of  imitation  oak 
surmounted  by  them,  Vere's  companion  quietly 
seated  himself  at  a  table^  and  ordered  beds  and 
a  luxurious  supper. 

''Them  two  genTmen  brought  any  luggage?'^ 
—rather  suspiciously  inquired  the  landlord  of 
the  girl  who  conveyed  their  orders  for  the 
night. 

''Two  sculls^  sir/^ — she  repUed;  and  the 
clattering  of  the  oars  was  plainly  audible  as 
she  took  them  down  to  ascertain  their  probable 
value. 

"  Two  what^  does  the  girl  say  V^ — shrewishly 
demanded  a  female  from  the  little  room  behind 
the  bar.  "Two  skulb — ^gentlemen^  indeed !'' — 
she  added^  with  a  toss  of  her  head^  and  a  sneer 
of  contempt,  peculiarly  the  attributes  of  an 
indignant  hostess.  "They^re  nothing  but  a 
couple  of  doctor's  ^prentice  boys  let  out  for 
half  a  day,  I'll  warrant.  What  right  has  the 
likes  of  them  at  this  hour  of  the  night  to  call 
for  split  fowls  briled,  and  spitch-cocked  heels. 
TelPem  the  fire's  out;  and  there  ar'n't  no 
poultry,  nor  fish  neither.     And  they'd  better 

VOL.  II.  N 
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go  out  remvrreedbmmg  in  Ae  JeJUMFcb-yari^^itd 
grub  thdr  supper  iip>  8o4»  Hutj  want  one  P^ 

<'  Hulla  balcN>*^lM^  baloo— India  baloo  P— 
sung  out  the  Iriahnum  through  the- door. 

^*  Lord,  sir  P' — she  exclaimed^  evidently 
startled  at  the  qpeaher's^  Yoice. 

^^It's  Uie  capt'n.^'-HMdd  the  landlord^  re- 
moving a  pipe  from  his  mouth  and  comii^  for- 
ward. *'  I  didnH  know  you,  sir.*' — ^he  said,  in  a 
most  apologetic  manner* 

''And  the  divil  limiself  might  be  excused  for 
his  ignorance  in  that  respect ;  for  it's  meself, 
that's  made  an  altered  man  of  since  the 
momin'.  They've  knodced  the  ould  schooner 
from  under  me  at  last.  *  Arroo" — ^he  added  with 
a  sigh. 

''  Bless  me-«-what  the  old « barky  gome  down, 
sir  ?"— -demanded  the  publican. 

'*  Some  friends  of  this  gendeman  and  meself 
have  got  her;  and  much  good  may  they  find  in 
her,  and  be  d— d  to  them,  for  she's  pine  in 
every  plank." 

"He  aint  an  exciseman?" — inquiited  the 
host,  pointing  rather  suspiciously  to  Vere  with 
his  pipe. 

''  He's  his  mother's  own  son :  and  he  left  the 
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navy  to  spite  them,  because  th^  shouldn't  have 
to  say  they  turned  him  out.'' — ^was  the  reply. 

^^  WeU^  I  don't  say  nothing  against  the  sar- 
vice" — ^replied  the  landlord^  with  a  twist  of  his 
mouth — ^'  only  it  never  was  the  making  of  no 
man  that  ever  I  heerd  of" — and  the  entrance 
of  supper  put  an  end  to  the  conversation  for 
the  present. 

The  captain  was  evidently  an  old  hand  in 
the  smu^liqg  trade;  and  there  was^  also, 
cloaked  under  his  uncouth  exterior  a  degree  of 
artful  depths  which  was  only  exceeded  by  the 
unabashed  coolness  with  which  he  had  learned 
to  face  exposure  and  defeat.  The  time  had 
been,  when  Vere  would  have  cultivated  the 
acquaintance  of  such  a  man,  with  a  view  to  his 
becoming  a  useful  instrument  in  the  perform- 
ance of  parts  which  he  might  not  chose  to 
consider  as  adapted  for  his  own  personal  ap- 
pearance. But  a  few  days  was  to  put  him  in 
possession  of  ample  means,  and  place  him 
beyond  the  necessity  of  further  scheming ;  and 
his  only  wish  was  now,  to  get  rid  of  a  com- 
panion— to  whom  he  had,  in  accordance  with 
his  usual  habits,  done  such  a  good  turn  as  lefl 
little  reason  for  congratulation  on  the  acquaint- 
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ance — ^who  appeared  inclined  to  strengthen  the 
ties  of  their  new  formed  intimacy  by  the  clan- 
like  claims  of  mutual  knowledge  of  the  family  of 
the  O'Garas  and  Flamm — ^by  the  latter  of  whom 
the  Irishman  was  better  known  than  trusted; 
though,  in  truth,  there  was  little  inequality 
between  them  there,  as  it  would  have  proved  a 
troublesome  matter  to  decide-  which  was  the 
most  slippery  customer  of  the  two. 

"  You  wo  Vt  have  that  horse  then — chape  ^^ 
— were  the  last  words  he  spoke  on  parting,  as 
he  made  another  unsuccessful  effort  to  deal 
with  Vere, — who  started  in  the  morning  on  his 
way  to  town,  to  be  noosed  in  a  different  manner 
to  what  the  reader  may,  by  this  time,  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  he  deserved ;  and  tri- 
umph over  and  insult  his  quondam  pupil  and 
now  hated  rival,  vdth  an  authentic  copy  of  the 
license  for  a  marriage  that  nothing  on  the  part 
of  O'Qara  could  avert,  by  reason  that  it  would 
have  taken  place  precisely  as  many  days  before 
he  received  such  unpleasant  notice  of  the  ap- 
proaching celebration,  as  the  post  might  occupy 
in  its  transit,  before  the  time  of  steaming,  &om 
the  English  metropolis  to  Cork. 

On  arriving  at  his  lodgings  on  the  day  ap- 
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pointed  for  the  marriage,  Vere  found  the  pro- 
mised line  from  Driscoll  to  say  ^^he  would 
be  there/^  and,  as  all  arrangements  had  been 
made  in  his, absence,  little  remained  for  him 
but  to  repair  to  the  church  by  half-past  eight 
that  evening. 

Yere  experienced  a  strange  sensation  of  chok- 
ing in  his  throat  as  he  perused  the  note ;  but 
he  remembered  his  promise  to  go  "  through  it 
like  a  man  •/'  and  resolving  to  prove  himself  a 
person  of  his  word,  he  laid  out  a  requisite  suit 
of  clothes  for  his  appearance  in  an  entirely 
new  part  that  evening — ^packed  up  his  port- 
manteau, and  sent  it  down  to  Dfiscoll^s  rooms 
labelled  *^  for  the  carriage  :'*  and  then  sallied 
out  to  make  a  day  of  the  last  that,  he  somehow 
or  other  felt,  he  ivas  fated  ever  to  call  his  own. 

About  five  he  returned  home  to  his  dinner, 
for  which  he  found  himself  all  the  better ;  as 
he  made  an  unusually  good  one ;  and  after  it 
was  over  he  proceeded  to  make  (as  all  married 
men  should  do)  his  Will,  in  case  of  an  accident, 
and  to  inclose  the  attested  copy  of  the  license 
to  O^Gara  with  a  few  lines  containing  merely 
the  names  of  the  parties  and  the  date — ^place 
and  manner  of  the  marriage,  to  the  insertion  of 
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which  in  the  principal  papers  he  coolly  re- 
quested the  other  to  attend^  and  debit  him  with 
the  amount.  He  then  carefully  sealed  and 
directed  it,  with  the  intention  of  sending  it  by 
a  servant  to  the  post.  But  whether  he  was  in 
too  great  hurry  to  get  it  o£^  or  whether  his 
mind  was  so  exclusively  occupied  with  the 
importance  of  the  approaching  evoit,  we  con- 
fess ourselves  at  a  loss  to  decide — ^he  gave  the 
girl  his  will,  and  locked  the  missive  up.  How- 
ever, in  preparing  to  add  a  codocil  to  the 
testament  he  discovered  his  mistake  in  time  to 
rectify  it  before  he  dressed.  And  when  he  was 
rigged  out  in  his  most  becoming  manner,  a  very 
irresistable  opinion  did  he  form  of  himself^  as 
he  stood  for  few  moments  before  a  long  pier 
glass, — ^and  began  to  calculate  whether,  if  he 
had  waited  a  little  longer,  he  might  not  have 
done  a  great  deal  better.  And  then  there 
crossed  him  a  passing  vision  of  the  fair  form  of 
Ellen  CyGara ;  and  his  pale  brow  darkened — 
his  arched  lips  quivered — ^and  he  clenched  his 
hand.  But  a  cold  smile  that  Satan  might  have 
striven  to  imitate  in  vain,  lighted  up  his  face 
when  in  his  mind's  eye  he  beheld  the  agony  of 
her  brother  at  the  blighting  of  his  hopes :  and 
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turning  on  his  heel^  he  started  for  the  church 
in  much  higher  spirits^  which  were  scarcely 
lowered  at  the  aight  of  the  marbk  um  sur- 
mounting the  tomb  of  hia  moi^her,  whose 
memory  he  idolised  in  deaths  although  his  neg- 
lect and.  undutiful  treatment  of  her  had  been 
sufficiently  abundant  during  life.  And  if  this 
be  an  anomalous^  it  is  by  no  means  an  imcom- 
mon  case. 

However,  we  must  hasten  on ;  for  the  bride 
was  ahready  waiting  in  the  church.  She  was 
kneeling  at  the  dimly  lighted  altar,  robed  in 
purest  white,  and  deeply  veiled — ^but  unat- 
t^ded  by  any  female  companion — no  one  save 
DriscoU  and  the  proctor,  forming  the  {spectators 
and  the'  witnesses  enjoined  by  law.  As  Vere 
hastened  up  the  aisle,  the  clergyman,  at  a 
motion  from  DriscoU,  commenced  reading  the 
service  in  almost  indecorous  and  unseemly 
haste,  although  in  a  s(demn  tone  of  voice ;  and 
Vere  was  constrained  to  take  his  place  in 
tolence — ^his  teeth  chattering  with  cold,  or  from 
some  other  cause,  concerning  which  we  will 
not  stay  our  pen  to  ponder. 

]%:eathless  and  scarcely  audible  were  the 
responses  of  the  bride.    DriscolPs  face  was 
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covered  with  a  handkerchief, — fix>m  whence 
there  issued  hysterical  and  laughing  sobs. 
Vere,  himself,  was  visibly  affected.  And  once, 
the  clergyman  made  a  dead  stop :  and  was  fain 
to  hurry  over  the  remainder  of  the  service,  lest 
his  emotions  should  disable  him  £rom  conclud- 
ing its  fulfilment. 

As  soon  as  it  was  fairly  over,  however,  Yere 
rose  with  impatience  &om  his  knees,  and  hur- 
ried into  the  vestry,  where  the  requisite  entry 
in  the  parish  books  only  awaited  signature,  by 
the  light  of  a  bright  and  cheerful  fire, — the 
warmth  and  sight  of  which  appeared,  in  some 
measure,  to  revive  the  drooping  spirits  of  the 
newly  married  bride. 

^^  Have  the  post-boys  got  their  orders,  Dris- 
coll  ?^' — ^inquired  Yere,  dipping  his  pea  into  the 
ink.  **  I  sent  (yGara  his  quietus.^' — ^he  added, 
as  he  signed  his  name  to  the  particulars  in  the 
book,  and  the  attesting  witnesses  subscribed 
their's  also. 

"  Ah  P^ — ^replied  his  friend,  as  he  compre- 
hended now  the  purport  of  the  copy  of  the 
license ;  of  aU  which  the  proctor  had  duly  in- 
formed him.  "  Kerens  your  bond  '^ — he  said, 
drawing  a  stamped  parchment  from  his  pocket. 
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^^Another  time^^ — said  Vere — ^^'anather  time/^ 
"  None  like  the  present^  for  my  purpose/^ — 
was  the  answer ;  and  with  an  apparent  show  of 
generosity,  for  which  Vere  was  totally  unpre- 
pared, and  felt  at  some  difficulty  to  account,  he 
flung  the  instrument  on  the  fire.  But  as  the 
scroll  first  crackled,  and  then  shrivelled  up  into 
nothing  with  the  scorching  heat  of  the  live 
coals,  the  walls  of  the  sacred  edifice  rang  with 
the  echo  of  a  prolonged  and  hollow  laugh,  that 
could  bode  no  good, — and  stjriding  forth  with- 
out a  word  he  jumped  into  the  chariot  and  four 
waiting  to  receive  the  newly  married  pair ;  and, 
posting  off  along  the  western  road,  by  Reading, 
and  through  Bath  to  Bristol:  intending  to 
take  ship  direct  for  Cork,  where  he  knew  he 
should  hear  tidings  of  O'Gara, — and  where  he 
gathered  from  the  Naval  Intelligence  in  that 
day^s  **  Times/^  the  news  of  Flamm^s  arrival 
with  his  frigate. 
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^^PoOB  fellow!^' — exclaimed  Vere — *'l  al- 
ways feared  this  ending'' — ^and  he  put  his 
finger  to  his  brow.  ^^But  it's  really  a  most 
unfortunate  thing  he  should  have  taken  into 
his  head  to  make  use  of  our  carriage '^ 

^^Mine  is  at  your  service" — ^said  the  proctor. 

"Thank  you"— said  Vere — "we  have  not 
far  to  go  to-night;  and  perhaps^  sir" — he  added 
— "  as^  of  course,  you  cannot  possibly  think  of 
returning  to  town  till  morning,  you  will  con- 
sider me  at  the  expense  of  your  remaining,  and 
make  yourself  at  home  at  an  hotel " 

The  proctor  bowed  his  acceptance;  for  he 
was  too  wise  a  man  to  entertain  any  scruples 
on  the  score  of  accepting  a  good  offer;  and  by 
no  means  troubled  with  any  over-sensitive 
delicacy  of  feeling,  that  was  likely  to  induce 
him  to  decline  one  of  such  an  advantageous 
nature:  and  while  he  repaired  to  the  best  hotel 
the  place  afforded, — ^with  a  shrewder  guess  at 
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the  purport  of  Driscoll's  sudden  start  than  he 
thought  prudent,  at  the  present  juncture,  to 
disclose, — ^Vere  handed  his  bride  into  the  con- 
veyance with  an  inarticulate  attempt  to  laugh 
away  the  unfortunate  mishap,  regarding  which 
he  felt,  he  knew  not  why,  not  altogether  com- 
fortable; and  the  pair  were  driyen  off  at  a 
rapid  pace  on  the  first  stage  of  their  intended 
journey. 

As  Vere  had  truly  said,  they  had  not  far  to 
go ;  but  short  as  the  distance  was,  he  wished  it 
over  twenty  times  before  they  stopped ;  for  he 
felt  tongue-tied,  from  an  extreme  wretchedness 
that  took  possession  of  him  the  instant  that  he 
recovered  from  the  suddenness  of  a  deed  which 
he  knew  could  never  be  undone,  save  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  or  the  hand  of  death;  and 
quite  inadequate  to  the  task  of  raising  the 
spirits  of  his  companion,  who  wept  unceasingly 
from  the  moment  of  her  entering  the  carriage. 
It  was  late  when  they  arrived  at  their  first 
halting  place  upon  the  road;  and  the  lady  at 
once  retired  to  her  room ;  while  Vere,  left  for 
the  first  time  since  the  ceremony  to  himself, 
paced  the  apartment  with  a  troubled  step — ^his 
brain  in  a  whirl  from  conflicting  emotions. 
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tempered  with  a  boding  gloom  that  oyerhung 
his  spirits  like  a  doiid. 

As  he  reeled,  rather  than  walked,  up  and 
down,  in  turning  he  caught  the  sight  of  his 
own  face  in  a  long  pier  glass  between  the  win- 
dows, and  was  struck  with  the  havoc  that  a 
few  hours  had  made  in  his  appearance.  Call- 
ing for  wine,  he  drank  it  like  water,  tumbler 
after  tumbler,  for  some  few  minutes,  till  he 
gasped  for  breath,  and  almost  dropped  with  the 
giddiness  resulting  from  the  sudden  rushing  of 
its  fumes  into  the  surcharged  vessels  of  his 
head.  But  except  the  temporary  elevation  that 
was  certain  to  arise  &om  such  a  maddening 
process,  he  experienced  no  benefit;  and  al- 
though his  powers  of  action  remained  to  him 
in  full  force,  he  rendered  himself  destitute  of 
reason  to  control  or  direct  his  movements,  and 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  course  they  took. 

AU  through  his  waking  intervals  from  fever 
dreams,  that  left  no  defined  sensation  but  that 
of  unmitigated  horror  in  the  sufferer's  mind, 
he  was  tormented  with  a  foul  and  fiery  thirst 
which  passed  the  powers  of  water  to  relieve. 
Half  senseless,  but  wholly  wretched,  did  he  lay 
till  morning  brought  with  it  a  returning  con- 
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sciousness  of  the  occurrences  of  the  preceding 
night ;  and  he  struggled  with  the  efforts  of  a 
strong  minded  man  for  the  attainment  of  a 
collected  firmness  that  was  his  usual  charac- 
teristic. 

But  the  first  ray  of  sunny  light  that  streamed 
through  the  crevices  of  the  closed  shutters 
overthrew  his  resolutions,  and  caused  him  to 
recoil  in  horror  firom  the  sight  which  it  re- 
vealed,  as  the  hideous  phantasy  of  his  strange 
visions  assumed  a  form  and  reality  almost  too 
awful  for  conception  or  belief— for  slumbering 
by  his  side^  grinning  more  ghastly  in  sleep 
than  wakings  through  the  leaden  and  cadaverous 
hue  that  an  unlimited  use  of  paint  had  left 
upon  the  skin,  laid  the  woman  he  had  wedded 
upon  trust — the  aunt  of  her  whom  he  trusted 
was  his  wife. 

The  dark  storm  that  lately  had  been  gather- 
ing round  his  head,  had  now  burst  upon  him 
in  full  force.  Into  the  pit  that  he  had  dug  for 
(yOara,  he  himself  had  fallen  deeper  than  his 
most  deadly  enemy  could  have  desired:  but 
not  a  hair's  breadth  lower  than,  in  fairness,  he 
deserved.  And  he  strove  to  convince  himself 
that  he  was  now  subject  to  the  delusive  in- 
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fluence  of  one  of  those  dreams  from  which  he 
had  just  awakened.  But  there  was  no  resisting 
the  conducive  evidence  of  his  own  senses^ 
coupled  with  the  whole  train  of  connectix^ 
circumstances  which  previously  had  never 
struck  his  unsuspecting  mind,  but  now  he  saw 
plainly  in  a  moment,  led  to  the  result  before 
him. 

But  most  he  marvelled  at  his  own  simplicity 
— that  hCy  the  man  for  whom,  in  strength  and 
mightiness  of  craft,  no  other  was  a  match, 
should  have  been  made  such  a  miserable  dupe 
in  a  matter  where  most  people  rely  upon  their 
own  powers,  without  confiding  in  the  agency  of 
others;  and  duped  by  one  on  whom  he  had 
played  to  the  last  point  of  endurance.  But 
now  the  worst  was  come  in  the  worst  form  in 
which  it  could  present  itself,  he  rallied  suffici- 
ently to  determine  upon  acting  like  himself. 
During  the  few  moments  he  allowed  himself 
for  thought,  before  coming  to  a  decision  on  the 
line  of  conduct  he  should  pursue,  two  alterna- 
tives presented  themselves  for  his  consideration. 
One  was,  to  put  a  bold  face  on  a  bad  matter ; 
and  brave  it  out,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred 
contrary  to  his  wishes  or  intentions,  till  he 
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eould  break  the  link  that  bound  him  by  a  sys* 
tematic  course  of  behaviour  that  nothing  should 
withstand.  But  then  there  came  before  him 
the  outrage  to  his  own  feelings  it  involved — ^the 
stinging  sense  of  humiliating  defeat  in  his 
cherished  object  of  revenge — the  ceremonious 
visits  of  mock  congratulation  with  which  he 
would  be  greeted — the  coarse  jokes  that  might 
be  anticipated  with  much  truth  from  Flamm — 
the  biting  commentaries  that  would  come  from 
the  mouth  of  cousin  Madge : — these  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  bear,  even  for  the  briefest 
space;  and  he  resolved  upon  the  only  other 
course  that  he  saw  left  him,  which  was,  to  trip 
his  anchor — crowd  all  sail  while  he  could — and 
giving  in  with  the  confession  of  being  fairly 
beaten,  never  more  be  seen  of  men  till  he  could 
manage  to  set  the  m^uriage  aside  upon  the  score 
of  fraud — if  that  wotdd  serve  his  need. 

Once  having  decided,  he  lost  no  time  in 
putting  his  design  into  execution :  and  before 
a  soul  was  stirring  in  the  house,  or  his  bride 
had  the  remotest  notion  of  her  husband^s 
roving  from  her  side,  he  was  clear  away, — ^with 
no  other  object  immediately  in  view  than  that 
of  widening  the  distance  between  himself  and 
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the  house  that  contained  his  wife,  as  much  as 
it  was  possible  to  do.  But  even  in  his  solitary 
flight  he  found  himself  imable  to  get  away 
from  unpleasing  associations  connected  with 
his  marriage ;  for  in  the  first  paper  that  he 
took  up  at  an  inn  where  he  stopped  to  take 
some  food  was  the  subjoined  announcement, 
which  Driscoll  the  day  before  had  left  for  Vere 
to  sign,  and  sent  down  for  insertion,  ii^  the  fol- 
lowing form — 

"On  the  evening  of  yesterday,  at  C*** 
church,  by  special  license,  by  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Willingsby  Scapegrace,  Edward  Vere,  esq. 
to  Margaret,  only  child  of  the  late  Sir  Richard 
Flamm,  bart.^  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  and 
Abingdon  Place,  Westminster,  and  cousin  to 
Capt.  Sir  Henry  Flamm  of  H.M.S.  Horsefly/' 

— ^for  the  purpose,,  it  would  seem,  of  having  the 
malicious  pleasure  of  seeing  it  contradicted  the 
next  day  through  the  medium  of  a  letter  from 
the  *^  Professional  Advisers ;''  which,  of  course, 
attracted  additional  attention  to  the  subject; 
and  was  addressed  to  the  Editor,  who  thought 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  add  an  explanative 
postscript;  which  called  forth  in  reply  another 
note,  of  Course. 
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The  first  letter  firom  Flamm^s  lawyers  be- 
gan— 

"Sir, — Among  the  announcements,  under 
the  head  of  Marriages,  in  your  publication  of 
this  day  is  a  statement  to  the  effect,  that  Mr. 
Edward  Vere  was  last  night  married  to  Miss 
Margaret  Mamm,  daughter  of  the  late  Sir 
Richard  Flamm ;  to  which,  in  the  absence  of 
her  cousin.  Sir  Henry  Flamm,  we  are  instructed 
on  the  part  of  the  lady,  (as  professional  ad- 
visers of  the  family,)  to  give  our  most  unquali- 
fied contradiction. 

We  are.  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servants. 

Miles,  Puggings,  and  Ward, 
Solicitors/' 
"  No.  **,  Hatton  Garden/' 

*♦*  [We  publish  the  above  letter  because 
we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  refusing  insertion  to 
any  statements  bearing  the  signature  of  so 
respectable  a  firm.  But  we  can  only  say  for 
ourselves,  that  if  the  account  is  incorrect,  it 
was  authenticated  by  the  handwriting  of  one 
of  the  principal  parties  concerned,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  acquainted  with  the  truth — Mr. 
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Vere  himself.    Probablj^  however,  the  auqnd- 
ous  event  is  postponed  for  a  few  days. — ^Ed.] 

The  second  letter  firom  the  soUeitors  was 
brief  as  the  preceding,  and  written  in  true  legal 
style. — 

To  the  Editor. 
'*  Sir, — Observing  appended  to  our  letter  of 
yesterday  regarding  the  alleged  marriage  of 
Mr.  Vere  with  Miss  Flamm,  an  editorial  re- 
mark to  the  effect  that  probably,  what  you  are 
pleased  to  term  the  ^auspicious  event,  is  only 
postponed  for  a  few  days.^  We  beg  to  state 
that,  as  no  marriage  was  ever  contemplated 
between  the  parties  named,  it  cannot  have 
been  put  off;  and  are  further  instructed  to 
say,  that  Miss  Flamm  was  prevented  by  illness 
from  even  being  present  at  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Vere  with  her  aunt. 
We  are.  Sir, 

Tour  obedient  servants, 
MiLBS^  PuoGiNGs,  and  Ward.'' 

*9le*  [So  it  seems,  then,  that  a  marriage  did 
take  place  after  all.  We  only  hope,  for  the 
sake  of  the  gentleman,  that  he  has  not  married 
the  wrong  lady  by  mistake.-^Ed«] 
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At  this  point,  everybody  thought  the  corre- 
spondence would  have  ended ;  but  next  day^s 
paper^ — to  the  astonishment  of  the  public^  who 
were  growing  quite  enlightened  in  the  matter, 
and  beginning  to  take  an  interest  in  the  case^— 
contained  the  following  fix>m  the  persevering 
lawyers : — 

ALLEGED  MARRIAGE. 

'^  Sir, — ^As  the  whole  proceedings  connected 
with  this  case  will  shortly  come  before  the 
public  in  another  shape,  we  have  no  remarks 
to  offer  on  the  subject  further,  than  that  having 
drawn  the  settlements,  which  Mr.  Vere  had 
ample  opportunities  of  perusing,  or  advising 
with  his  solicitors  upon,  before  signing;  we 
cannot  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  any  grounds 
for  misconception  could  exist. 
We  are.  Sir, 

&c.  &c. 

M.  P.  &  W/' 

Having  devoted  so  much  space  already  to 
the  subject,  and  entertaining  no  wish  in  all 
likelihood  to  spoil  the  relish  of  the  joke,  by 
prolonging  the  controversy  to  an  interminable 
period — ^the  Editor  made  no  remark  beyond  the 
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expression  of  his  intention  to  close  his  columns 
against  all  further  correspondence  on  the 
matter;  and  a  sly  profession  of  his  ignorance 
as  to  what  the  solicitors  could  aUude^  when 
they  talked  of  a  matter  shortly  coming  before 
the  public^  which  was  so  essentially  of  a  strictly 
private  nature. 

But  the  beauty  of  the  case  was  incomplete 
till  a  couple  of  days  saw  the  following  para- 
graphs placed  conspicuously  over  the  leader^ 
under  the  line 

NOTICB  TO  COBBESPONDfiNTS. 

"  The  unhappy  and  deserted  Margaret. — ^Al- 
though deeply  sympathising  in  the  situation  of 
this  misused^  but  we  must  add,  ill-advised  lady, 
we  cannot  consent  to  the  publication  of  her 
sorrows — first,  on  account  of  the  determination 
we  have  already  expressed ;  and  secondly,  that 
the  terms  in  her  letter  of  'pequred  wretch^ — 
*  double-faced  cheat,^  &c.,  &c.,  as  applied  to  any 
individual,  would  subject  us  to  the  consequences 
of  an  action  for  libel/^ 

"ISwi.  and  Rev.  WiUingsby  Scapegrace  — ^We 
have  no  doubt  in  the  world,  but  that  the  mar- 
riage to  which  his  letter  refers  was  celebrated 
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according  to  the  canons;  but  as  we  are  not 
an  ecclesiastical  court  of  reference^  we  do  not 
see  the  necessity  of  his  writing  to  us  upon  the 
subject. — His  denial  of  having  received  more 
than  the  usual  fee  for  marrying  parties  with  a 
special  license  is  also  needless/' 

"The  Letter  of  a  Proctor  from  Doctors' 
Commons^  on  the  same  subject^  is  an  Adver- 
tisement/' 

''Mr.  DriscoU's  Note,  dated  Bristol,  shall 
have  our  best  attention.  We  quite  agree  with 
the  writer." 


Public  attention  was  thoroughly  aroused: 
but  what  became  of  Vere  all  this  while  was 
never  known;  nor  can  we  throw  any  light 
upon  his  proceedings,  till  a  few  days  had 
suiSced  for  the  restoration  of  his  nerves  to 
their  usual  tone,  and  enabled  him  to  return 
openly  to  the  metropolis,  and  present  his  un- 
blushing face  to  the  ordeal  of  pubUc  gaze. 
DriscoU,  in  the  interim,  proceeded  onwards 
night  and  day  in  hopes  of  for^taUing  the  post 
— by  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  Vere  had 
written  to  CyGara-^— by  crossing  ffom  Bristol  to 
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Cork;  ndiile  the  letters,  of  course,  went  via 
Dublin,  on  board  a  government  packet  firom 
Holyhead. 

But  through  some  delay  in  regard  to  horses, 
conjoined  with  the  dull  sailing  of  the  passenger 
sloop,  the  mail  beat  him  by  a  few  hours ;  and 
when  he  arrived  on  board  the  Horsefly  in  Cork 
harbour,  he  found  (yGara  had  got  what  Vere, 
in  the  moment  of  brief  exultation,  had  desig- 
nated his  quiettUf — and  had  sailed  out  immedi- 
ately, without  communicating  the  intelligence 
to  any  one,  although  he  happened  to  be  dining 
with  Flamm  at  the  time  the  letters  were  brought 
off.  When  the  portentous  looking  packet  that 
contained  a  fac-simile  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury's  special  license  for  the  marriage  of 
Edward  Vere,  bachelor,  with  Margaret  ¥l«nm, 
spinster,  was  put  into  CGrara's  hands,  a  glance 
at  the  document  as  he  broke  the  seal  was 
sufficient  to  convince  him  of  its  authentic 
character ;  and  he  put  his  hand  quickly  to  his 
forehead,  as  if  struck  with  a  sudden  shoot  of 
pain.  But  otherwise,  he  betrayed  no  emotion ; 
and  crumpling  up  the  paper,  thrust  it  into  his 
pocket,  and  said  nothing  tiU  the  bottles  had 
gone  their  last  round,  and  Flamm  was  in  his 
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first  sleep*— when  die  young  Irishman  asked  the 
first  lieut^umt  for  a  boat. 

^^Groing?''— -mqoired  the  officer^  in  some 
surprise. 

<^Only  on  board  the  yacht  ^^—aaid  O^Oara^ 
pointing  to  Freeman's  schooner^  which  laid  off 
the  distance  of  a  couple  of  cables'  lengths  upon 
the  frigate's  bow. 

"  What  makes  you  go  so  soon  ?"— demanded 
the  officer^  who  was  struck  with  something 
strange  in  (yOarafs  manner,  although  he  ob- 
served nothing  of  sufficient  moment  to  warrant 
detaining  him  on  board,  or  rousing  the  captain ; 
for  to  wake  up  Flamm  in  harbour,  for  what 
the  baronet  called  nothing,  was  a  measure  re- 
quiring the  most  mature  deliberation;  as  the 
attempt  to  take  a  bone  from  a  dog  involved 
less  danger  than  was  incurred  in  depriving 
Flamm  of  any  portion  of  his  sleep. 

*^  I  have  had  a  letter  " — replied  CGara,  al- 
most suffocated  in  his  throat  as,  with  great 
difficulty,  he  got  these  few  words  out. 

'*  No  bad  news  in  it,  I  hope.  You're  not 
well" — ^remarked  the  lieutenant,  turning  round 
with  an  order  to  a  midshipman  to  pipe  away  a 
boat. 
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The  piercing  notes  of  the  call,  and  the  deeper 
tones  of  the  petty  ofiScer  who  winded  it,  and 
hoarsely  called  away  a  cutter's  crew^  struck 
with  a  painful  thrill  upon  O'Gkffa's  nerves,  and 
his  steps  faltered  as  he  went  down  the  frigate's 
side :  but  passing  through  the  air  as  the  boat 
shoved  off  and  the  men  gave  way,  produced  -  a 
transient  though  grateful  sensation  of  relief. 
When  they  reached  the  yacht,  her  crew  were 
down  at  tea ;  but  a  thump  or  two  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  deck  with  a  handspike  soon  brought 
up  all  hands,  consisting  of  about  a  dozen  fine 
young  men,  in  glazed  hats,^  striped  fi*ocks,  and 
clean  duck  trousers ;  and  (yGara  ordered  the 
windlass  to  be  manned,  and  a  signal  hoisted  for 
a  pilot,  who  took  the  little  schooner  clear  of  the 
Cove,  and  left  her  about  eight  in  the  evening 
standing  to  the  southward,  with  light  easterly 
airs  which  barely  gave  her  more  than  steerage 
way. 


CHAP.  XIV. 


With  some  diiSculty  Driscoll  succeeded  in 
rousing  Mamm  to  a  state  of  comparative  com- 
prehension that  something  extraordinary  had 
occurred  to  produce  the  sudden  departure  of 
O'Gara — ^the  appearance  of  the  merchant^  and 
cause  a  necessity  for  his  own  unseasonable  dis- 
turbance ;  which  was  an  infiraction  of  a  standing 
order  that^  in  the  first  instance^  he  felt  strongly 
prompted  to  resent,  and  even  got  upon  his  legs 
that  he  might  put  his  intentions  into  efiect. 
But  Driscoll^s  travel-worn  dress^and  his  anxious 
face  as  he  breathlessly  inquired  about  O'Gara^ 
alarmed  him ;  and  with  a  terrified  face,  Flamm 
asked  if  he  were  overboard. 

**I  hope  not.  Sir  Henry  ^' — ^said  the  first 
lieutenant.     *^ He  left  the  ship*'— — 

«  What  did  you  let  him  leave  the  ship  for, 
then?'* — Fkmm  sharply  interrupted,  in  the 
vol-.  II.  o 
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peevish  tone  of  a  sleepy  man  awoke  before  his 
time. 

"  He  asked  for  a  boat,  sir'* 

'^A  boy  like  that  has  no  business  with  a 
boat,  sir  V^ — said  Flamm  with  wonderful  fierce- 
ness. ^^You  donH  know  what  mischief  he 
might  get  into  in  a  boat.  Why  didn't  you 
break  his  head?'' — and  with  this  officer-like 
reprehension  Flamm  seated  himself  with  an 
evident  strong  determination  of  going  fast 
asleep  before  he  got  up  again. 

*'Com6,  Flamm" — said  Driscoll,  shaking 
him  till  the  ponderous  frame  of  the  post-captain 
rocked  like  a  ship  at  sea. 

'^Now,  who  are  you} — and  what  do  you 
want?" — ^muttered  Flamm. 

^'  I  am  Driscoll ;  and  want  you  to  wake  up 
and  weigh  " 

^^  Weigh — what  do  you  know  about  weigh- 
ing?— ^scales  in  the  bread  room."— drowsily 
muttered  Flamm  in  broken  sentences;  min- 
gling associations  as  he  slept  on,  in  defiance  of 
all^efibrts  to  thoroughly  arouse  him. 

^'Vere's  married !" — exclaimed  Driscoll  in  his 
ear;  thinking  that  this  announcement  might 
have  the  desired  efiect. 
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^^  What  do  I  care  for  that^  so  long  as  I  am 
not/' — Flamm  replied^  with  characteristic  self- 
ishness and  abhorrence  of  the  matrimonial  tie. 

"  But  he's  married  aunt  Margaret  *' — ^Dris- 
coU  pertinaciously  contmued. 

"AuntMai^aretP* — shouted  Flamm.  ^^Mar^ 
ried  /'' — he  exclaimed ;  while  placing  his  hands 
upon  his  sides  to  support  the  strain^  he  leaned 
back  against  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  roared 
with  laughter  till  the  cabin  rang  with  the 
noise, — as  DriscoU  recounted  to  his  wondering 
ears  the  events  connected  with  the  match  that 
have  already  been  detailed. 

The  joke  was  so  good,  that  he  called  down 
his  first  lieutenant — and  had,  indeed,  a  great 
mind  to  turn  the  hands  up — to  enjoy  its  rich- 
ness with  him ;  as,  that  so  great  a  biter  as  Vere 
should  be  so  keenly  bitten,  was  not  an  incident 
of  every,  day  occurrence.  But  the  first  lieu- 
tenant's description  of  O'Gara's  demeanour  on 
receipt  of  his  "quietus,"  justified  his  friend's 
worst  fears,  as  to  the  effect  the  communication 
might  take  upon  a  mind  of  such  an  impetuous 
constitution  as  CGara's. 

On  examination  of  the  pilot  who  had  carried 
the  schooner  to  sea,  it  appeared  very  possible 
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that  the  yacht  might  be  come  up  with  before 
she  got  beyond  the  southern  limits  of  the 
Horsefly's  cruising  ground.  The  winds  were 
light ;  which,  as  the  Horsefly  sailed  well,  was 
rather  in  favor  of  her  overhauling  the  schooner 
before  the  latter  vessel  ran  too  far.  It  was  a 
fine  clear  night,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  first 
watch;  and  the  fi-igate  weighed  and  sailed, 
taking  a  pleasant  breeze  to  sea  with  her,  that 
filled  her  royals  and  top-gallant-sails,  and  gave 
every  promise  of  increase. 

Flamm  was  in  the  highest  spirits  and  best  of 
humours.  He  joked  with  his  officers — swore 
at  the  men,  and  kicked  the  midshipmen  in  most 
facetious  style — ordered  an  extra  pint  of  grog 
to  be  served  out  to  the  ship's  company — and 
had  mulled  claret  in  the  cabin  for  all  the  lieu- 
tenants, reefers,  and  civilians.  So  talkative,  so 
lively,  and  so  liberal  was  Flamm,  no  man 
before  had  ever  seen  the  like;  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  all  hands  for'ard  were  two- 
thirds  drunk  by  ten  o'clock;  and  those  aft, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  lieutenant  and 
the  mate  of  the  watch,  an  old  sober-headed 
passed  midshipman  of  about  forty  years  of 
age,  were  not  much  better. 
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The  smell  of  the  spiced  wine — the  fumes  of 
tobacco  smoke — and  the  splitting  uproar  of  so 
many  voices  roaring  out  in  chorus  to  the  dif- 
ferent songs  that  heightened  the  general  hilarity 
—soon  drove  DriscoU  on  deck,  to  seek  a  refuge 
for  his  aching  head  in  the  freshness  of  the  air ; 
while  Flamm,  sending  down  the  first  lieutenant 
to  preside  over  the  revels  in  his  cabin,  took 
charge  of  the  ship  himself,  with  the  remark  to 
his  prime  minister,  that  ^^  he  supposed  she  was 
all  right  ;^'  and  placing  a  speaking  trumpet 
under  his  left  arm,  proceeded  to  pace  the  deck, 
and  beguile  the  hours  in  familiar  talk,  and  an 
occasional  drafl  out  of  the  smoking  tumbler 
that  flanked  a  plate  of  broken  biscuit  on  the 
drum-head  of  the  capstern. 

*^  Fine  command ! " — enthusiastically  ex- 
claimed the  merchant,  casting  his  eye  aloft, 
and  glancing  round  the  deck,  which  echoed  to 
the  measured  tread  of  the  sentries  at  the  gang- 
way; while  the  cheering  cry  of  ^^ All's  well!*' 
was  heard  in  harmonious  keeping  at  the  stroke 
of  each  half  hour  beU. 

"All  very  pretty *' — answered  Flamm — "but 
d — d  unpleasant'* — ^he  added,  as  he  crossed  the 
deck,  and  leaning  over  the  side,  watched  the 
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sparkling  bubbles  that  were  beginning  to  mark 
the  increased  way  upon  the  ship^  now  that  her 
topsails  drew. 

**  We  mustn^t  forget  this  schooner^  though. — 
Forecastle  there !'' 

**  Keep  a  bright  look-out  !'^ — Flamm  grum- 
bled confidently  through  the  trumpet;  well 
knowing  this  to  be  an  order  in  which  he  could 
not  commit  a  blunder. 

"Ay  ay,  sir!'* — ^was  the  answer:  and  after 
two  or  three  further  turns,  DriscoU  completely 
tired  out,  made  a  bed  in  the  nettings  with 
some  flags,  and  wrapping  himself  up  in  the 
large  ensign,  laid  down  with  a  request  to  be 
called  when  the  schooner  was  in  sight,  went  off 
in  a  profound  sleep  that  excited  the  envy  and 
admiration  of  his  companion;  who,  (without 
perhaps  any  intention  of  emulating  the  example 
of  the  merchant,)  soon  found  a  resting  place 
for  his  back  against  the  fore  part  of  the  mizen- 
mast,  and  with  his  feet  set  wide  asunder  for  the 
better  support  of  his  weary  limbs — ^his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  and  his  head  sunk  upon  his 
chest ;  his  body  was  observed  to  sway  in  keep- 
ing with  the  roll  of  the  ship. 
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The  night  wore  on,  growing  overcast  as  it  got 
later — ^but  still  the  carouse  continued  in  the 
captain's  cabin ;  and,  whether  from  the  dark- 
ness at  the  time,  or  through  neglect,  the  frigate 
was  close  up  with  the  yacht  before  she  was  seen 
from  the  Horsefly.  Directly,  however,  she  was 
made  out,  one  of  the  men  stationed  as  a  look- 
out shouted,  ^*  Schooner  in  sight !'' 

^^  Schooner  in  sight,  sir  !'' — ^said  the  mate  of 
the  watch,  touching  his  hat  to  Flamm;  who 
received  the  report  with  a  nod,  but  whether  of 
sleepiness,  or  acknowledgment,  the  officer  could 
not  determine;  so  he  took  upon  himself  to 
sing  out  "  Whereaway  ?'' 

*^  Ahead,  sir — ^right  ahead.'' — was  the  reply ; 
and  the  ship  gave  a  send  at  the  moment,  and 
her  captain  a  second  nod,  but  no  orders,  though 
they  were  now  so  near,  that  Driscoll  got  up 
and  went  forward,  and  called  to  O'Gara,  whose 
form  he  fancied  himself  able  to  distinguish  as 
the  yacht  came  up  in  the  wind ;  and  some  one 
on  board  called  to  the  man  at  the  wheel  to 
come  no  higher. 

^^ We're  close  aboard  of  her,  sir!" — said  a 
quarter-master  to  the  mate. 

*^  I  can't  help  it." — ^replied  the  other. 
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^  She's  right  under  our  bows !" — shouted  a 
voice  from  the  foreyard^  in  tones  sufficient  to 
have  woke  the  dead^  but  by  no  means  loud 
enough  to  rouse  up  Flamm. 

^^  Down  with  the  hebn^' — sung  out  the  first 
lieutenant  from  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  as  he 
scrambled  up — ^^  let  go  the  head-sheets/' 

*^  All  gone^  sir/' — ^was  the  reply,  as  the  mate 
sprung  into  the  waist  to  execute  the  order  with 
his  own  hands. 

*^Hard  a  lee — hard  a  leeP' — ^repeated  the 
first  lieutenant,  jumping  on  a  gun  and  motion- 
ing with  his  speaking-trumpet.  **Too  late — 
we're  ov^r  her  by  G — !" — he  added  with  em- 
phasis, as  the  schooner  was  run  down,  and 
slowly  sunk  stem  foremost — ^the  wheel  flew 
round,  and  the  frigate  came  to  the  wind,  and 
her  captain  to  an  indistinct  knowledge  of  the 
awful  catastrophe  occasioned  by  his  unre- 
strained indulgence  of  an  infirmity  that  totally 
unfitted  him  for  a  profession  requiring,  above 
all  others,  the  power  of  wakefulness  for  the 
proper  performance  of  its  arduous  duties. 

We  must  now  return  and  trace  the  progress 
of  O'Gara  from  the  time  the  pilot  left  his  yacht, 
some   hours   before    the    accident    spoken   of 
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above;  when  one  hand  was  kept  on  deck  to 
steer;  while  the  remainder  were  sent  again 
below  to  finish  their  evening  meal,  the  course 
of  which  had  been  interrupted  by  (yGara,  who 
now  found  himself  almost  alone  in  a  state  of 
mind  that  rendered  him  totally  unfitted  for  the 
sole  charge  of  the  vessel  which,  of  course,  de- 
volved on  him.  He  felt  bewildered  and  unable 
to  form  any  defined  plan  of  future  action ;  but 
drawing  a  hard  breath,  and  casting  a  suspicious 
eye  around  him  in  a  manner  strongly  indicative 
of  the  fact  of  disorder  reigning  in  his  brain,  he 
took  the  paper  out  to  read  it  more  at  leisure  in 
the  dim  light  of  waning  day. 

But  the  letters  swam  before  his  eyes ;  and 
the  document  dropped  from  his  hands,  and 
would  have  fallen  at  his  feet,  had  not  the  eddy 
wind  from  the  schooner's  main-sail  floated  it 
beyond  the  low  bulwark ;  and  the  outspread 
sheet  of  paper  sailed  away  down  to  leeward  in 
the  breeze  till  the  curling  head  of  a  rising  wave 
arrested  its  course,  and  the  surface  proved  its 
final  resting-place. 

(yGara  watched  it  with  a  firenzied  stare, 
straining  his  sight  till  the  object  was  altogether 
hidden  from  his  view ;  and,  giddy  in  his  head, 
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and  sick  at  heart,  he  turned  away,  and  gave  his 
mind  up  to  the  contemplation  of  his  own  sup- 
posed misfortunes,  in  which  Vere's  measure  had 
quite  succeeded  at  producing  his  belief.  De- 
voted to  the  woman  of  his  choice ;  and  proud 
that  by  her,  Ae-— once  a  despised  and  laughter 
moving  lamester — ^should  have  been  chosen 
above  all  others  who  strove  for  her  hand ;  the 
mortification  of  the  present  stroke,  that  an- 
nihilated all  his  hopes  at  a  single  blast,  was  too 
humbling  for  patient  endurance  by  any  human 
fortitude,  and  he  shrank  without  an  effort  to 
bear  up  gainst  the  blow. 

Fate  was  too  heavy  for  him,  though  he  felt 
that  against  its  ordinary  inflictions  he  could 
have  struggled  like  a  man.  He  neither  cursed 
— as  other  men  under  lighter  losses  have  been 
known  to  do — the  making  of  his  fortunes,  or 
the  man  who  marred  them  with  his  hellish 
talent  of  turning  goodness  into  evil.  Despair 
too  big  for  utterance  had  mastered  him — ^he  felt 
in  his  madness,  as  if  a  phial  of  Almighty  wrath 
was  pouring  on  his  head  in  retribution  of  some 
unknown  sin  of  black  enormity;  and,  speech- 
less and  overpowered  with  the  thought,  he 
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paced  the  deck  with  the  rapidity  of  one  desir- 
ous of  escaping  from  himself. 

But  there  is  a  solitude  upon  the  sea  in  the 
watches  of  the  nighty  when  all  is  still  save  the 
murmuring  breath  of  heaven  and  gentle  ripple 
of  the  cleaving  wave — ^when  the  stars  look 
down  from  their  spheres  in  brightness  and  in 
peace  upon  the  depths  below^  shedding  a  sacred 
influence  around^  unknown  to  the  wanderer  by 
land  alone ;  and  in  that  solitude^ 

**  Such  the  scene,  and  such  the  hour/' 

thought  will  have  its  sway ;  and  all  attempts 
by  man  at  flight  from  conscience^  or  from  care^ 
is  vain. 

As  0*Gara  yet  strove  to  disengage  himself 
from  the  train  of  reflections  that  arose^  a  sharp 
squall  struck  the  yacht.  Her  lee  gunnel  was 
buried  in  an  instant  in  a  sheet  of  foam ;  and 
startled  by  the  violence  of  the  sudden  shocks 
her  scanty  crew  mustered  on  deck  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  word  to  shorten  sail.  But  the  force 
of  the  gust  was  exhausted  in  a  moment ;  and 
the  lull  which  followed,  conjoined  with  the 
general  appearance  of  the  weather,  gave  indi- 
cation that  the  breeze  was  falling  even  lighter 
than  before.    The  eighth  half  hour  glass  of  the 
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first  watch  was  out — ^the  midnight  bell  was 
struck — ^the  starboard  watch  was  called^  and 
the  larboard^  as  soon  as  relieved^  returned  be- 
low ;  while  OGara  stretched  himself  upon  the 
skylight  gratings  of  the  cabin^  and  bared  his 
head  to  the  current  of  air  that  streamed  thinly 
over  his  hard  and  sleepless  couch^  and  fanned 
his  throbbing  temples ;  while  the  drops  of  dew 
that  showered  down  upon  him  at  each  flap  of 
the  satiuated  canvass^  as  the  raking  masts 
shook  their  slack  rigging,  and  the  light  gafis 
swayed  at  each  heave  yielded  by  the  schooner 
to  the  buffets  of  the  swell — were  cooling  and 
grateful  to  his  senses  as  water  in  the  desert ; 
and  the  pores  of  his  skin  drank  in  the  moisture 
as  cracks  of  earth  receive  the  rain. 

The  atmosphere  was  impregnated  with  its 
usual  chilly  temperature  at  this  period  of  the 
night ;  but  O'Gara  experienced  no  sensation  of 
cold,  and  even  caused  bucket  after  bucket  of 
salt-water  to  be  dashed  over  him,  which  tem- 
porarily checked,  but  failed  of  quenching,  the 
internal  raging  fire  that  existed  in  his  blood, 
and  prostrated  all  his  faculties :  but  refireshed 
a  little  from  the  action  of  the  water,  he  essayed 
to  rouse  himself,  and  resume  his  charge  of  the 
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deck;  while  he  attended  to  every  minutiae  of 
duty  with  the  feeling  of  an  Indian  adorning 
himself  to  die. 

He  trimmed  to  each  light  aiiy  catspaw  that 
stole  over  the  water,  scarcely  ruffling  its  sur- 
face^ with  a  quickness  and  perseverance  telUng 
of  the  school  in  which  he  had  been  bred,  and 
of  the  master  hand  by  whom  he  had  been  in* 
structed  in  the  duties  of  a  seaman ;  and  when, 
as  the  night  wore  on,  and  the  flaws  of  wind 
increased  in  power,  gradually  freshening  at  last 
into  a  pleasant  and  increasing  breeze,  every 
stitch  that  would  draw  was  crowded  on  with 
the  greedy  haste  of  a  cruiser  making  sail  in 
chase,  rather  than  the  leisurely  ease  of  a  private 
yacht,  to  whom  making  her  passage  a  few  hours 
earlier,  or  later,  was  of  no  great  consequence, 
especially  when  steering  a  course  all  over  the 
world.  But  all  the  work  was  done  in  time ;  and 
the  hands  on  deck  dispersed  themselves  in  the 
lee  scuppers,  and  other  equally  convenient 
parts,  to  rest. 

The  sleep  of  the  wearied  seaman  is  noiseless 
as  the  slumber  of  a  child ;  and  the  little  time 
allowed  for  its  indulgence,  with  the  uncertainty 
of  its  duration,  causes  him  to  sink  into  a  state 
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of  repose  whenever  an  opportunity  falls  in  his 
way^  with  a  peaceful  ease  unknown  to  the 
votaries  of  luxury  by  land.  (VGara  lounged 
about  the  deck  amid  the  group  of  silent  and 
recumbent  forms;  and  for  the  first  time  he 
heaved  a  sigh  of  envy — ^that  heretofore  no  mal- 
formation in  his  proportion  had  called  up  in  his 
rugged  breast — as  he  noted  the  calm  that 
reigned  around  in  every  mind  but  his. 

His  step  was  slow  and  lingering.  It  wanted 
the  elasticity  which  seemed  to  spurn  the  deck 
when,  in  moments  of  danger,  the  excitement  of 
command  called  forth  the  nobler  qualities  of  a 
mind  deserving  of  a  better  casket  for  its  shrine. 
A  heavy  hand  was  upon  him ;  and  leaning  his 
head  upon  his  hands,  he  sat  down  in  a  fit  of 
moody  gloom  upon  the  pivot  gun.  A  cloth  or 
two  of  the  head  sails  shook  lightly  in  the  wind, 
and  O'Gara  turned  away  with  a  sympathetic 
shiver.  The  boy  at  the  wheel  was  standing 
motionless  beside  it :  he  was  sleeping  too ;  for 
the  spokes  escaped  from  the  pressure  of  his 
hand,  and  O'Gara  called  to  him  aloud;  and 
the  hollow  sound  of  his  own  voice  startled  him, 
though  the  helmsman  still  dozed  on;  and 
tongue-tied  from  a  vague  feeling  of  terror  that 
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was  creeping  fast  upon  him,  the  second  sum- 
mons died  away  upon  his  lips.  Horror  now  in 
all  its  forms  beset  him ;  and  the  depths  of  the 
sea  would  have  received  his  troubled  spirit,  but 
his  limbs  refused  their  office.  All  power  of 
action  had  deserted  him,  and  he  stood  rivetted 
and  spell-bound  to  the  spot.  He  gazed  upon 
the  land  of  his  birth  that  they  were  leaving 
fast ;  and  as  he  looked,  the  moon  rose  from  the 
dark  horizon  blood-red  as  a  setting  sun.  Light 
and  darkness  then  were  seen  contending  one 
against  the  other ;  and  as  the  mist  rolled  off  in 
black  and  sluggish  wreaths  across  the  disc  of 
the  broad  planet,  the  tomb  of  his  fathers  in 
byegone  ages  was  unclosed,  and  the  dead 
walked  past  him  in  array.  But  the  train 
seemed  incomplete;  and  the  leader  of  the 
ghastly  band  was  beckoning  for  the  last  heir 
of  a  time-honored  but  now  fallen  house,  to  take 
the  place  allotted  for  his  spirit  in  their  ranks. 

He  had  but  waited  for  this  call ;  and  strain- 
ing his  hands  together  in  the  attitude  of  prayer 
towards  the  heavens,  he  sprang  upon  the  taffrail. 
But  astern  of  the  schooner,  and  directly  in  her 
wake,  he  heard  voices  as  of  men  in  pursuit  call- 
ing him  by  name.     He  listened — stooped  to 
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hide  himself  in  the  dark  shadow  of  some  gigantic 
object  immediately  beneath^  and  take  the  plunge 
by  stealth ;  but  was  met  by  the  apparition  of  a 
tall  ship,  which  cast  its  reflection  in  advance 
on  the  molten  face  of  the  gleaming  sea.  Its 
aspect  was  so  terrible  that  he  could  not  face  it 
But  the  voices  were  loud  and  near,  and  he 
essayed  with  all  his  strength  to  leap ;  when  the 
bowsprit  of  the  ship  changed  into  the  likeness 
of  a  might]^  arm  extended  forth  to  seize  hioi. 
He  even  felt  the  rushing  of  the  wind  as  the 
limb  beat  the  air  in  its  descent ;  and  he  stag- 
gered from  his  narrow  footing  overboard. 
There  was  one  wild  shriek  in  falling — one  loud 
splash,  as  he  struck  the  surface — a  moment^  too 
brief  for  noting,  of  shouting  and  confusion. 
And  then  there  came  a  deafening  crash,  and  a 
pouring  of  water  into  the  cavities  of  the  sinking 
craft: — a  few  stifled  cries  of  short  duration, 
and  the  louder  wail  and  stronger  sob  of  those 
who  wakened  from  fheir  sleep  in  the  pangs  of 
drowning  agony;  as,  unchecked  by  the  collision, 
the  heavy  frigate  slowly  floated  over  the  remains 
of  the  schooner's  wreck,  and  the  whole  of  her 
crew  were  struggling  in  the  vortex  as  the  vessel 
settled  down. 


\, 
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But  high  above  the  din  were  heard  the  clear 
loud  tones  of  a  collected  voice  in  high  authority 
-^the  rattle  of  rope  upon  the  deck^  as  the  after- 
guard crowded  to  the  braces^  and  peculiar  creak 
of  the  boatsfalls  traversing  over  sheaves  in  their 
passage  through  the  blocks  and  davit  heads^ 
mingled  with  the  quick  succeeding  clang  of 
oars  in  the  rowlocks^  worked  with  a  regular  and 
even  stroke  by  the  sinewy  arms  of  British  sea- 
men^ who  vented  their  feelings  in  a  deafening 
cheer  at  every  life  they  saved. 

It  was  a  striking  transition  from  the  riotous 
song  and  merry  laugh  to  the  impressive  still- 
ness that  now  reigned  on  board  the  frigate^  as 
she  laid  hove  to  with  her  courses  hanging  in 
festoons  from  the  quarters  of  her  lower  yards — 
her  loftier  sails  thrown  flat  aback^  and  her 
cutters  down ;  with  such  of  the  officers  as  were 
sufficiently  sobered  to  be  trusted  away  with  a 
boat^  standing  erect  in  the  stern-sheets  to  get  a 
better  view;  while  the  red  fire  of  two  life-buoys 
danced  at  the  top  ends  of  their  weighted  staffs, 
and  blue  lights  held  at  arm's  length  over  either 
quarter,  shed  as  they  burnt  away,  their  accus- 
tomed sulphureous  and  unearthly  glare  upon 
the  scene. 
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"  Give  way,  my  fine  fellows — ^for  your  lives, 
give  wayP' — shouted  a  thick  voice  from  the 
frigate  that,  even  through  the  unusual  earnest- 
ness of  its  tones,  was  easily  recognised  as 
Flamm's. 

*^  Pull  steadily  over  the  ground,  men ;  and 
pick  them  up  one  at  a  time/^ — on  the  other 
hand,  was  the  admonitory  caution  of  the  first 
lieutenant — *^  You're  right  among  them  all.'* 

^^  Five  guineas  for  each  boat,  and  fifty  for 
O'Gara !'' — continued  Flamm. 

"  D — n  his  guineas  \" — growled  an  old 
quarter-master,  in  reply  to  this  magnificent  and 
tempting  offer,  holding  the  tiller  of  a  cutter  in 
one  hand,  while  he  made  a  grab  at  a  man  with 
the  other,  and  hauled  him  bodily  in — ^^*He'd 
better  have  gone  below,  or  kept  awake;  and 
then  he  might  have  had  them  himself  to  pay 
his  debts,  or  spend  in  night  caps  P' 

Thanks,  however,  to  the  favorable  state  of 
the  weather,  and  the  exertions  of  the  first  lieu- 
tenant, seconded  by  the  steadiness  of  some  of 
the  best  men  in  the  fiigate — ^who  could  drink 
their  own  allowance  and  another  man's  besides 
without  it  impairing  their  faculties — the  ac- 
cident was  attended  with  comparatively  trifling 
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consequences ;  for  when  the  boats  were  recalled^ 
it  was  found  they  contained  every  member  of 
the  schooner's  crew ;  though  some  were  so  far 
gone  as  to  require  to  undergo  the  painful  pro- 
cess of  resuscitation  at  the  surgeon's  hands* 
O'Gara  was  the  last  picked  up  of  all ;  and  his 
escape  was  miraculous^  for  he  was  discovered 
with  his  feet  wedged  in  between  the  bars  of  a 
hen-coop^  and  his  head  below  the  water,  strik- 
ing out  with  his  arms  in  a  downward  direction, 
while  the  surface  was  tinged  with  the  blood 
that  copiously  issued  from  his  nose  and  mouth. 
The  man  of  science  shook  his  head  as  he 
was  brought  on  board  and  carefully  conveyed 
to  Flamm's  cabin,  where  he  was  stretched  in  a 
*state  of  insensibility  upon  a  cot;  and  the  first 
inquiry  of  the  surgeon,  (inclining,  possibly,  to 
prejudge  the  habits  of  any  associates  of  the 
baronet's  from  witnessing  his  captain's  daily 
mode  of  life,)  was,  if  he  were  temperate ;  and 
on  receiving  an  assurance  from  Driscoll  in  the 
affirmative,  he  gravely  observed  that  it  was. 
"fortunate."  But  youth  was  on  his  side ;  and 
a  free  exercise  of  the  lancet,  joined  with  a  con- 
stitution unimpaired  by  habits  of  excess,  after 
a  lapse  of  some  days,  carried  O'Gara  through. 
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and  brought  faim  nearer  to  the  consummation 
of  his  hopes. 

Meanwhile^  preparations  were  actively  com- 
pleted for  the  temporary  return  of  the  colonel 
to  the  castle^  and  the  more  permanent  re- 
sidence of  the  **young  people/^  The  whole  was 
partially  restored.  One  wing  was  rendered 
habitable ;  and,  out  of  compliment  to  the  feel- 
ings of  his  father  and  the  prejudices  of  his 
tenantry,  rather  than  in  consequence  of  any 
religious  bias  on  the  part  of  the  son,  an  old 
Chapel  attached  was  cleaned  out  and  fitted  up 
for  the  performance  of  its  solemnization  in 
accordance  with  the  ceremonies  of  the  Romish 
Faith,  as  well  as  by  the  rites  of  the  Established 
Church. 

As  the  time  for  one  marriage  was  ap- 
proaching, which  was  to  be  celebrated  on  a 
scale  befitting  the  rank  and  expectation  of  the 
parties,  another  match — originating  in  fraud, 
contracted  by  stealth,  and  terminating  in  bitter 
disappointment — was  strenuously  attempted  to 
be  rendered  void  by  Vere,  on  grounds  that  he 
was  professionally  advised,  would  be  found  in- 
sufficient for  the  establishment  of  his  desired 
point  in  law ;  and  all  efibrts  of  mutual  friends 
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for  an  arrangement  of  an  amicable  nature  hav- 
ing come  to  nought^  Yere  was  fain  to  abandon 
his  position  to  the  lady^  who  took  up  the 
cudgels  with  true  conjugal  determination  of 
enforcing  restitution  of  her  rights^  and  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  promulgation  of  a 
mandate  peremptorily  enjoining  him  to  receive 
her  back  ad  mensam  et  ad  thorumi  which^ 
Flamm  observed,  and  the  world  in  general 
therein  agreed,  if  the  recusant  fugitive  could 
only  be  caught  hold  of  and  compelled  to  do, 
would  be  a  righteous,  fitting,  and  sufficient 
punishment  for  all  his  sins. 

But  Vere  let  the  lady  have  it  all  her  own 
way  in  court,  and  wisely  left  this  country  for 
another  beyond  its  jurisdiction :  where  he 
played  his  last  cards  in  the  game,  and  enacted 
the  closing  scenes  of  his  career  when  the  re- 
newal of  the  war  afforded  full  scope  for  his 
powers,  and  furnished  further  materials  for  the 
pages  of  a  future  work. 

■  JfC    5|S    3|€    5|C    9|C    3|S    9|C    3|5    3|5 

The  beams  of  a  noonday  sun  were  streaming 
in  glad  brightness  through  the  windows  of  a 
crowded  church,  thronged  with  spectators  of  the 
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poorer  class ;  whUe  the  altar  was  surrounded, 
and  half  way  up  the  middle  aisle  was  lined,  with 
a  wedding  party  as  strong  in  numbers  as  brilliant 
in  appearance.  The  bride  was  a  dark-haired  girl, 
with  beaming  eyes  that  laughed  through  the 
tearful  glistening  produced  in  them  by  the 
solemnity  of  a  service  that  was  to  unite  her  to 
the  man  of  her  choice  for  the  remainder  of  her 
days.  He  who  gave  her  ^^  in  marriage  to  this 
man ''  was  a  stout  good-humoured  looking  indi- 
vidual, with  the  epaulettes  of  a  post-captain  in 
the  navy  on  his  broad  high  shoulders ;  and  the 
person  who  woke  him  up  at  the  proper  time  for 
him  to  do  so,  was  a  tall  old  gentleman,  erect  in 
form,  and  proud  in  bearing,  who  wore  the  long 
spurs  and  carried  himself  as  befitted  a  colonel  of 
Dragoons  of  high  and  ancient  Irish  descent ; 
with  a  middle  aged  lady  on  his  arm,  whose  mild 
and  pleasing  countenance  was  half  concealed  in 
the  cambric  handkerchief  which  occasionally  left 
her  streaming  eyes,  that  she  might  cast  them 
with  the  silent  blessing  of  maternal  pride  upon 
her  son.  Near  her  stood  a  plain  old  English 
gentleman  ^^one  of  the  olden  schooV  the 
character  of  whose  countenance  was  enlivened 
with  a  shrewd  quiqk  eye,  which  glowed  with 
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honest  approbation  of  the  whole  proceedings. 
On  the  other  side,  was  a  fair-haired  Irish  girl — ^ 
who  mingled  with  true  English  beauty  from 
her  mother's  land  the  animation  of  the  sister 
Isle — ^and  looked  up  with  winning  confidence 
into  the  sedate  but  expressive  face  of  her  titled 
husband,  who  returned  her  glances  with  un- 
affected fondness;  and  next  this  pair,  a  little 
on  the  left,  was  observable  a  fashionable  looking 
man,  with  rather  a  quick  and  restless  way  of 
glancing  right  and  left,  that  appeared  the  effect 
of  past  habit  more  than  originating  in  any 
present  impulse ;  while  his  thin  but  handsome 
features  were  flushed  with  pleasure  at  the  con- 
scious feeling  of  having  in  no  small  degree 
contributed  .to  the  existence  of  such  a  favorable 
climax. 

Bridesmaids  in  white,  with  a  long  train  of 
all  the  English  and  Irish  nobility  and  gentry 
that  Flamm  could  prevail  upon  to  cross  the 
intervening  sea,  or  the  colonel  could  collect,  to 
welcome  his  return  to  the  castle,  and  witness 
the  marriage  of  his  son,  filled  up  the  ranks,  and 
formed  a  long  vista, — over  which  rose  in  thick 
masses,  almost  to  the  rafters  of  the  sacred 
building,  the  bare  heads  of  some  thousands  of 
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Spectators^  who  listened  throughout  with  a  re- 
Bpe<;tful  silence^  till  the  closing  of  the  book 
and  the  forming  of  a  lane  along  the  aisle  an- 
nounced the  conclusion  of  the  service ;  when  a 
shout  that  burst  from  the  heatt^  and  passed  all 
efforts  to  silence  <4  subdue^  rang  through  the 
vaulted  roof;  and  rising  louder  as  it  lasted^  like 
a  swelling  surge,  drowned  in  its  overwhebning 
power  the  merry  peal  of  bells  that  hailed  the 
marriage  of  CKGara^s  heir. 


FINIS. 
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